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PREFACE 

In presenting these studies of the ways to success and 
of the careers of numerous notable men who have 
pursued them, it has been considered well to adopt a 
form of subject-grouping which should in effect con- 
stitute a sketch-history of trade, industry, and commerce. 
The sketch is necessarily in miniature ; still it will be 
found to contain, it is hoped, fairly distinct outlines of 
the main features of the story. It is in all its aspects 
a record of great achievements from small beginnings — 
in the developments of trade and enterprise as well as 
in the matter of individual progress. 

Such an arrangement has this advantage : it permits 
of a separate study of each of the leading avenues to 
success, so that not only can the student follow up the 
particular course on which he is most bent, but he can 
also institute comparisons between one route dnd another 
and weigh their relative merits. 

It would have been easier to have followed the older 
method of grouping the mental and moral characteristics 
of the men of the great careers ; but, perhaps, a more 
practical purpose will have been served by letting the 
stories convey their lessons direct from the circumstances 
and conditions in which they were lived. In truth, the 
moral teaching is essentially the same in every instance. 
The men of good parts and good conduct gain the 
summits of success in all branches of human effort. 
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In so far as the book deals with the careers of living 
men, it may be objected that it is difficult to take the 
proper perspective of a life that is surrounded with the 
glamour of present achievement and is not yet rounded 
off to its close. Against this, however, may be set the 
advantage of being able to realize from these later 
instances of high attainment what the existing con- 
ditions of success really are — how they have to be met 
and conquered, and what are the chief requisites for 
the contest. In regard to nearly all the examples chosen 
of men who are in the actual current of our time, it 
may be said that their chief life-tasks have been accom- 
plished, so that the measure of each maris deeds can be 
taken with some degree of accuracy even though he 
be still living. Time may dim the lustre of his record; 
it can never make it insignificant. The men of 
surpassing achievement have their fixed place in the 
orbit of the worlds progress. 

In the varied narrative here set down, it has been 
attempted to bring into prominence those higlter elements 
of character and conduct which insure the truest success, 
and to make clear at different stages what special gift 
or course of action has been most conducive to advance- 
ment. Thus it will be seen that the point of view is 
more that of action than of generalized reflection, and 
that the book is intended to be helpful and stimulative 
to the workers and the strivers rather than to minister 
to the demands of those who only resort to reading as 
a passing diversion. 
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SUMMITS OF SUCCESS 

CHAPTER I 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF SUCCESS 

SUCCESS is a magic word, of a meaning and signifi- 
cance as wide and varied as the ambitions of men. 
In its ordinary interpretation it indicates a victory 
over obstacles, and the attainment of material desires 
or aspirations, rather than the realization of ideals. 
The mental equipment necessary for the sort of 
success that brings riches to a man is far different 
from that which is requisite for the achievement of 
success in the higher things of life, such as may 
yield fame and not wealth, admiration and not sub- 
stance. In the one case, brightness, alertness, energy, 
perseverance, endurance are the main essentials, and 
are all very excellent possessions ; in the other, the 
stronger qualities of heart, mind, and intellect are 
demanded to win with. 

The more generally accepted idea of success, how- 
ever, is that which is represented by the acquisition 
of wealth. A success that does not connect itself 
with money does not count for much in the popular 
mind. Money, money, money ! This it is that all 
are striving for, more or less, from the lowest to the 
highest, and those who get the biggest share of this 
potent commodity of exchange, or its equivalent in 
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Summits of Success 

other values, are regarded as the most successful 
men. It may be that men of this class, weighed in 
the balance of true worthiness — such tests of sterling 
manhood as Wordsworth, or Ruskin, or George 
Herbert would have applied — may fail to level the 
beam ; but taking the world's great money-winners 
as a whole it will be found that it is more by the 
good that has been in their lives than the bad that 
they have gained their positions. Selfishness has 
been a prompting influence with some of them, it 
has to be admitted, and greed and avarice have 
ruled in many instances ; yet success has rarely re- 
sulted from the operation of these baser passions 
alone. There must have been some leavening prin- 
ciple of good underlying the evil, some modifying 
virtue, some elevating influence, or success could not 
have been attained. It would be easy to cite in- 
stances—and not a few — where material success or 
possession has seemed to make for the degradation 
instead of the refining of a man's character ; but the 
men who have thus dishonoured their positions have 
for the most part been inheritors and not creators of 
the fortunes of which they have had the spending. 
The toilers who have had the arduous work of laying 
the foundations of a great success have been men 
of better parts and nobler aims. Were it other- 
wise, to become rich would be to become unworthy 
and despicable. 

Given the possession of certain natural gifts and 
abilities — which are not so uncommon as might be 
supposed — it is not the most difficult thing in the 
world to gain wealth. It is much more difficult to 
become a great man — to make a name that will 
appeal to men's regard as representing better things 
than worldly possessions. 

Still, there is nothing ignoble, as some seem to 
think there is, in aiming to be rich. So long as the 
aim is governed by a general goodness of purpose 
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and is not entirely selfish — so long as the methods 
adopted are honest and fair, and in open rivalry 
with others — to work and apply one's endeavours to 
the making of money is not only conducive to the 
advantage of the striver himself but to others — often, 
indeed, to large bodies of men who as employes or 
assistants become associated with him. 

Money has been a leading incentive to progress 
in all ages, but especially so in modern times — par- 
ticularly in the nineteenth century. For money men 
have devoted themselves to the working out of era- 
marking inventions, to the establishment and control 
of great industrial undertakings, to the promotion of 
commerce between lands far apart, to the solving of 
scientific problems which have added notably to the 
pleasures, delights, and conveniences of our daily life 
and intercourse, to the achieving of brilliant careers 
in the learned professions, and to the advancement of 
the world's well-being in many ways. Few men 
attempt great achievements without the hope of a 
commensurate reward in money or money's-worth. 

Coming to the consideration of success as a de- 
fined tangibility, it may be possible, perhaps, to for- 
mulate some slight classification of it, and reduce it 
to a sort of geographical proposition. It will not tax 
the imagination too much to do this. 

High above the level of everyday things stand 
out in towering radiance the Summits of Success — 
those peaks of the higher altitudes where the kings 
of industry, of commerce, of invention, and of finance 
sit enthroned and dictate to their multitudes of vassals 
below. Lower down, but still in the clouds, come 
the broader stretches of the mountain ranges of 
Moderate Success, where the men who rule are more 
numerous and more easy to satisfy — where compe- 
tence and comfort are the characteristic features, not 
lavish and vain display. Further down, again, we 
glimpse a group of smaller hills forming a wide 
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plateau that may be called the Table-land of 
General Success, where masters and men are not far 
apart, but stand on a pretty equal social footing. 
Then we find lower still the labyrinthine Foothills 
of Success, where the starting-points to the higher 
reaches are to be found, accessible to all who ap- 
proach them with the necessary guiding-qualities 
and insight. Then, at the base of all, stretches out 
the Great Plain of Poverty, where the masses toil 
and drudge, and a large proportion of our fellow- 
creatures live in actual want. But even from this 
cold and distant point of view the eminences of Suc- 
cess may be clearly discerned rising one above 
another, higher, and higher, until the topmost peaks 
of all are seen shining like beacon-lights of warning 
or allurement. And many look up and worship as 
to a god. 

How these great Summits of Success are to be 
reached — by what special paths they are to be tracked 
— what traps and pitfalls are to be rejected in search- 
ing for them — what false openings have to be avoided 
— and what misleading signs have to be disregarded, 
can be best pointed out by describing how those who 
have won their way to the Summits have equipped 
themselves, and what roads they have travelled, for 
they have not gone by secret paths but along the 
open ways where all may pass who bear with them 
the talismanic qualities which form the only true 
passport. Obstacles they will have met with in 
abundance, more particularly in the first stages of 
their ascent ; dark shadows will have fallen across 
their way here and there, and they will have had to 
face trials and perils innumerable; but always re- 
sourceful, never growing faint-hearted, they will have 
plodded along until they have reached the fairer 
openings and the sunshine and finally, the "health 
and quiet breathing " of the Summits of Success, to- 
wards which their steps have been so long directed. 
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The exact position of the Summits of Success each 
man has to determine for himself. They lie not only 
in No-Man's Land but in Every-Man's Land. They 
assume many strange shapes, according to the fancy 
of the explorer, at first seeming little more than 
phantom landmarks to him — hazy things blowing out 
of dreamland — then gradually taking on form and 
substance and beauty, and becoming more alluring 
with every fresh dawn. Usually, the traveller sets 
out from the Great Plain of Poverty, for it is from 
that lowly starting-point that the majority of the men 
now occupying the heights have had to make their 
way. Those who start from loftier vantage-grounds 
do not always push ahead so vigorously, but are apt 
to fritter away much precious time in leisurely 
wanderings amidst their own familiar surroundings 
instead of striking out valiantly for the Summits ; 
and the men from the Plain come up with sturdy 
stride, with courage, strong will, and ambition, and 
pass above them. 

Before setting out, the man who is destined to 
reach one of the Summits — the one towards which 
he has bent his ambition— carefully prepares himself 
for the toilsome journey. If love has come into his 
life before he starts out, it will, if a worthy love, be 
a steadying influence, hovering above his path like a 
star. But if he still be heart-whole, it will probably 
be not before he has got a good way forward on his 
journey that he will find time for dalliance with the 
tender passion. A heart torn by conflicting emotions 
is the last thing that a man striving after success 
ought to burden himself with. 

The adventurer must be made of sterling stuff. 
Veneer and artificiality are of little use to him, though 
he will be none the worse for a touch of the polish 
which good breeding and gentle society impart to a 
man. Above all, he must have studied himself and 
must know himself; he must be able to gauge his 
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own powers and test their capacity for expansion. 
He should have good health, a sturdy physique, and 
a firm will. Decision of character he must likewise 
possess, and he must have sufficient determination 
to concentrate his thoughts unswervingly upon the 
object of his ambition, always regarding that object 
as worthy of his utmost efforts, magnifying it and 
exalting it, but never depreciating it or belittling it 
The men who succeed not only thoroughly believe 
in themselves, but in what they are working to attain. 
To them it is the greatest thing in the world, every- 
thing else being secondary. The climber must know 
what has been done and achieved and left undone 
by those who have preceded him on the road he has 
taken, and what they have failed to accomplish he 
must aim to perform. He must have an intense 
liking for the work he takes up, and a special apti- 
tude for it, and must have alertness enough to enable 
him to take advantage of every favouring opportunity 
that chance, good fortune, or his own act may put 
in his way. Then, with truth, honesty, and sincerity 
for his watchwords, he may step out cheerfully and 
fearlessly, for he will not fail. He may not climb 
the whole of the distance he has marked out for 
himself, but he will go far and fare well, and the 
harvest that follows a career of good deeds will one 
day be his. 

During the last fifty years there has been a re- 
markable change in the conditions under which great 
successes are won. Fifty years ago, business of all 
kinds was conducted on easier and quieter lines than 
now, and the British manufacturer was not so hard 
pressed by foreign rivals as he is to-day. The 
country was in the first flush of its industrial supre- 
macy, consequent upon the introduction of the great 
labour-saving inventions, which one after another had 
been harnessed to the new motive power, the steam- 
engine — from the famous contrivances in spinning 
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an<J weaving invented by Arkwright, Crompton, and 
Hargreaves, revolutionizing the cotton manufacture, 
to the power-loom invented by Cartwright, and the 
combing machine brought to perfection by the efforts 
of a succession of mechanical geniuses, including 
Cartwright, Lord Masham, G. £. Donisthorpe, Sir 
Isaac Holden, and Josu6 Heilmann, and applicable 
to textile manufactures generally. 

Those were the days of machinery's first-fruits. 
All the world wanted the products of our machines, 
and the men of the factories and workshops were 
kept busy supplying them. No high order of in- 
telligence or of technical knowledge was demanded 
of a man who owned and worked a few hundred 
looms or spinning frames in those days. The intel- 
ligence was in the machines. So long as there was a 
sufficient market for ordinary classes of goods, pro- 
duced in an ordinary way, there was no necessity for 
the manufacturer to be more than an ordinary man ; 
and it is no exaggeration to say that the majority of 
the captains of industry of that time were, as far as 
intellectual endowments were concerned, woefully 
deficient The cotton manufacturers of Lancashire, 
and the woollen and worsted manufacturers of York- 
shire, were mostly of the rough-and-ready, dialect- 
speaking stamp, hearty and shrewd enough may be, 
but only capable of filling their positions because at 
that early period of our manufacturing development 
education was not indispensable for a business success. 

Those times have long since departed. Indeed, 
they passed away quickly, for when the day came 
that other countries wanted our machines as well as 
our manufactured goods, and entered with energy and 
earnestness upon a manufacturing career for them- 
selves, it became necessary for us to improve our 
methods, and instead of contenting ourselves with the 
making of ordinary fabrics and products, to bring out 
goods of a very superior class, to accomplish which 
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much more was required than a keen eye for a 
bargain or a mere capacity for directing a body of 
working-men. High technical skill, a cultivated 
taste, the power of giving practical application to 
new ideas, and a general tactfulness and adaptability 
of mind, became essential to the director of a great 
industrial undertaking. In fact, it became incumbent 
upon him to be an educated man ; and to-day the 
ignorant man of business has little hope of ever 
gaining any of the great Summits of Success. It is 
possible, perhaps, for him to push through the lower 
ranges of the hills, by dint of persistence and quiet 
dodging, or by what our American friends call " bluff ; " 
but when once he is fairly pitted against rivals of 
education and knowledge he finds himself at a de- 
pressing disadvantage. 

It is evident, therefore, that a good general educa- 
tion, as well as special technical knowledge, is a 
necessary equipment for one who aspires to climb one 
of the higher of the industrial Summits of Success. 

So much capacity is needed for the attaining of 
such a degree of prosperity that the man who can 
compass it is a man who could, and often does, 
achieve other successes. As matters stand to-day, 
the taint that was once supposed to cling to a man 
of trade no longer exists. Measured by the standard 
of ability, the successful man of business of these 
times is the equal of the men of the professions, and 
England has learned to be almost as proud of one 
class as of the other. It is from the ranks of trade 
and industry that many of our great public men have 
sprung. Sir Robert Peel was the son of a Lanca- 
shire cotton-spinner, Mr. Gladstone was the son of 
a Liverpool merchant, Mr. Bright was a cotton and 
carpet manufacturer, Mr. W. E. Forster was engaged 
in the fabrication of worsteds, and Mr. Chamberlain 
was a successful nailmaker before he became a suc- 
cessful politician. Scores of similar instances might 
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be cited, all tending to show a direct connection 
between what is best in the world of trade and what 
is best and most prominent in our national life. 

The man who sets out with his mind bent on suc- 
cess need have no qualms of conscience as to the 
task he is entering upon being derogatory either to 
his manliness, his family pride, or his sense of refine- 
ment The days when such objections could be urged 
with any show of reasonableness are gone for ever. 

It is as honourable in a man to seek distinction 
in the avenues of trade, industry, or finance, as in 
politics, the law, the church, science, or medicine. It 
may not require the learning of a Carlyle, or the 
genius of an Edison, to win an honest competence by 
die vending of meat or the baking of bread ; but to 
climb higher and make a fortune in the more impor- 
tant branches of trade, such as constitute a nation's 
industrial greatness, a man has to be great himself 
in qualities of mind as well as in the general capacity 
for getting on. 

There is no royal road to success. The straightest 
road of all traverses the valley of hard work, and, no 
matter how a man may beat about the bush in the 
hope of coming upon a short and easy cut, he will 
ultimately have to fall back upon the rough high- 
way of toil. There is ilo other way. Some men talk 
glibly of " secrets " of success, as of something capable 
of being treated by medical formula, or made the 
subject of " tips," like a horse-race. Others prescribe 
a dose of moral maxims, as old as the hills, and as 
familiar to the mind of youth as copy-book headings. 
These good people mean well, and what they say is 
worth remembering and may be useful ; but there are 
no secret by-paths to success, nor can a man gain the 
coveted goal by simple rule of proverb. The experi- 
ence that teaches a man to make his own proverbs is 
the most helpful. 

Even the successful men themselves, who might 
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be supposed to know something about " secrets " and 
" keys " and " finger-posts " to success, do not afford 
us much comfort in what they have to say. Their 
deeds speak much more forcibly than their words. 
Asked to define the qualities necessary to success, 
what have they to disclose that we do not know 
already ? One says one thing, another another. All 
agree, of course, in laying down certain time-honoured 
but never obsolete precepts of honesty and integrity 
as indispensable, but of practical hints which throw 
clear light and amount to actual revelation, what have 
they to tell us? The head of . the house of Roths- 
child was a great propounder of maxims of success, 
but at the end of his list he was careful to add, 
" Follow these, then work hard, and you will be 
certain to succeed." There was the pith of his 
teaching — " work hard ! " And there is more in this 
than appears on the surface. A man who works hard 
is seldom a bad man. It is the "idle hands" for 
whom Satan finds the mischief. Hard work has 
been called genius, and it is either that or the best 
possible substitute for it. It is the bravest item in 
a man's equipment, and takes the place of what goes 
by the name of luck, inasmuch as it creates its own 
opportunities of good fortune. 

Having thus mapped out the main geographical 
features of the rich and resourceful domain of success, 
and having confessed that it is the material side of 
the prospect rather than its spiritual and moral side 
that we propose to explore, we may, without further 
prelude, pass on to describe some of the leading 
examples of successful achievement of recent days, 
believing that there is more to be learned by study- 
ing contemporary careers than by dwelling upon 
those of times gone by, when the conditions of life 
and the means^and measures of success were far 
different from to-day. It may not be always accept- 
able to refer to the achievements of living men. 
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They loom too large in the perspective of the present 
to admit of a true comprehension of their proper 
proportions, which can only be revealed when time 
and posterity come to pass final judgment upon 
them. But this defect is more than counterbalanced 
by the special usefulness of letting their lives speak 
for them whilst they are still living and working, and 
whilst the materials with which they have won their 
success remain in evidence, and open to the hand- 
ling of others. The lessons their history conveys are 
thus capable of a direct practical application. The 
avenues by which they reached success have not 
been closed, and the living can profit by the living 
without having to wait to step into dead men's 
shoes. 

Our examples are taken from a varied field, cover- 
ing nearly every branch of active effort, and to those 
who will read aright these " human documents " will 
offer many valuable and reliable indications as to the 
best means of arriving at success — that success of 
worldly eminence which can never be wholly disso- 
ciated from success in life's nobler aspects. 
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CHAPTER II 

SOME CLIMBERS OF BYGONE DAYS 

In the old days, when the round of life was less 
diversified than in these bustling times, before steam 
had quickened the movement of the world, before 
industry had assumed command of many of the forces 
of nature, the Summits of Success were mounds 
rather than mountains, gauged by present standards 
of worldly possession. Still, the men who in those 
times attained the higher places stood in much the 
same relation to the rest of their contemporaries 
that the prosperous men of to-day stand in compared 
with the multitude. The conditions of the struggle 
have changed, that is all. 

In proportion to population, and allowing for the 
more moderate aims of the success-winners of the 
past, eminence of position was almost as common an 
achievement in times when the spirit of invention 
had not yet entered the domain of steam and elec- 
tricity as in our own era, when mechanism performs 
almost every operation of labour, from the handling 
and hammering of huge armour plates to the dainty 
stitching of a lady's handkerchief. 

William Paterson, the founder of the Bank of 
England, was a poor man compared with the Roths- 
childs of to-day, but in his own time his name stood as 
high and his influence was as great relatively as theirs 
now. The Loombes of Derby, who acquired fame 
and wealth in the early part of the eighteenth century 
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as the foremost men in the English silk manufacture, 
did not make a tenth part of the profit that in our 
own day has been made by Lord Masham from the 
utilization of silk waste alone, yet their place in the 
business pageant of their day and generation was 
not less distinguished than Lord Masham's is now. 
Samuel Budgett, the " Successful Merchant " of the 
earlier part of the nineteenth century, ranked as high 
in the scale of commercial prosperity as Sir Thomas 
Lipton does at the opening of the twentieth century, 
though the latter is probably in point of actual 
wealth by far the richer man. But, as in other times 
there are other manners, in different generations 
there are different levels of success. Fresh paths 
are opened up, old routes are closed, new obstacles 
arise, ancient stumbling-blocks disappear, and men 
hack and hew their way with the same determination 
as ever, though the peaks of success are always grow- 
ing more remote and of increasing worldly value. 
For all that, the mental equipment necessary to the 
reaching of success remains practically the same 
from age to age. The same general qualities of brain 
and mind that made Richard Whittington notable 
among the merchants of the Middle Ages were 
brought into play in creating the successful careers 
of such modern representatives of commercial and 
industrial greatness as Lord Armstrong, Sir Samuel 
Cunard, and Andrew Carnegie. Each tale of success- 
ful attainment is the same as the rest in its vital 
features, only the circumstances and conditions vary. 
The forces that were necessary for success centuries 
ago are as necessary to-day; and the faults and 
defects of character that formerly meant failure mean 
the same now. The world changes in its aspects 
and aims, under the relentless action of time and the 
demands of man ; but human motives, ambitions, 
passions, and desires are as steadily recurrent as the 
features of our bodily frames. 
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A brief recital of some of the qualities that in- 
evitably help in the working out of a true success, 
and a passing reference to the lives of a few bygone 
climbers of the Summits of Success, may help to 
strengthen these conclusions. 

The main requisites to success, when once a well- 
defined path has been decided upon, are concentra- 
tion of effort, confidence in one's self and one's aim, 
absolute self-reliance, a courage that is strong enough 
to survive the severest strain, a full realization of the 
advantages of method and system, an invincible 
spirit of honour, the practice of a courtesy that is 
not inconsistent with firmness, and a cheerfulness of 
disposition that will rise superior to every caprice 
and rebuff of fortune. 

It may be beyond the power of most candidates 
for success to get all these good fairies to answer 
the roll-call at the first summons, but the more of 
them that can be brought to the muster or put into 
training the easier will the journey prove. One 
good agency will help another, and the stronger the 
combined intellectual forces are the better chance 
there will be to thwart the ascendency of the baser 
feelings, which are always a drag upon progress. 

It is incumbent upon an aspirant to success to 
assume the attitude of a fighter, but not so much 
with the view of crushing rivalry as of getting even 
with or ahead of it, and the less he has to do with 
envy, detraction, selfishness, and meanness the lighter 
will he travel. We are too apt to look upon the 
battle for success as a warfare of selfish interests, and 
of regarding every man's hand as being against us in 
the strife. One of our popular novelists — the clever 
lady who writes under the pseudonym of "John 
Oliver Hobbes " — lets one of her characters say : 
" There is an incessant struggle and toil to cut one 
another's throat amongst us average men — all striv- 
ing after success," And there is a tendency in much 
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that is said and written to accept this kind of picture 
of human effort as being the true one ; but, numerous 
as are the blots on our social and commercial systems, 
we are not yet so utterly lost to a consciousness of 
what is just as to admit that there is no saving grace 
in our business or public life. There is some health 
in us yet Our successful men are not all good men, 
nor have they obtained their eminence always by 
the most straightforward paths, but the successful 
bad men are, fortunately, in a woefully small 
minority. 

If a man be possessed of a compound of good and 
bad qualities, he may be able for a time to let the 
good dominate his actions, and, while under their 
influence, achieve commanding success, as in the case 
of Napoleon, who, while his military genius had free 
scope and was not mastered by his evil passions, was 
one of the most brilliant generals that ever led an army. 
But success overthrew him. As the sense of power 
manifested itself, the evil that was in him, the cruelty, 
the selfishness, the tyranny, and the barbarity 
trampled upon any better feelings that he had, and 
forced those blunders upon him which led to his 
downfall From every varied vantage ground of 
success there have been suicidal collapses, caused by 
losing grasp of the higher principles of conduct by 
which alone success can be sustained. How many 
men would have remained ornaments to their class 
and splendid examples to others but for this sudden 
giving way of mental ballast ! If they could only have 
continued as they had begun how gloriously many of 
their careers would have been rounded off! How 
fair to contemplate would the retrospect of their lives 
have been ! But when once the canker of evil eats 
its way into the mind of one who has risen to success, 
a giddiness seizes him, and from his gilded heights 
his vision never sees true again ; all is distorted, and 
he sinks back into the lowlands whence he sprung, to 
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end his days in obscurity and humiliation— often in 
disgrace. Names of men of fallen greatness — men 
whom success has spoiled instead of elevating — will 
occur to every reader. They are only too common, 
and constitute a sad reflection upon the weakness of 
human character. Far better had it been for such 
men to have remained in their original lowliness. 

There was a time when success was largely a matter 
of adventure. " The tent, the court, the camp, the 
grove," were all open arenas for men of dash and 
daring. A few places were reserved for wisdom and 
intellect to sit enthroned upon, but in the world of 
action it was often the man who ventured the most that 
succeeded the best They were brave climbers, how- 
ever, in the " good old days " that so many of us praise 
and so few of us would have cared to have lived in. 
They were gallant, gay, and debonnair. Romance 
rather than utilitarianism was abroad in those 
picturesque times. A man would perform a brave 
deed to please the passing whim of his lady-love, 
and for loyalty's sake would pledge his existence. In 
those days to leave one's native land was to tempt 
peril and disaster of many kinds. The seas were 
scoured by pirates and buccaneers, and foreign lands 
were infested by brigands and bandits. There were 
other dangers, too, of a less romantic but equally 
serious kind, such as epidemics, captivity, and the 
accidents of war. A dip into Froissart's pompous 
mixture of fact and fable will reveal many turns of 
adventure that led to the successful placing in life of 
some of our older families, when existence generally 
was more or less a matter of adventure. What a band 
of adventurers it was that William the Conqueror 
brought with him to these shores and quartered upon 
the British islanders. Then, indeed, might was not 
only right, but success into the bargain — at least, for 
a time. But a success that is built on an unsound 
foundation crumbles away sooner or later, and the 
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time came when even feudal nobles had to show 
some title of good deeds or high capacity or be ousted 
from their possessions. 

The Tudors were not saints, but they were less 
grievous sinners against the commonwealth than most 
of their royal predecessors had been. In the days of 
Queen Elizabeth the spirited adventurer had a fine 
opening for the exercise of his bravery. Such oppor- 
tunity as adventure was able to yield was theirs, 
although it should not be forgotten that adventures 
do not always lead to opportunities, but just as often 
divert them. But in most quests after success, 
especially in days anterior to the nineteenth century, 
the element of adventure was not wanting. 

What an adventurous climber Sir Walter Raleigh 
was ! He touched many summits of success before 
his final fall. It was this gallant courtier who wrote 
to the Queen, " Vain would I climb, but that I fear to 
fall," eliciting from Elizabeth the clever rebuke, " If 
thy heart fail thee, do not climb at all." After that 
there was no giddy height that he was not prepared 
to scale to retain her Majesty's favour, and his career, 
now as a courtier, now as a fighter, now as an ex- 
plorer in distant lands in quest of El Dorados, deserved 
a better ending than was vouchsafed to it 

Sir John Hawkwood, whose daring exploits on land 
and sea against England's enemies are not so well 
known as they might be, was another successful ad- 
venturer of the old days. As a lad, he had been 
apprenticed to a London tailor ; as a man he fought 
at Poitiers, and on many another battle-field, for the 
honour and glory of his native country. He had 
business instincts, however, that often helped him 
to replenish a depleted purse. 

Sir Francis Drake was, for the greater part of his 
career, an adventurer for gaia When he set out on 
his famous voyage around the world, it was one of his 
avowed objects to wrest from Philip II. a portion of 
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the wealth of his Portuguese subjects in Asia, and on 
reaching home, after an absence of three years, his 
booty represented a return of £\J for every £1 
spent upon the expedition. A little later, Drake was 
made life-governor of " a company of such as should 
trade beyond the equinoctial line," an organization 
which received the sanction of Queen Elizabeth, 
and formed the real foundation of what afterwards 
became the East India Company. It was while on his 
three years' voyage that he touched at that point of 
the Pacific coast upon which the present city of San 
Francisco has been built, where he held intercourse 
with the Indians, received valuable presents from 
them, and was proclaimed their king. But before 
Drake's time there was the famous society of Merchant 
Adventurers, and commerce generally was prosecuted 
under conditions of more or less risk. 

Among the most valiant of the climbers of the 
picturesque past, when ruffles and laces, patches and 
powder were in vogue, was Benvenuto Cellini, whose 
artistic genius and indomitable energy carried him, 
often by dark and devious ways, to a point of success 
as an art-worker, courtier, and politician that made him 
one of the most attractive personalities of his time, and 
often yielded him large sums of money. Conscious 
of his own power, and almost arrogant in his self- 
assertion, he won his way through many trials and diffi- 
culties to a position of recognized, if fitful eminence. 

A rare wealth of dramatic situation is afforded in 
the careers of the famous Florentine merchant princes 
of the de'Medici race, who, living through the stormy 
times of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when 
civil dissensions and racial strife kept up a never- 
ending conflict, were able by sheer strength of 
character, and a consistent and unflagging following 
of one ambitious aim, to gain a power that was the 
envy of kings, and gave them a measure of riches 
that enabled them for several generations to live 
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lives of sovereign splendour, and to bequeath to 
Florence a series of edifices and a collection of art 
treasures that combine .to make of the city on the 
Arno an artistic shrine for all time to come. Although 
dark shadows play around the life stories of the 
de'Medici princes, and incidents of tragic horror 
occasionally blend with the Medician magnificence, 
their general record is one of brilliant success — a 
success that was won and maintained by commercial 
activity, and hard, unceasing, brave work, coupled 
with a supreme talent for affairs. From Cosmo 
de'Medici, who died in 1464, descended a race of 
princes, popes, and queens, the illustrious list of 
Medician Grand Dukes of Tuscany extending to 
1737, when the famous line became extinct 

Contemporary with the de'Medicis, but employing 
their abilities in another country and in a different 
form, was the Bavarian family of the Fuggers, de- 
scended from John Fugger, a poor weaver of Augs- 
burg. From weaving, John Fugger branched out 
into general trading, after that gradually working his 
way up until he became the leading merchant of the 
town, dying in 1409, greatly honoured. He left two 
sons, Andrew and James, to share his fortune between 
them ; but James alone took upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of continuing the trading enterprise 
created by his father, and increased the value of 
the undertaking in such a remarkable way that it 
ultimately provided ample fortunes for his family of 
eleven children. So from generation to generation 
the Fuggers prospered, both as merchants and 
bankers, and to-day there are numerous noble 
families in Germany who are proud to trace their 
descent from the Augsburg weaver. At one time 
the Fuggers were the chief rivals of the de'Medici, 
and many were the monarchs who were helped out 
of monetary difficulties by one or other of the 
Fuggers. To the Emperor Maximilian as well as 
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to Charles VI. they lent largely at times, when the 
"sinews of war" fell short; and, in 1551, Anthony 
Fugger advanced to our own Edward VI. a sum of 
£60,000, which — his Majesty being unable to pay at 
the time agreed upon— led to a rather curious trans- 
action between the two, as the following entry in the 
King's journal evidences: "First, that the Fulcare 
should put it off for 10 per cent. ; secondly, that I 
should buy 12,000 marks, at six shillings the ounce ; 
thirdly, that I should pay 100,000 crowns for a very 
fair jewel, four rubies, marvellous big, one orient, and 
a great diamond, and one great pearl" From all of 
which it is safe to infer that " the Fulcare " did not 
get the worse of the bargain. At his death, Anthony 
Fugger left behind him a fortune of 6,000,000 solid 
golden crowns, besides vast landed estates, valuable 
jewels and treasures, and factories and business 
houses in many parts of the world. Dogged, shrewd, 
and clever, the Fuggers may be compared with the 
Vanderbilts, Morgans, and Rothschilds of our own 
time, and the comparison will not come out to the 
disadvantage of the famous Bavarians. 

Another climber of bygone days whose splendid 
service to this country we are apt to lose sight of, 
was Sir Thomas Smythe, who, rising from an obscure 
position, became a London merchant of eminence, and 
as first governor of the East India Company, of which 
he was one of the founders, did more to lay the 
foundations of the present Indian Empire probably 
than any other single individual. He it was who, 
by his firm guidance and clear perception, steered 
the Company through many of its earlier perils, dic- 
tating to generals and native princes, and so ordering 
the affairs of the stupendous enterprise as to insure 
enormous revenues. To him was also due the 
success of the Virginia Company, of which he was 
governor for a dozen years. Under his rigime> the 
old colony became rich and prosperous, and the spirit 
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of colonization spread until not only England, but all 
Europe awoke to the fact that the New World was 
destined to grow to mighty proportions. Had the 
British statesmen of later days been as wise as this 
far-seeing London merchant of the time of James L, 
the whole of the North-American continent might 
to-day have still been an English colony. 

From the records of the London Guilds whole 
volumes of stories of successful merchants and traders 
might be unearthed. Associated with the Mercers' 
Company there are to be noted the brilliant careers 
of Whittington, Geoffrey Bulleyn (the great-grand- 
father of Queen Elizabeth), Sir Thomas Gresham, and 
Sir Baptist Hicks, afterwards Lord Camden. The Gold- 
smiths' Guild included some of the mostfamous bankers. 

George Heriot, the "Jingling Geordie" of Scott's 
"Fortunes of Nigel," belonged to this guild in his 
later years. Starting his business career in a small 
shop adjoining St. Giles's Kirk, Edinburgh, he sold 
jewels and trinkets to the gallants and fair ladies of 
the court, and now and then, when the security offered 
was good enough, lent them money. The king even 
— James VI. of Scotland, afterwards James I. of 
England — was not too proud to do business with 
"Geordie," his Majesty often having to rely on his 
assistance when the royal purse was low and the 
kingly wardrobe needed fresh finery. Heriot's for- 
tunes ultimately became bound up in those of the 
king, and when the latter succeeded to the English 
throne the wily goldsmith transferred his business to 
London, and in course of time, with the larger oppor- 
tunities opened up to him in the wealthier capital, 
became a man of great fortune. Heriot's Hospital, 
at Edinburgh, remains to testify both to his riches 
and his generosity. 

It is of Heriot that the following story is told : 
One day King James was sitting before a perfumed 
fire in his palace of Holyrood, when Heriot craved 
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permission to show his Majesty some rare jewels. 
He was admitted, and being a true courtier, Heriot 
was loud in his praise of the fire. Thie king rejoined, 
" Ay, ay, Geordie, but it is costly." Heriot reflected 
for a moment, and then added, " If your Majesty will 
step across to my shop, I will show you a costlier 
one." " A costlier one ! " cried the king, " then indeed 
I must see it" — and he accompanied Heriot to the 
shop near the kirk. " What is this ? " asked the king, 
when all that he saw of a fire was a few flickering 
flames in the goldsmith's forge. " So this is your fine 
fire, is it ? " said his Majesty with a sneer. " Bide a 
wee," answered Heriot, "till I get the right fuel." 
With that he opened his safe, and taking from it the 
king's bond for £2000, threw it into the fire. " Now, 
he said, " whether is your fire or mine the costlier ? " 
"Yours, most certainly, Master Heriot," was the 
sovereign's reply. 

In a sort of midway pleasaunce between the old 
style of money-making and the new, between the 
days when the guilds and the goldsmiths and the 
merchant-adventurers flourished and the time of the 
growth of modern industry, which has wrought such 
a transformation in the methods of life and work, 
there has always existed the two strong elements of 
intellectual force (with its many ramifications of art, 
literature, science, and religious activity) and war 
(with its destructive agencies always ready to battle 
for wrong or right, aggrandisement or national 
vanity) ; and these two elements have had their de- 
velopments along with other forces of progress, and 
amongst their representatives have been many illus- 
trious men who, in working out the success of their 
lives, have contributed largely to the success of the 
nations to which they have belonged. In both these 
directions, however, the chief success striven for has 
not been a monetary one, but one of fame and the 
esteem of the world. 
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The great generals and naval heroes, especially 
those of England, have done much to preserve the 
supremacy of commerce. Trade has followed the 
flag into every quarter of the globe. Sometimes, 
indeed, the lesson of peace and goodwill has had to 
be enforced by the power of shot and §hell. But 
terrible as the art of war is, subversive as it is to the 
progress of Christianity, many of our successful 
generals have been as good as they have been brave, 
and merit our regard as much as do the eminent 
men who have won us our battles of peace. Marl- 
borough, Clive, Wellington, Nelson, Havelock, Grant, 
Roberts — what a splendid conception of duty these 
and other great military and naval names represent ! 
Each is an example of brilliant success in the chosen 
work of his life. All of them have been men of 
heroic mould, and although Marlborough was avari- 
cious, and Nelson stooped to a vulgar infatuation, 
and Grant lost his way in the maze of politics and 
financial speculation, the less glorious part of their 
lives does not diminish the splendour of their days 
of distinction and success. 

Turning to a very different phase of effort, we 
find many conspicuous examples of successful men 
of the past who have given their lives to the culti- 
vation of the beautiful, and whose artistic delineations 
have ministered to the loftier aspirations of the human 
mind. Many of the world's greatest painters had at 
the outset to nurse their genius in obscurity, and but 
for the forceful action of their instincts, might have 
been doomed to follow servile or distasteful occupa- 
tions, in which their talent would have been buried. 
The parents of Claude Lorraine wished to make a 
pastrycook of their son ; Turner was to have been a 
barber; Benvenuto Cellini a flute-player; Hogarth 
a silversmith ; Sir Joshua Reynolds a doctor ; Nicolas 
Poussin a village schoolmaster ; Sir Francis Chantrey 
a grocer; Etty a printer; William Blake a hosier. 
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But in each of these instances, as in the case of so 
many contemporary artists of humble beginnings, 
where there has been the courage to "break the bar 
of circumstance" and the impulse to achieve, the 
road to success has been gained and zealously pur- 
sued until, ambition has been gratified. 

Hundreds of names of success-winners, famed and 
illustrious, might be culled from the ranks of literature. 
Some of these have reaped the double success of 
wealth and fame, but how few of them were bygone 
climbers I How few, prior to the unfettering of the 
press and the dawn of cheap literature — that is, before 
the latter half of the nineteenth century — were able 
by their gifts to earn sufficient money to live upon ! 
Literature as an adequate means of livelihood was 
almost unknown in previous centuries. Shakespeare, 
and at most two or three others, were all that the 
Elizabethan period could show of men of genius who 
were able to keep themselves above absolute poverty. 
The period that followed was even worse. Milton, 
Dryden, Pope, Addison, Swift, Waller, and others 
soared above the common herd of Grub Street, but 
most of them owed such positions as they obtained 
more to social or political influence than to remunera- 
tion for their literary work. Milton, it is well known, 
received only £15 for his "Paradise Lost." The 
eighteenth century did not mend matters for the poor 
authors. Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, Fielding, Smollett, 
Sterne, Richardson, all parted with the fruits of their 
genius for meagre considerations. And even in the 
early years of the nineteenth century, when Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats were singing their undying strains, 
the pecuniary reward of it was scant indeed. It 
was not until Scott began his famous struggle with a 
burden of debt that he was too honest to throw off, 
that men of literary genius began to get their better 
deserts ; but it was the increasing demand for books 
that wrought the revolution, enabling publishers to 
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make larger profits, and, as a natural consequence, 
pay higher rewards. Up to that time the stigma of 
poverty lies like a blight across the literary record. 
For all that, the success of immortality shines here 
and there through the darksome mass, and there are 
men amongst us even in these days of the worship 
of the golden calf who look upon immortal fame as 
a thing of more value than houses, land, or a fat 
banking account. 

Science, statesmanship, invention, the law, the 
church, medicine, scholarship, have likewise their 
stories of bygone successes to tell us, if we will but 
hearken to them, and to the brightest men in these 
several lines of intellectual development there have 
generally been substantial rewards to be had. 

Keeping to our plan, however, of dealing mainly 
with the material side of things, it is of the business 
man in his various capacities that we must speak 
more particularly. The successful business man has 
been a money-maker in all ages. He has gone into 
business for money's sake, and it is by the measure 
of money — sordid as the standard may be — that we 
have to reckon his success. 

Two examples of the man of business of what we 
may call the transition period, which saw the change 
from the days of stage coaches and cottage industries 
to the time of steam propulsion, must suffice for us. 
One is selected from the New World, the other 
from the Old. 

Stephen Girard belonged to a race less famed than 
our own for business gifts, and still less for a love of 
foreign lands, and yet it was as a business man, and 
in a country far distant from his own, that Stephen 
Girard achieved his success. He was born at Bor- 
deaux, in 1750, and entered upon an adventurous 
seafaring life when only ten years of age. Hiring 
as cabin-boy on board a ship bound for the West 
Indies, he had the misfortune to lose one eye while 
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on the voyage ; but nothing daunted, he stuck to his 
work, and at the age of twenty was captain and 
part owner of a small vessel trading between New 
Orleans, then a French port, and the West Indies. 
Soon afterwards he settled in Philadelphia, opening 
a little shop for the sale of goods obtained mainly 
from San Domingo. The war with England, however, 
affected his business disastrously, and for a time he 
had to content himself with the humble position of 
claret and cider bottler ; but after the Declaration 
of Independence he again resumed his old trading 
connection with the West Indies, happening on one 
of the strangest cargoes, to begin with, that ever 
trader fell in with. While two of his ships were 
lying in the harbour of San Domingo, an insurrection 
broke out on the island, and the scared planters 
hurried to the vessels with all the treasure they 
could carry, leaving it on board while they went 
back for more. But they never returned ; the rebels 
set upon them and murdered them, and Girard's ships 
had to sail away to New Orleans with valuable 
property for which there were no claimants, leaving 
Girard to assume possession. Although this was 
not the most reputable way of acquiring worldly 
goods, there was no one to dispute Girard's title, so 
he made the most of his opportunity, extended his 
business connection, and ultimately became one of 
the merchant princes of Philadelphia. In 1812, at 
the age of sixty-two, he commenced banking opera- 
tions on a large scale, and during many years con- 
ferred great advantages upon the community, and 
rendered important services to the Government He 
lived until 1831, leaving behind him not only a 
noble record of charities done in his lifetime, but a 
sum of ,£400,000 for the founding of the Girard 
College for Orphans in Philadelphia, as well as 
large amounts for other philanthropic and public 
objects. He died worth £1,800,000— a marvellous 
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fortune for those days. In his younger years he 
had been compelled to fight hard for a position, 
but once he had gained the first stage on the road 
to success he went straight ahead for the highest 
point. '*- 

An English successful "bygone," contemporary 
with Stephen Girard, was John Gladstone, father 
of the distinguished statesman who for so many 
years led the Liberal party in this country. On one 
occasion John was sent to transact some business 
in Liverpool, and the Mersey port impressed him so 
favourably with its business advantages, that he pre- 
vailed upon his father to allow him to remain there. 
For a time he was a clerk in the office of Corrie and 
Co., corn merchants, and after a few years of capable 
service he was made a partner. At one time he 
saved the firm from ruin by going over to America 
and buying grain at a most critical period. They 
had twenty-four ships there, for which it was impos- 
sible to get cargoes, and they were on the point of 
returning with ballast only when Mr. Gladstone's 
timely arrival enabled purchases to be made that 
resulted in full cargoes for the vessels and saved the 
firm's credit After sixteen years of partnership, 
the other members of the firm retired, leaving John 
Gladstone sole owner of the business. He was then 
joined by his brother Robert, and they traded as 
John Gladstone and Co. From this time the enter- 
prise gradually expanded to great proportions. The 
firm became extensively engaged in trade with the 
West Indies, where they purchased large estates, 
besides having vessels sailing constantly between 
Liverpool and China, and India. Success after success 
was won, and John Gladstone became one of Liver- 
pool's wealthiest men. He sat in Parliament for 
nine years, and had the gratification of listening to 
his son's maiden speech, which was in great part a 
defence of the father's connection with the West 
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Indian slave trade. This was in 1833. A baronetcy 
was conferred upon John Gladstone in 1845 by Sir 
Robert Peel. He died in 185 1, at the age of eighty- 
eight, having lived to see his son achieve a prominent 
position as a statesman, and having been able to 
leave behind him a large fortune, gained by long, 
arduous, and dogged perseverance, amidst many 
drawbacks, and in spite of extended periods of 
national depression, the result of war, disease, and 
famine. 

Since the days of Stephen Girard and Sir John 
Gladstone, the industrial developments have created 
a new type of the man of business. In our time 
the action of the industrial world is covered by the 
unification at given points of the efforts of the three 
co-existent forces of Capital, Business Ability, and 
Manual Labour, which Mr. Andrew Carnegie — no 
mean authority in such matters — regards as the 
legs of the three-legged stool of industrial success. 
"While the three legs stand sound and firm," says 
the great iron-master, "the stool stands ; but let any 
one of the three weaken and break, let it be pulled 
out or struck out, down goes the stool to the ground ; 
and the stool is of no use until the third leg is 
restored." As an illustration of the general relation- 
ship of the three component elements of industrial 
strength, the homely metaphor is happy and to the 
point The three elements are, or should be, equal 
parts of a grand whole. Capital, which is the breath 
of life to industrial effort, is the initiating power ; 
then comes Business Ability, which sets itself to 
utilize the instrumentalities of production to the 
best advantage; and, finally, Labour takes up its 
part of the task, providing the hands that guide the 
multiform operations necessary to the conversion of 
raw materials into finished products. 

It is not always, however, that the weight of the 
industrial burden is evenly apportioned. Capital is 
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sometimes too greedy or too lazy, and exacts more 
than is fair from the other partners ; Business Ability 
often drives too hard a bargain with Labour, and 
occasionally squeezes Capital into too tight a corner ; 
and Labour sometimes wants to assume the rdU of 
the most important partner and dictate to the others. 
These misunderstandings always breed trouble. When 
once the industrial trinity becomes disunited from 
any cause, then ruin is threatened ; but, with the 
saving principle of interdependence recognized 
throughout the combination, harmony of action and 
substantial progress are the results. 

The great change in the constitution of this alliance 
in recent years has been the elevation of the second 
partner— Business Ability — to equal rank with" the 
money-provider — the capitalist In the old days, 
before die advent of steam and the organization of 
colossal industrial enterprises — while trade consisted 
of numberless small undertakings, prosecuted leisurely 
— the capitalist was his own man of business, managing 
and directing his enterprise down to the minutest 
details ; but now, when establishments are on such a 
gigantic scale that they have to be divided and sub- 
divided into departments and sub-departments, a new 
order of business man has arisen, with a genius for 
management and administration, whose place in the 
economic structure is as well defined, and as necessary 
to the general success of the undertaking, as that of 
the capitalist or of the aggregation of labour. In 
such enormous concerns as now dominate the leading 
industries, opportunities occur for the men who show 
themselves specially capable without having to turn 
to fresh fields of operation. The clever workman 
pushes his way into management, the able man of 
business wins a pfcce side by side with the capitalist, 
and every new stroke of successful development is a 
turning-point towards a higher stage of advancement 
to the ablest members of the combination. 
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Every civilizing force is an active element, and 
there are links of connection between one and another, 
from the sublimest intellectual inspiration to the 
narrowest business aim. It is the province of thought 
to enlarge the spiritual boundaries of our nature, and 
to restrain the selfish qualities which mere money- 
making encourages. It may not accomplish all that 
it sets itself to achieve, but, strong as is the opposi- 
tion arrayed against it, it broadens men's sympathies, 
enforces the recognition of moral precepts, and spreads 
over the more sordid aspects of the endless struggle 
for existence, for riches, or for power, the humanizing 
breath of the higher consciousness. The successful 
life of the business world does not always reflect any 
great share of the nobler feelings and motives, but 
the more receptive it is to them the more completely 
successful it proves itself, for the success that is of 
money and nothing beyond is not worthy of being 
called a success at all. 

What said the late W. H. Vanderbilt, when at 
the height of his riches, with a fortune amounting to 
£40,000,000? He said, "The care of two hundred 
million dollars is too great a load for any brain or 
back to bear ; it is enough to kill a man. There is 
no pleasure to be got out of it as an offset — no good 
of any kind. I have no real gratification or enjoy- 
ment of any sort more than my neighbour who is 
worth only half a million." 

The success that is greatest is that which fills the 
largest space in the esteem of one's fellow-men. The 
success which simply hoards millions, builds palaces 
to live in, and yachts to sail in — that spreads its 
increment of wealth in ostentatious pleasures and vain 
display — is worthless: a canker to the soul and a 
sin against itself and the world. 
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CHAPTER III 

THROUGH THE LABYRINTH OF INVENTION 

The progress of the world is largely the outcome of 
invention — that creative faculty in man which adds 
to his command of the elements and resources of 
Nature, and with each fresh contribution widens the 
scope of civilization. "All the years invent," says 
Tennyson. The years that yield inventions of the 
first magnitude, however, do not follow each other in 
steady succession, but are dotted over the centuries 
only at wide intervals. Thus it is there is no road 
to success that is more difficult to travel than that of 
invention — none which calls for such absolute devo- 
tion, none which puts so severe a strain upon the 
sublime virtues of patience, endurance, and persever- 
ance. It is not sufficient for a man to possess 
inventive genius ; he must have the moral qualities 
necessary to brace him for the inevitable struggle 
which is involved in working a problem of invention 
to the stage of practical utility ; without this support 
it is not likely he will reach success — at least, not by 
or for himself. And, governing all, impelling him 
irresistibly forward, clear of every disaster and 
disappointment, breeding fresh hopes from the ashes 
of every despair, he must have the sustaining influence 
of a ceaseless enthusiasm. But to one who can bring 
to the task of invention these indispensable gifts of 
heart and mind, and who is possessed of an inventive 
idea of real value — one that in its execution will 
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mean a permanent addition to the world's instrumen- 
talities — there is no path more alluring, and none 
which offers a more brilliant reward at the end of 
the journey. An invention of unquestionable utility 
and significance not only means fortune, but lasting 
fame to its contriver, if he possess the business tact 
requisite to secure to himself the legitimate profit o£ 
his labour. 

How important this gift of business capacity is to 
the full realization of an inventor's hopes is only 
too apparent from a glance at the life-records of 
many of our leading inventors, over whose arduous 
trials and years of brave struggle the verdict of 
worldly failure has often had to be written because 
of their disregard of ordinary business rules, and 
their lack of business foresight In many instances, 
through the absence of practical safeguards, inventors 
have had to bear the humiliation of seeing others 
win large fortunes out of inventions which have only 
landed their originators in poverty. The poor 
inventor has been a familiar, and often a heart- 
rending figure, through all the phases of the world's 
industrial developments, and if there be one lesson 
that the lives of these unfortunate geniuses convey 
more emphatically than another, it is that of the 
necessity of acting upon business methods. There 
are natures to which the acquirement of business 
habits is impossible, but, fortunately, not many. To 
most men it is given to have some appreciation 
of the advantages of such habits, and of the sad 
results which attend a neglect of them ; and it is 
perhaps easier to cultivate these essential aids to 
prosperity than is generally imagined. In these days, 
indeed, when trade and industry are leading factors 
in a nation's greatness, the cultivation of business 
capacity ought not to be left to the moulding of 
chance and circumstance. 

It is a melancholy truth that many of our great 
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inventors of the past have died poor because of their 
want of business nous. Kay, the inventor of the fly- 
shuttle,' allowed himself to be cheated out of his 
patent royalties; Hargreaves, the inventor of the 
spinning-jenny, was unable to keep his invention in 
his own hands, but let it go to the Strutts, who made 
an immense fortune out of it ; Crompton, whose 
genius gave to the world the spinning-mule, parted 
with the invention to the cotton manufacturers of 
Lancashire for a promised subscription which only 
yielded him something under £60; Koenig, the 
inventor of the steam-printing press, permitted un- 
scrupulous rivals to possess themselves of the leading 
principles of the machine, and had his life saddened 
and embittered by the thought that much of the 
reward that ought to have been his alone had gone 
to others ; and Richard Trevethick, who invented a 
locomotive, and had it running ten years before 
Stephenson's first railway-engine was heard of, was 
so wanting in practicability that he seldom derived 
any benefit from his ideas, although many of them 
were of great originality. 

But in the case of the inventors in whom business 
capacity has joined forces with creative ability, the 
results have been entirely different James Watt 
came perilously near making a failure of the steam- 
engine; but his astute business partner, Matthew 
Boulton, saved him. Boulton supplied the practical 
qualities that Watt was deficient in, although Watt 
was by no means such an incompetent in business 
affairs as Hargreaves or Crompton. Still, in spite of 
all that Boulton and Watt could do— in spite of the 
fact that they had to offer to the world one of the 
most important inventions ever introduced — it was 
not until the first steam-engine patent was on the 
point of expiring that they began to feel assured of 
a financial as well as a scientific success. Not long 
before the turning-point had been reached, Watt had 
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written to his partner a not very hopeful letter in 
which he said, " Almost the whole country is against 
us, and look upon us as oppressors and tyrants from 
whose hands they believe the horrid imps of Satan 
are to relieve them. 11 But opposing elements were 
gradually subdued by sheer business force, and 
threatened bankruptcy was averted. Then followed 
the substantial monetary reward that had been so 
well earned. 

It was the possession of the business gift that 
saved Richard Arkwright. With less of the true 
inventor's gift than either Hargreaves or Crompton, 
he made his way into the front rank of England's 
manufacturers and employers of labour, while they 
struggled in vain with difficulties that his more 
practical mind would have surmounted. Arkwright 
gained wealth and a knighthood ; his fellow-inventors 
died in poverty. In Arkwright the business and 
inventive faculties were about equally combined, and 
his ultimate triumph was a natural result of such 
association. 

In later times, inventors have been better equipped 
from a business point of view than were the inventors 
of the latter half of the eighteenth and the first half 
of the nineteenth centuries. For one thing, the 
general standard of education became higher; for 
another, people began to live in a more active 
business atmosphere than formerly, and consequently 
the inventor was in closer touch with business affairs 
than his predecessors of past generations had been. 

We need only glance at the life-histories of some 
of the earlier inventors to understand the causes of 
their failure. In some instances, it must be admitted, 
they had to battle against a seeming conspiracy of 
untoward circumstances over which no amount of 
business alertness could have prevailed ; but, for the 
most part, they failed to arrive at the point of tangible 
pecuniary success because of personal shortcomings 
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which thwarted their dearest hopes, many of them 
going down to the grave railing at a selfish and 
hard-hearted world, when the main blame of their 
misfortune was attributable to themselves. Doubtless 
there was much of cruelty and hardship in the ex- 
periences of such men as Kay, Hargreaves, Crompton, 
and some later inventors, and they were to a deplor- 
able extent the victims of designing selfishness and 
greed; but in a world of strife and conflict, of 
jealousies and prejudices, such as we live in, it should 
always be considered a man's bounden duty to him- 
self and those who are in any way dependent upon 
him, to fortify his worldly position from the insidious 
attacks of unfavourable influences. Self-denial and 
self-effacement are very different qualities; in the 
exercise of the one we approach the divine, in the 
indulgence of the latter we commit a crime against 
our manliness. The world and its duties and re- 
sponsibilities are things to be confronted and borne, 
not evaded, and, without being unduly aggressive or 
selfish, one can hold one's own and still be respected 
of one's fellow-men. There are few objects more 
pitiable than the man who is feebly and helplessly 
good, and nothing else, for no better reason than 
that he has not strength of character enough to be 
of any account at all As Thoreau said, "Do not 
be merely good, be good for something." Duty, and 
the force of will to do it, these are what a man owes 
both to himself and the world. 

In the troubled history of invention there is probably 
no character that stands out as more prominently 
exemplifying devotion to a worthy task and purity 
of thought and aim than that of Bernard Pailisy, the 
potter. He was not only a great inventor, but a 
noble thinker, and one of our Protestant martyrs. 

Born at Agen, in France, about the year 1510, he 
was trained in ways of piety and truth by God-fear- 
ing parents, "with no other books," he said, "than 
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heaven and earth, which are open to all." For many 
years he followed the trade of a wandering glass- 
painter, subsequently settling down in the town of 
Santes, where he married, and for a time enjoyed a 
fair income. He had been married about two years, 
when some friend happened to show him an earthen- 
ware cup that so fascinated him that it inspired him 
with a desperate longing to become a potter and 
fabricate similar articles. He describes it as "an 
earthen cup turned and enamelled with much beauty," 
and relates how he began to think that he too might 
discover how to make enamels. " Regardless of the 
fact that I had no knowledge of clays," he says, " I 
began to seek for enamels, as a man gropes in the 
dark." 

Then followed that remarkable quest of his which 
was continued for a number of years, and reduced 
himself and family to the verge of starvation. He 
kept on, however, with dogged persistence, never 
completely despairing, terrible as his straits were at 
times, and experimented with no fewer than three 
hundred different chemical mixtures before the 
faintest gleam of success attended his efforts. When 
at last he had obtained a plastic combination that 
was more promiseful, he was unable to get sufficient 
heat for its proper fusion either from his own or the 
potters' furnaces, so he bethought him of the fiercer 
fires of the glass furnaces, to which he took his 
pieces, and while watching the action of the increased 
heat upon his mixture was overjoyed to find that 
one of his chief difficulties was on the point of being 
solved. After several hours of anxious waiting, his 
earthenware pieces were drawn out; and on one of 
them his preparation had been melted, revealing, 
when cooled, a coating of singularly beautiful white 
enamel 

But Pallisy's perplexities were not ended. He built 
a fresh furnace for himself, but had not sufficient fuel 
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to keep the heat to the necessary pitch while his 
pieces were in process of conversion. "The wood 
having failed me," he writes, " I was forced to burn 
the paling which maintained the boundaries of my 
garden ; which being burnt also, I was forced to 
burn the tables and the flooring of my house, to 
cause the melting of my second composition. I 
suffered an anguish that I cannot speak of, for I was 
quite exhausted and dried up by the heat of the 
furnace; it was more than a month since my shirt 
had been dried upon me. Further to console me, I 
was an object of mockery; and even those from 
whom solace was due ran crying through the town 
that I was burning my floors ; and in this way my 
credit was taken from me, and I was regarded as a 
madman." But, convinced of approaching success, 
and wishing to hasten it in every possible way, the 
patient potter engaged a man to help him for half-a- 
year, but, "for want of money," he says, "I was 
forced to give him part of my clothes for wages." 
His tribulations became agonizing. His furnaces 
failed him time after time, and he endured much 
mental and physical suffering. " I was for the space 
of ten years," he writes, "so wasted in my person 
that there was no form nor prominence of muscle on 
my arms or legs." 

Then, by slow degrees, he began to get better 
results from his furnaces, and was able to advertise 
himself publicly as a " Worker in Earth and Inventor 
of Rustic Figulines." The new ware attracted the 
notice of wealthy patrons ; he received orders to furnish 
the encaustic decorations of a nobleman's chateau, 
and ultimately was able to remove to Paris and set 
up a workshop near the Tuileries, where for the next 
ten years he produced a succession of works of art pot- 
tery that became the fashion and yielded him wealth. 

Misfortune then fell upon him again, darkening his 
closing years, and causing his life to end in martyrdom. 
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Pallisy was a Protestant His friends at Court saved 
him from the massacre of St Bartholomew, only to 
see him later on cast into the Bastille, in which 
gloomy fortress he died in 1589. Henry III. visited 
the potter in his cell, expressed pity for him, and 
told him that he would be compelled to order his 
execution, along with two girls who were his fellow- 
prisoners, unless he recanted. "You say you pity 
me," said Pallisy, scornfully, to the King; "it is I 
who pity you, who have said, 'I am compelled.' 
That is not speaking like a King. These girls and 
I, who have part in the kingdom of heaven, we will 
teach you to talk royally. The Guises, all your 
people, and yourself, cannot compel a potter to bow 
down to images of clay." 

Pallisy was a man of heroic mould, of noble aims, 
and pure heart, and when he set himself the task of 
his life he bent all his energies to its accomplishment, 
and, slow as the work was, and overshadowed as 
his path was by trials and difficulties, he never 
swerved from his purpose until success had crowned 
his efforts. In religion he was equally steadfast. 
He was not to be moved from worshipping God in 
his own way any more than he was to be diverted 
from striving for his perfect enamel Yet, with all 
his strength of mind and tenacity of effort, there was 
one serious mistake that Pallisy made. He began 
his experiments in ignorance, without first acquiring 
a knowledge of the methods and achievements in 
pottery that were already known. An acquaintance 
with the conditions of the trade at the time that he 
entered it as a novice, without practical training for 
the work, would have saved him, as he afterwards 
confessed, many years of useless labour. He had 
the business gift, and could use it effectively enough 
when once he had obtained something to do business 
with, and in that respect was more fortunate than 
many that followed him. 
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Of the three great names that adorn the annals 
of invention in the cotton industry, that of Samuel 
Crompton, who may be said to have put the finishing 
touches to the cruder machines of Hargreaves and 
Arkwright, offers a striking example of weakness of self- 
assertion and the consequent failure to reap the benefit 
that otherwise might have come to him for the remark- 
able invention which was the offspring of his genius. 

Crompton was a man of simple habits, refined 
instincts, and a trusting and sympathetic nature. 
He played the violin, and was fond of rambling in 
the woods and fields. Living with his widowed 
mother at a lonely old house called the " Hall i' th* 
Wood," near Bolton, employing himself at a cotton 
loom in the humble dwelling, along with a crippled 
relative, he evinced more interest in his work than 
was customary with cotton weavers in those days. 
As he sat at his loom, throwing his shuttle from side 
to side of the web, his blithe whistling or singing 
was often interrupted by the breaking of a thread, 
and now and then he lapsed into a wondering mood, 
and asked himself why these breakages should occur 
so often and whether it was not possible to abate 
the evil? Then the dormant genius within him 
flashed into life, and the yearning for invention 
became a dominant influence that drew every other 
desire into subjection. It was surely possible, he 
argued with himself, to construct a machine that 
would spin a more durable yarn than was then being 
produced from the machinery which Hargreaves and 
Arkwright had invented. 

Thus it came to pass that in the quiet hours of 
the night he would betake himself to one of the 
deserted rooms in the old house in the wood, and the 
passing villagers little imagined as they looked up at 
the lighted windows that the widow's son was busy 
upon a model of an improved spinning machine. 
For five years Crompton's experiments were secretly 
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prosecuted ; but his means were small, and to raise 
funds for the materials he required for his model he 
obtained an engagement to play the violin at the 
Bolton Theatre, for which he received eighteenpence 
a night After that he had to steal time during the 
day, as best he could, for working at his model ; 
still, he was able to make better progress, and one 
day he greatly surprised his mother by showing her 
his completed invention, upon which he spun a finer 
yarn than she had ever looked upon before. 

Then there was a period of serious trouble and 
danger. The cotton operatives arose in arms against 
the machinery that was already in use, which they 
began to destroy in all directions, under the impres- 
sion that it was depriving them of their means of 
subsistence. What would they have done had they 
discovered this new machine of Crompton's, which 
threatened a still greater interference with their 
labour ? In his alarm, Crompton took his spinning- 
mule to pieces, and hid it away in " a garret near the 
big clock in the old hall," where it remained in silent 
abeyance until the agitation had calmed down. Then 
the machine was quietly brought out again, recon- 
structed, and set to work, and it soon became a 
matter of trade gossip that young Crompton was 
offering to manufacturers a finer and stronger yarn 
than they were able to obtain from any other source ; 
and, beyond a doubt, Crompton was inundated with 
orders, and began to make money. This was the 
one happy period of Crompton's life. Without buoy- 
ing himself up with any wild dreams of affluence, 
he nevertheless regarded his invention as bringing 
him within measurable distance of a competency. An 
augmented purse gave him new desires and new 
ambitions. He bought himself a silver watch — a 
great token of material prosperity in those days 
among the class to which Crompton belonged. Then 
he married, and took his wife home to the old hall 
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in the wood. His invention soon afterwards began 
to give him anxiety, for, though he did his best to 
keep it a secret until such time as he could save 
money to patent it, the knowledge of it leaked out, 
and the manufacturers of Bolton entreated him to 
let the trade have the advantage of it. Arkwright 
heard of it, and travelled over sixty miles to get a 
sight of it If Arkwright had been in Crompton's 
shoes how differently the machine would have been 
handled ! What a profitable " deal " he would have 
made with the cotton lords! But Crompton — poor, 
simple soul ! — put trust in the cotton men, and when 
they promised him a large public subscription in 
return for his invention, he believed them, and handed 
it over to them, with the result that, after much 
vexatious delay, a sum of not quite £60 was pre- 
sented to him. The firm of Peel, Yates and Co. — 
of which Sir Robert Peel, the father of the eminent 
statesman, was the principal member — were the first 
to profit by the invention, making their own machines 
after Crompton's model, and contenting themselves 
for the time with subscribing a guinea to the Crompton 
fund It is but fair to add that Peel afterwards 
offered Crompton a position of trust in his works, 
and later, a partnership ; but the inventor, who let 
every business opportunity pass him, refused to be 
consoled in this way, and to the end of his days con- 
tinued to accuse Peel of having "robbed him of the 
product of his brain." 

Thenceforward, instead of rousing himself for a 
more vigorous fight against opposing circumstances, 
Crompton brooded upon his wrongs, and nursed them 
to his own discomfiture and humiliation. 

Only once afterwards did he attempt to enter the 
field of invention, spid that was with an improved 
carding-machine ; but as he stood contemplating it 
one day, his ancient wrath arose within him, and, 
taking up an axe, he broke the machine to pieces, 
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pronouncing its epitaph in the bitter words, "They 
shall not have this too ! " 

Later on, when in poverty and distress, a further 
subscription was raised for him, and Parliament was 
approached on his behalf. Several members of 
Parliament interested themselves in the matter, and 
one night, while Crompton was waiting in the lobby 
of the House of Commons, Mr. Perceval, who was 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, was heard to 
remark that the Government meant to propose a grant 
of ^"20,000 to the inventor. Then Perceval passed 
on. The next moment a shot was heard. The 
Prime Minister had been assassinated. This appall- 
ing incident caused the postponement of the Crompton 
matter, and when it was brought up again a few days 
later £5000 was all that was awarded. Then, instead 
of investing the money in some safe security, Crompton 
ventured into business with it, and lost every farthing, 
dying in 1827, at the age of seventy-four, in extreme 
poverty, a victim more of his own business incapacity, 
perhaps, than of the ingratitude, great as that was, of 
those who had profited by his invention. At the time 
that the petition to Parliament on Crompton's behalf 
was presented it was shown that £300,000 a year was 
being contributed to the revenue by the number of 
his "mules 11 then in operation. 

Lack of mental ballast and a failure of business 
preception prevented Richard Trevethick, the Cornish 
inventor, from amassing a fortune. He was several 
times on the heels of the fickle goddess, and might 
have won her favour but for a headlong pace that 
landed him in slippery ways where there was no 
certainty of foothold. Trevethick could never let 
his ideas ripen to their natural fulness, his imagina- 
tion was always working ahead of them. He was 
impulsive and impetuous ; but impulsiveness does not 
consort with wisdom, and impetuosity is not strength ; 
both are subversive to real progress. 
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Trevethick was a giant in every sense, great in 
stature, strong as a lion, with a brain so active that 
it was capable of wrestling simultaneously with a 
host of inventive tasks. The steamship, the loco- 
motive, the screw-propeller, iron ships, and the 
hydraulic crane were all lurking in his thoughts years 
before they were taken in hand and perfected by 
others ; but this irrepressible desire to do everything 
while concentrating the full force of his mind upon 
nothing, frustrated his advancement at all points. 
Had he remembered and applied Robert Cecil's 
axiom, that " the shortest way to do many things is 
to do only one thing at a time/' how successfully his 
career might have worked out ! He was a man of 
splendid dreams, but of small realizations. 

In 1803 Trevethick had a locomotive at work at 
a colliery at Fenydarran in South Wales ; in 1808 
he had another of an improved pattern running on a 
circular railway in London — a sort of toy affair, for 
which he charged people a shilling a head per ride. 
Then the impracticable Cornishman fell out of line 
with the locomotive, and, a few years later, George 
Stephenson took the problem up and worked it to a 
successful issue. 

In 1809 Trevethick was engaged in constructing 
a tunnel under the Thames between Rotherhithe and 
Limehouse, but thoughtlessly pushing a rod through 
the roof one day to demonstrate the exact line 
of it to some people in a boat on the river, he let 
a flood of water into the excavation and had to fly 
for his life, bringing his undertaking to an igno- 
minious end. The tunnels that have since been bored 
under the Thames have, fortunately, been under the 
direction of less erratic spirits. 

After this catastrophe, Trevethick took up mining 
machinery again, and exhibited a model of a pump- 
ing engine in a shop window near Fitzroy Square, 
which was seen by the manager of a Peruvian silver 
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mine, who was at that time in London in search of 
new machinery. This gentleman, whose name was 
Uville, sought an interview, and ordered several 
engines, which were sent out to Peru, and gave so 
much satisfaction that the inventor himself was 
invited to go over to the land of the Incas. Treve- 
thick set sail for Lima in 1 8 17. On landing he was 
received with honours of State, the Viceroy coming 
out to greet him, and the people assembling in crowds 
to cheer him. For a time, Trevethick was in luck's 
way. He was created a marquis and grandee of old 
Spain, and figured as Don Ricardo Trevethick. But 
just as he was beginning to feel at home in his pros- 
perity, the Peruvians got up a fresh revolution, and 
Don Ricardo had to escape from the country with 
nothing left of his supposed fortune but a pair of 
silver spurs and the clothes he was wearing. He 
next turned up in Chili, and remained there until 
1827, always evolving gigantic projects ; now suc- 
ceeding, now failing ; one day the owner of a mountain 
of copper ore, another day worse than penniless. 
Then when Chili proved as unkind as Brazil he 
turned his face once more towards England, where his 
busy brain was soon at work planning more gigantic 
projects. One of his schemes involved the making 
of artificial ice by evaporation, but he was unable to 
command capital sufficient to put the idea to a 
practical test After the passing of the Reform Bill 
of 1832 he came before the public with a proposal 
for a cast-iron monument to be 100 feet high, to 
weigh 6000 tons, and to cost £80,000, to be erected 
as a u symbol of the beauty, strength, and unaffected 
grandeur of the British Constitution." And with 
that the profitless dreaming of this great but undis- 
ciplined genius came to an end. Two months later 
he died in want at Dartford, his remains being borne 
to the grave by a body of mechanics from a neigh- 
bouring foundry. 
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Turning to the lives of more recent inventors, it 
is gratifying to find that the majority of them have 
been possessed of a strong element of worldly sense 
along with their special genius. Trials they have 
undergone, privations and neglect they have suffered, 
and where the few have succeeded the many have 
failed ; but, for the most part, the inventors of the 
last fifty years have displayed business aptitude, and 
have known how to look after their own interests. 
The mistakes of earlier inventors have been object- 
lessons that have not been lost upon their successors. 

The story of the sewing-machine may serve as 
an illustration of the methods by which an invention 
has been worked into a practical and highly profitable 
article from the usual small beginnings under modern 
conditions. It represents many names, reveals trials 
and hardships as well as success, and discloses some 
amount of sordidness, yet it has had an active busi- 
ness environment almost from the first Elias Howe, 
patented the earliest practical sewing-machine. That 
was in 1846. It was a crude effort, however, in com- 
parison with machines of a later date, and did not 
gain immediate acceptance. Howe had occupied him- 
self for many years with the invention, and had suffered 
the penalties generally attaching to long and patient 
application to an all-absorbing idea. When he took 
out his patent he was almost destitute of means, and 
then, finding himself in possession of a machine that 
no one seemed to care about taking up, he was 
greatly disheartened. After trying in vain to intro- 
duce it in the United States, he came to England 
with it, but met with no better success here than at 
home, and had great difficulty in raising money 
enough to pay his passage back to America. Again 
and again he solicited aid in putting the machine on 
the market, but it was not until other sewing-machine 
inventors entered the field that his idea began to 
yield him much money. 
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While Howe was endeavouring to push his machine, 
with such small success, Allen B. Wilson, of Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, brought out, in 1850, an improved one, 
which not only attracted attention to itself, but was 
a means of drawing additional notice to Howe's 
machine, inasmuch as a question of patent rights 
was more or less involved. In Howe's original 
machine the material to be sewn had to be hung up 
on pins in a perpendicular position, but in Wilson's 
machine the work was placed on a horizontal table, 
and, in addition to this improvement, the presser-foot 
was introduced, also the feed coming up through the 
table, and the needle passing through a hole in the 
table — all indispensable elements to a practical 
machine. Wilson was not a clever man of business, 
and after allowing a set of patent-right sharpers to 
exploit his invention for a while, he associated him- 
self with Nathaniel Wheeler, of Watertown, Con- 
necticut, and the Wheeler and Wilson Manufacturing 
Company was the result But somehow Wilson did 
not get the secure business footing in the concern that 
might have been expected, although there was a later 
patent of his in 185 1, introducing the rotary hook 
and bobbin instead of the shuttle, which greatly 
strengthened his position. Wheeler, who was a 
"cute" business man, without any useless sentiment 
in his composition, managed to squeeze the inventor 
out of the company after a time, but a little later 
Edward Clark lent Wilson a helping hand with his 
affairs, and watched over his interests until Wilson's 
patents expired, in 1864, when a seven years' exten- 
sion was obtained in his own name, by which means, 
and under arrangements made with the Wheeler and 
Wilson Company, he subsequently received about 
£100,000 in royalties. 

Meanwhile, other sewing-machine inventors and 
claimants were bestirring themselves ; but Howe, by 
virtue of his first patent, held the commanding position, 
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tid enforced the payment of royalties from all the 
ther makers of sewing-machines. Howe, indeed, 
rofited more by the improvements of others than by 
is own invention. 

Among the various other competing companies 
rhich sprung into existence after Howe's original 
»atent was taken out was the Grover and Baker Corn- 
any, which introduced a machine that used two needles 
nd two spools of thread. The men constituting this 
ompany were William O. Grover, a tailor, William 
I. Baker, and Orlando B. Potter, a Boston lawyer, 
n the course of a few years all these men made 
arge fortunes out of the business. 

Another successful sewing-machine inventor was 
Isaac M. Singer, who took his first patent out in 185 1. 
Singer was without money at the outset, but Edward 
Clark — the man who afterwards came to the rescue 
of Allen Wilson — put £140 into the business, and 
on this slight foundation an enterprise was built up 
which eventually made millionaires of the two part- 
ners, Edward Clark leaving behind him at his decease 
as the result of his original £140 investment, a fortune 
of over £1,400,000. And all this time Elias Howe 
was also accumulating his millions. The three great 
companies — the Wheeler and Wilson, the Grover and 
Baker, and the Singer — were paying him a royalty 
of £1 for every machine they produced, under a 
contract that practically kept the trade exclusively 
in their hands. Howe seems to have carried his 
prosperity with dignity. He was a man of massive 
build, with a fine head, and long hair which rested 
in clusters on his shoulder. At the time of the Civil 
War he set the example of enlisting as a private, 
and went to Maryland with his regiment On one 
occasion there was much murmuring because of some 
delay in paying the men, whereupon Howe drew a 
cheque for the amount and thus smoothed the diffi- 
culty over. 
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Again, in this story of the sewing-machine, we 
have the man of business rather than the man of 
invention creating the success. True, Howe, Wilson, 
Grover, and Singer supplied the ideas — they were the 
men of genius in the several combinations — but 
Wheeler, Potter, and Clark were the men who turned 
the ideas into money. The wealth that the sewing- 
machine yielded one way and another to the original 
patentees and their associates was enormous. Howe 
for many years netted £ 100,000 a year from his 
royalties. Wheeler and his partners for almost as 
long a period divided ^"200,000 a year between them ; 
and Singer left a fortune of nearly £3,000,000 at his 
decease. Add to these the fortunes made by Grover, 
Baker, Potter, and Clark, and the total assumes fabu- 
lous proportions. 

A goodly list might be compiled of inventors who 
have managed the business part of their careers as 
ably, perhaps, as others would have done it for them, 
and who have thus reaped where they have sown, 
and have not had to share the harvest of their genius 
with others. Lord Masham, who, as Samuel Cunliffe 
Lister, started a small factory some sixty years ago 
at Bradford, drifted into a career of invention, and, 
sometimes alone, sometimes in conjunction with 
others, took out patent after patent for inventions 
connected with the textile industries, until over a 
hundred patents came to be recorded in his name, 
several of which yielded him princely returns. Over 
one set of inventions he spent £250,000 before he 
received the least benefit from them, though they 
ultimately made him millions. These were the inven- 
tions connected with the silk waste industry, by which 
an article that had previously been treated as rubbish 
was made amenable to mechanical manipulation, and 
could be worked up into beautiful fabrics of plush 
and velvet No one could accuse Lord Masham of 
want of business capacity. 
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Lord Armstrong, the inventor of the hydraulic 
crane, the Armstrong gun, and many other important 
improvements in weapons of warfare, also achieved 
an immense fortune by the business-like handling of 
his inventions, although he declined to avail himself of 
the patent rights of his famous gun, which to a great 
extent revolutionized the art of war. Always an in- 
defatigable worker, he never became so absorbed as 
to lose the proper perspective of the object he was 
engaged upon. He saw the true relation of what 
he was aiming at to the general bearing of things* 
Cool, methodical, sympathetic, he presented a happy 
combination of the three special temperaments of 
the inventor, the philosopher, and the man of busi- 
ness, and never allowed himself to become con- 
fused. It is related that on a certain occasion, while 
walking through the works at Elswick, he came upon 
some member of the working staff who, having ex- 
hausted his patience on something he was working 
upon, cried, " Oh, damn the thing ! " Lord Armstrong 
overheard him, and rebuked him thus : " If swearing 
will advance science, swear away as long as you like ; 
but as it won't, what is the good of it ? " 

Thomas A. Edison, the catalogue of whose inven- 
tions would almost require a volume to itself, extend- 
ing as it does, from stove-piping to voltage, from 
phonographs to iron-smelting, has been a clever man 
of business, and is probably as rich as he wants to be. 
In his younger days, Edison sold pea-nuts, candy, 
books, and newspapers on railway trains, but his 
chance came when a railway servant ; whose child he 
had saved from death, taught him the art of telegraphy, 
and thus put him in touch with those scientific pur- 
suits in which he has ever since been such a devoted 
and successful worker. 

What an array of inventors with bright business 
instincts it would be possible to set forth from the 
record of the inventions of the latter half of the 
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nineteenth century t How different the story from that 
of other periods ! And how much larger and more 
varied the inventor's field of action ! There are men 
to-day making incomes of thousands a year from in- 
genious toys such as curbstone pedlars offer every day 
to by-passers in the London streets. A man patents 
a new idea in umbrella frames and makes a fortune 
of £170,000. Another invents metal plates for boot- 
soles and realizes a still larger fortune. A "stylo- 
graphic " pen yields an income of £40,000 a year for 
several years. An American becomes a millionaire 
from an invention for producing perforated chair- 
bottoms. A young woman makes hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds out of a patent for introducing pepsin 
into chewing-gum. Many millions have been made 
from patents in connection with rubber appliances; 
and other things, such as buttons, screws, dress- 
fasteners, brushes, safety-pins, gas-burners, paper- 
fasteners, locks, proprietary medicines, studs, and so 
on, have been prolific as fortune makers. The list is 
interminable. But the business spirit shines through 
them all. They have every one been conceived with 
the view to making money ; with the same view they 
are put on the market and handled ; if there has been 
any real value in them, it is the business spirit that 
has got it out of them. 

Business may not be everything in life, but it is a 
good deal A right appreciation of it usually means 
success, while a wrong one as often means failure. A 
proper understanding of it will show a man that he 
need not sacrifice any of the higher qualities of mind 
and heart to become a man of business. Some of 
the most cultured and best men of our time are men 
of business. In all that pertains to the advancement 
of human kind, the cultivation of the intellect, and 
the philanthropic effort which does so much to abate 
the sting of misfortune and poverty, our men of business 
are always prominent. Religion, art, letters, all owe 
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much of their present high position to the support and 
encouragement bestowed upon them by our business 
leaders. To be a successful man of business, and at 
the same time to be strongly human, guiding one's 
life by healthy moral principles and studying always 
to be helpful to one's fellow-creatures, is to realize as 
good and as useful an existence as can be reasonably 
attained ; and it is certain that the business man with 
the loftiest ideals touches the highest points of success. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THROUGH AVENUES OF IRON 

FROM Tubal Cain to Carnegie is a tremendous re- 
cord, extending as it does from the shadowy begin- 
nings of metal working to the vast operations of 
what is probably the greatest industrial undertaking 
at present existing. But at whatever stage of the 
history of metallurgy the glow of actual fact shines 
out, we find evidences of solid, sturdy, strenuous 
effort such as might be expected from men whose 
lives are spent amongst iron. All the associations 
of iron are suggestive of strength and vigour. We 
speak of a man of physical hardihood as having an 
iron constitution ; of a man of determined purpose 
as possessing an iron will ; for, as Lowell says — 

" That blood is best which has most iron in*t n 

There is something Titanic, indeed, about the iron 
brood altogether, and through the gleaming corridors 
of the past, moving in and out amongst the fire and 
smoke of the iron processes, we behold a succession 
of brawny, stalwart, energetic men, smelting, and 
casting, and moulding, and hammering their way to 
fame and fortune with a virile power that represents 
all that is strongest in the forces of nature. The 
whole atmosphere in which the mighty Vulcans of 
the foundry and the forge ring out their reverberant 
harmonies is alive with gigantic workings. 

Iron has been the symbol of vigour through all the 
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ages known to man. The nations of the earlier civili- 
zations, when at the zenith of their power, were almost 
as proud of their skill as artificers in iron as of their 
prowess in battle. When the Romans conquered 
Britain, and brought ironworkers in their train, it was 
regarded as no small testimony to the intelligence of 
the vanquished race, that ironworks were found ready 
to the hands of the Roman artificers. In the Weald 
of Sussex, contiguous to the forest lands, iron-smelt- 
ing was carried on with a good deal of spirit in those 
days and for centuries afterwards, with but occasional 
interruptions. That part of the country produced 
nearly all the iron that the people of England re- 
quired. In the sixteenth century there were no fewer 
than a hundred and forty smelting furnaces in Sussex, 
consuming 20,000 cords of wood per annum. 

Then came the important discovery that coal was 
a more suitable fuel than wood for furnace fires, 
which gradually brought about the shifting of the 
iron-working centres to the coal-producing districts. 
The first patent of moment in connection with the 
use of coal in the iron trade was granted in 161 1, 
to Simon Sturtevant, whose license covered "the 
metallical businesses for one and thirty years," giving 
him the power to "neale, melte, and make all kinds 
of mettle oares, iron and steeles, with sea-coale, pit- 
coale, earth-coale, and brush fewell." 

But in the early stages of a great industrial 
transition the road is always strewn with heroic 
failures, and Sturtevant fell by the way, as did his 
successor, John Rovenson ; and it was not until 162 1, 
when Lord Dudley was granted the privileges which 
Sturtevant had been compelled to relinquish, that 
the new alliance of coal with iron was successfully 
cemented, and then it was mainly accomplished by 
the energetic action and inventive skill of Lord 
Dudley's clever son, Dud Dudley. Ancient prejudice 
and unwise legislation proved strong barriers against 
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an adequate development, however, and it was not 
until a full hundred years after Dud Dudley had 
demonstrated the utility of coal for heating furnaces 
that the old-fashioned methods finally disappeared. 
Then followed the important series of improvements 
in blowing apparatus for furnaces, which culminated 
in the introduction of the puddling-furnace, in 1783, 
by Henry Cort, of Gosport 

Cort's story is, up to a certain point, one of un- 
doubted success, the result of years of persistent 
application. He set himself to work out a certain 
idea, and never rested until he had achieved his end. 
It cost him, in addition to his long period of laborious 
service, a sum of £20,000 before his furnace was 
perfected, and then, the chief iron-masters of the 
country having agreed to pay him a royalty of ten 
shillings a ton for the use of his invention, nothing 
seemed more assured than that Cort would soon be 
counted among the rich men of the country. As far 
as he himself was concerned, there was nothing to 
prevent this consummation being realized, and for a 
time the prospect was all that could be desired ; the 
royalties yielded a handsome revenue, and Cort 
became possessed of valuable freehold properties at 
Gosport, Fontley, and Farnham. Then a thunderbolt 
fell out of the blue, and Cort was a ruined man. 
His firm had been extensively employed in connec- 
tion with the new naval dockyard, and his partner, 
Adam Jellicoe, being found guilty of serious defalca- 
tions, Cort's patents were confiscated, the business 
was handed over to a nominee of the navy office, 
and everything that the inventor owned — freeholds, 
savings, inventions — was taken possession of. Thus 
the inventor of a process which meant the saving of 
millions of pounds a year to the trade was suddenly 
reduced to beggary through another's faults, and died 
penniless and heartbroken, after having in vain tried 
to recover his lost position. Had Cort possessed 
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business ability as well as inventive genius, the pro- 
bability is that this catastrophe might have been 
averted ; he would have himself discovered Jellicoe's 
defaults in time to have saved himself from being 
swallowed up in the general disaster that followed. 

The substantial successes in iron-working from 
this time for many years were more the successes of 
business organization than the result of the develop- 
ments of invention, great as the latter were. Scotland 
came into notice as an iron-producing country in the 
second half of the eighteenth century, the famous 
Carron Ironworks, near Glasgow, having been founded 
in 1759 by Dr. J, A. Roebuck, although it was not 
he who worked the enterprise to a successful issue. 
Indeed, Dr. Roebuck, in spite of being associated 
with James Watt in the construction of the first steam- 
engine, and notwithstanding that he was the dis- 
coverer of improved iron-processes, came to grief from 
injudicious speculations which involved him in finan- 
cial ruin. Still, the works he had established at 
Carron were continued, and more capable business 
management made them famous in the history of the 
iron trade. It was at Carron that Smeaton, the 
builder of the Eddystone Lighthouse, introduced his 
improved blowing-apparatus, which consisted of large 
cylinders with closely fitting bellows ; and it was at 
Carron that the poet Burns, attracted by a desire to 
witness the wonderful processes of which everybody 
was talking, was subjected to the rebuff which elicited 
his ready vengeance of verse in the following lines 
scratched on a window-pane of the local inn : — 

rt We cam'na here to view your warks 

In hopes to be mair wise, 
But only, lest we gang to hell, 

It may be nae surprise ; 
But when we tirled at your door 

Your porter dought na hear us ; 
Sae may, should we to hell's yette come, 

Your billie Satan sair us." 
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Before the opening of the nineteenth century, iron 
and coal industries were securely established in most 
of the great mineral regions of the country — in 
Staffordshire, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Durham, North- 
umberland, South Wales, and Scotland — and were 
increasing in scope and solidity year by year. 
Throughout these rich mining districts, out of which 
multitudes of underground toilers have ever since 
been digging the precious hoards of coal and iron 
ore, still larger armies of workmen have been engaged 
in melting and moulding iron into implements, tools, 
and weapons, amidst the glare and grime of con- 
tinuous flame and smoke, which have spread the lurid 
gloom of night over the day, and the flashing fierce- 
ness of an inferno over the night 

But out of the Plutonian realms have stepped 
many men whose names have been honoured in the 
land ; men who have revealed mental as well as 
physical strength ; and whichever way we turn our 
eyes across the iron prospect we see Success written 
upon it in bold and unmistakable characters. 

In 1787 a Yorkshire squire of the name of Leeds, 
owning the manors of North Bierley and Wibsey, 
near Bradford, found himself in difficulties, the result 
of reckless living, and being declared bankrupt had 
not the moral courage to take up arms against his 
"sea of troubles," but let them overwhelm him, 
adding further disgrace to his name by putting an 
end to his life. Three local gentlemen bought the 
Leeds estate from the dead squire's assignees in the 
following year for £34,000, for the purpose of 
establishing ironworks thereon ; for, as it turned out, 
there was coal and iron ore enough in the bowels of 
these broad lands sufficient to have made the suicide 
one of the wealthiest men in the county had he but 
known it, and had he had the ability to work the 
veins. There were various partnership arrangements 
and re-arrangements at the beginning, but ultimately 
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the entire property devolved upon Richard Hird, a 
gentleman of position in the neighbourhood ; Joseph 
Dawson, a Nonconformist minister ; and John Hardy, 
a Bradford lawyer. For over a hundred years the 
representatives of these three families constituted the 
entire proprietary of the Low Moor Ironworks, as 
the concern came to be called. Each of the original 
partners became wealthy by the success which 
attended the enterprise, and later generations of 
Hirds, Dawsons, and Hardys have distinguished 
themselves in public careers. 

It was probably to Joseph Dawson that the first 
success of the Low Moor Company was mainly due. 
It was he who, at all events, brought to the partner- 
ship the scientific knowledge necessary to the proper 
utilization of the mineral treasures underlying the 
estate. Mr. Dawson was the intimate friend of Dr. 
Priestley, and, besides being well versed in metallurgy 
and chemistry, had taken a keen interest in the 
developments then going forward in relation to iron- 
working. He certainly had little money to bring 
into the undertaking, inasmuch as the income he had 
been receiving for years for himself and family was 
chiefly represented by the humble stipend of £40 a 
year, which he drew for ministering to the spiritual 
needs of the members of a small chapel at Idle, a 
village between Leeds and Bradford. It had not 
been from his own pecuniary resources that he had 
been- able to qualify himself for a clerical appoint- 
ment Born in the humblest rank of life, he had by 
his brightness and zeal in self-education been fortu- 
nate enough to attract the notice of a gentleman of 
means, who paid the expenses of the lad's education 
at the Daventry Academy ; and after that, being 
still ambitious and aspiring, he was enabled by the 
aid of a Nonconformist charity, to pass through 
Glasgow University, and it was after concluding his 
course at that institution that he obtained the post 
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of preacher to the rustic congregation at Idle, 
which was only a few miles distant from Low 
Moor. 

Mr. Dawson did not, however, like Goldsmith's 
village pastor, account himself " passing rich on forty 
pounds a year." He felt poor, and cheerfully set 
about trying to mend his condition, first, by starting 
a private school, and afterwards by opening a small 
coal mine on the hillside near his chapel He also 
farmed a little land, stowing the fodder for his cattle 
in a corner of the chapel, and penning his poultry 
in the chapel-yard. In this way he eked out his 
slender parson's pay somewhat, though in doing so 
he incurred the displeasure of his flock, who com- 
plained that his spiritual ministrations were so closely 
trenched upon by his business engagements that he 
did not give them the full service they had bargained 
for. He was even accused of occasionally paying 
his colliers their wages on a Sunday morning before 
the service, but this may have been but the invention 
of an enemy ; at any rate he was regarded with a 
good deal of veneration by the villagers generally, 
for he was always ready to help them in their dif- 
ficulties. He gave them assistance 'and counsel in 
their troubles, and, being skilled in medicine, pre- 
scribed for them in periods of sickness, and at all 
times did what lay in his power to improve their 
condition. But the death of Squire Leeds provided 
him with the opportunity of his life. From his 
knowledge of the mineralogy of the district he 
rightly surmised that the Leeds estate was rich in 
coal and iron deposits. In fact, coal-mining on a 
small scale had been carried on in the squire's life- 
time ; but a man cannot both lead a life of wild 
pleasure and at the same time look after business 
affairs, so that the squire's useless career came to an 
ignominious end, and, out of the chaos left behind, 
the great and prosperous Low Moor Company was 
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brought into existence, chiefly at the suggestion of 
Mr. Dawson. 

Then the poor preacher, secure in the confidence 
of his partners, gave up his chapel at Idle, and went 
to reside at Royds Hall, the old manor-house that 
had formerly belonged to the lords of North Bierley. 
From the mullioned windows of the old mansion he 
was able to look down upon the ever-expanding works 
which owed so much to his exertions. He employed 
himself in active management down to his death, in 
1 813, and was the life and soul of the undertaking 
in the responsible years of its building up. 

The panegyric inscribed on his tombstone, though 
stilted in language, admirably sums up the good 
qualities of this excellent man, and is worth giving. 
After recording the dates of his birth and death, it 
proceeds : " Surrounded in his early days by many 
difficulties ; without property, expectation, guide, or 
connections, he received from the beneficence of some 
discerning individuals an academical education. The 
road to science thus opened by generosity he pursued 
with success ; happily applied to practical purposes 
information resulting from study, and gradually 
added to extensive knowledge, reputation, and afflu- 
ence. But of wealth or worldly advancement he was 
not solicitous. In the esteem of friends, acquired 
by the constant performance of kind offices ; in the 
cheerful flow of affection in his family, excited by a 
uniform tenderness of deportment, in philosophical 
researches, and the habitual contemplation of the 
wonderful works of God, his calm and contented 
mind sought its highest gratification. Taught by 
experience as well as meditation the high importance 
of just moral views, his strongest desire was to ex- 
tend the pure principles of the Christian religion. 
Occupied many years as a teacher of youth, and a 
minister of the Gospel, he strove in his school and 
in the pulpit with energy, with eloquence, with 
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effect, to impress these principles. Ceasing to preach, 
he continued to recommend them by his practice ; 
his whole life exhibiting a pattern of the duties 
which that religion enjoins. This stone marks the 
spot where are deposited his remains. The useful 
works he established and promoted form his best monu- 
ment, whilst the record of his virtues is engraven on 
the hearts of numbers comforted by his kindness, en- 
lightened by his instruction, improved by his example." 

Joseph Dawson was succeeded in his position in 
the Low Moor Company by his son, Christopher 
Holdsworth Dawson, who inherited a large share of 
his father's business capacity, and died in 1867, at the 
age of eighty-seven. 

Mr. Richard Hird, another of the original partners 
in the Low Moor firm, was a wealthy man already 
when his friend Joseph Dawson showed him the way 
to increase his riches by investing in the iron venture, 
and there is little doubt Mr. Hird provided the main 
portion of the first capital. Mr. Hird left no sons, 
but one of his two daughters married into the Wick- 
ham family, and two of the sons of this marriage 
entered the Low Moor firm, one of them, Henry 
Wickham Wickham, representing Bradford in Parlia- 
ment from 1852 down to his death in 1867. 

But, distinguished as the Dawsons, the Hirds, and 
the Wickhams became, it was reserved for the third 
family of Low Moor partners — the Hardys — to achieve 
still greater eminence. John Hardy, as has been said, 
was a Bradford lawyer. When it became evident that 
the ironworks would prove a profitable undertaking, 
Mr. Hardy devoted himself with energy to the further- 
ance of the business. He was a man of considerable 
strength of character, and, in 1803, when a French 
invasion was daily looked for, he organized a regi- 
ment of volunteers composed of iron-workers and 
colliers, and, acting as their colonel, kept them well- 
drilled, and always ready for service. The spot where 
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the iron regiment used to be put through its evolu- 
tions still bears the name of Soldier Green. Then 
came John Hardy the second, eldest son of the first 
John Hardy. He was brought up to the Bar, and, 
succeeding to his father's share in the ironworks, 
became a rich man, although he continued to follow 
the legal profession, holding the position of Recorder 
of Leeds for twenty-seven years. In 1832, he was 
elected M.F. for Bradford, and, except in the interval 
from 1837 to 1842, continued to represent that con- 
stituency until 1847. On his death, he left three sons 
— John Hardy, who for many years had a seat in 
the House of Commons, and had a baronetcy con- 
ferred upon him in 1867 ; Charles Hardy, who became 
widely known for his splendid philanthropies and his 
munificent contributions to church-extension move- 
ments ; and Gathorne Hardy, who sat in the Commons 
from 1856 to 1878, having in that period occupied 
several important Ministerial appointments, and being 
in the last-named year raised to the peerage under 
the title of Viscount Cranbrook, later on being made 
Earl Cranbrook. 

It would be difficult to recall a more remarkable 
instance of solid and continued success for several 
generations of three families associated together in 
business than is afforded by this record of the 
founding and development of the great iron enter- 
prise at Low Moor. That undertaking has yielded 
princely fortunes to representative after representa- 
tive of these families, many of whom have become 
prominent public men. The business has had a 
successful course from the time of its inception to 
the present day. It shows how the sturdier qualities 
of heart and mind, coupled with a dogged devotion 
to duty, can accomplish greatness in almost any 
sphere of life. The high-water mark of distinction 
set by the original founders was fully lived up to by 
at least three generations of their descendants. 
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Prominent among those workers in iron who have 
toiled to bring steam into subjection to industrial 
requirements, and who from the pliant metals have 
constructed powerful and ingenious machines, stand 
the names of the Fairbairn brothers, William and 
Peter. Born in a humble home in Kelso, towards 
the close of the eighteenth century, they separately 
worked their way into eminence. William, the elder 
brother, worked at a colliery until he was twenty-one, 
going through every phase of a pit's drudgery, after 
which he set out on a tour of work-seeking that 
entailed many hardships and privations in London 
and in various parts of the country, ultimately finding 
an anchorage in Manchester, where he and a fellow- 
countryman named Lillie started a modest little 
business as millwrights and engineers. To begin 
with, they had only a single lathe, but so practical 
did they show themselves, and so alive to the 
mechanical necessities of the time, that before long 
they were entrusted with important commissions, and 
in ten years after their start were among the fore- 
most firms of mechanical engineers in Great Britain. 
William Fairbairn devoted himself with such rare 
ability to scientific mechanism that his fame spread 
far and wide, and as time went on there was not a 
branch of mechanical industry that he did not under- 
take and succeed in. He introduced many valuable 
inventions, including the riveting-machine, and was 
one of the first to take up iron shipbuilding. First 
at Manchester, and later at Milwall, he established 
shipbuilding yards, constructing upwards of 120 iron 
vessels in the course of 14 years, and employing at 
the combined establishments more than 2000 work- 
men. His scientific attainments brought him many 
rewards, in addition to affluence. In 1869 he was 
created a baronet, and died in 1874. 

Peter Fairbairn, who in his early years had followed 
in the footsteps of his brother to a great extent, and 
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had displayed a kindred capacity for mechanical 
acquirements, settled in Leeds after the days of his 
"wanderschaft" There he was confronted with the 
problems of the flax and woollen industries, and was 
not long before he was busy upon an improved flax- 
machine. The Fairbairns were always thorough. 
They informed themselves to the fullest possible 
extent on any subject they undertook before begin- 
ning experiments. They never groped in the dark 
or trusted to luck. So, when Peter Fairbairn saw 
with his own eyes what it was that the flax trade 
wanted, then, and not before, did he bend himself to 
the task of supplying it, and, after much privation 
and self-denial, he at last succeeded in producing the 
model of a machine of much greater capacity than 
any that then existed. He sought an interview with 
Mr. Marshall, the leading flax-manufacturer in Leeds, 
and showed him his model. The invention was 
inspected and tested, and finally Mr. Marshall gave 
the young mechanician an order to replace all the 
machinery in his extensive works with new machines 
after the improved pattern. Such an order took 
Peter Fairbairn's breath away. It was like asking a 
poor seamstress to execute the orders for a court 
ball How could he accomplish it ? He was without 
money, and had no workshop big enough to begin 
operations in even on a small scale. "The Welling- 
ton Foundry is to be let, take that, and I will see 
you through/ 1 said Mr. Marshall Thus all difficulty 
was removed. The foundry was taken, Peter Fair- 
bairn made the machines, and from that time for- 
ward his business went on increasing until he had 
over 2000 workmen in his employment. Wealth 
and distinction followed in later years ; Peter Fair- 
bairn became Mayor of Leeds, and was knighted ; a 
similar honour being subsequently accorded to his 
son, Andrew Fairbairn, who became the head of the 
firm after his father's death. It has seldom been 
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given to two brothers to reveal such striking similarity 
of character, and to climb by parallel paths to nearly 
the same heights of distinction ; but hard work, 
courage, and inborn ability were the foundations of 
success in both cases ; no trials or difficulties dis- 
heartened them ; and both possessed, in addition to 
genuine mechanical genius, a good share of that 
Scotch "canniness" which often succeeds where 
spasmodic brilliance comes to grief. 

To reach the name which stands out in boldest 
relief in the history of later iron-working, we have to 
turn again to the metallurgical processes, and put 
ourselves in line with the career of Henry Bessemer. 
The chief inventions in aid of the manipulation of 
iron and steel between the passing of Cort and the 
coming of Bessemer were the hot-blast invention of 
Neilson, Nasmyth's steam-hammer, and Heath's 
silver-steel process. It was left to Bessemer, how- 
ever, to introduce a greater transformation in the 
trade than had ever been produced before at a single 
stroke by any of his predecessors. By his method 
of refining iron in the fluid state until pure, by which 
malleable metal is obtained, he multiplied the metallic 
resources of the world to an enormous extent, causing 
steel to become the accepted material for rails, guns, 
ships, bridges, structural work, and a thousand things 
for which iron had theretofore been employed. 

Let us briefly recount the story of this great 
inventor. In its leading features it is like that of 
many other successful men. Bessemer was opposed, 
and scorned and doubted all through his valiant 
struggle for victory, and even when his long and 
stubborn wrestling with science was at an end he 
was disbelieved still. 

Henry Bessemer was born in 1 813 in a Hertford- 
shire village, and at the age of eighteen proceeded 
to London, knowing no one and no one knowing 
him — "a mere cypher in the vast sea of human 
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enterprise/' as he once said. He was a born inventor, 
and employed his talent in improving whatever 
happened to come in his way. His first invention 
was an ingenious method of stamping documents, 
which, by rendering fraudulent stamps almost impos- 
sible, saved the Government an immense sum annu- 
ally. For this valuable invention, which was readily 
adopted, he suffered all the postponements and dis- 
appointments that in those days even more than 
now fell to the lot of those who had dealings with 
the "Circumlocution Office." One day he was 
promised a position of profit, another day he was 
subjected to cruel rebuff, and at last, weary with 
hope deferred, he ceased to solicit recompense, and 
turned his thoughts in another direction. 

At the time of the Crimean War, Bessemer 
invented a method of firing elongated projectiles 
from a smooth-bore gun. He submitted his inven- 
tion to the British Government, but the military 
authorities declined to take it up. In France he 
was more fortunate. Napoleon III. interested him- 
self in the idea, and, at the Emperor's request, a 
series of experiments was entered upon at Vincennes, 
with the view of having the invention adopted by 
the French Government The only difficulty was 
the gun itself. The firing went off perfectly, but the 
cast-iron material of which the gun was composed 
was not strong enough for heavy projectiles, and 
Bessemer, confronted by this necessity, set himself 
the problem of obtaining a metallic substance that 
would possess the resisting power of steel and yet 
be much cheaper than that metal. 

At that time, however, Bessemer did not possess 
a full knowledge of iron and steel and their prepara- 
tory processes, so before venturing upon any experi- 
ments he deemed it advisable to master the science 
of metallurgy thoroughly. For many months he 
studied hard, sometimes in books, and sometimes in 
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the foundries, and at the end of about a year he 
began to make practical trials, which resulted in his 
producing a standard of cast-iron that was almost as 
white as steel, while considerably stronger than the 
cast-iron then in general use. This convinced him 
that he was on the track of an important discovery, 
and he prosecuted his task with redoubled energy. 
But it was no easy matter. Furnace after furnace 
was built, each an improvement on that which it 
superseded ; machinery was constructed of a more 
powerful kind than heretofore in use ; and patents were 
taken out to secure each stage of invention as it was 
reached. The various experiments were quietly 
carried on in a little foundry in the St Pancras 
district, and attracted little notice. A few words of 
comment appeared in the trade papers as the 
different patents were applied for, but the great 
ironmasters of the country did not interest them- 
selves either in Mr. Bessemer or his investigations. 

Thus matters stood until April, 1856, when, at 
the meeting of the British Association at Cheltenham, 
something of a sensation was caused by the reading 
of a paper by Mr. Bessemer, " on the manufacture of 
malleable iron and steel without fuel." When it was 
realized that this was not merely the paper of a theorist 
or an amateur dabbler in metallurgy, but a sound, 
serious, well- reasoned address that evidently demon- 
strated a new discovery, and was supported by actual 
samples of what seemed to be a new metal, the trade 
was ready enough to look into the matter. Within 
thirty days of the reading of his paper Mr. Bessemer 
was paid £27,000 for licenses to use his invention. 

But, unfortunately, it was found that some kinds 
of pig-iron could not be directly converted by the new 
process, and Bessemer and his invention got into 
bad odour. The old-fashioned men sneered and 
said, "I told you so." The inventor was not 
altogether discouraged by this set-back, however, 
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but applied himself with greater determination than 
ever to the perfecting of his method. Then came 
the struggle of his life. He was a discredited man 
with the trade, which regarded him as an impractic- 
able dreamer. His closest friends, and even the 
members of his own family, as they saw his means 
rapidly vanishing, began to lose faith in him, and 
implored him to relinquish the quest of what 
they looked upon as an impossibility. Neverthe- 
less, disappointed and anxious as he was, he could 
not bring himself to abandon the working out of a 
principle the absolute truth and practicability of which 
he would have staked his life upon. Therefore he 
never relaxed in his exertions, but month after month 
went on feeding his furnaces afresh; then, after a 
long period of costly but apparently fruitless smelt- 
ings, his crowning discovery was made. He found 
that the perfect conversion of crude iron into steel could 
be effected by simply forcing minute streams of cold 
atmospheric air through the molten mass for a brief 
space. Thus another of science's long-hidden secrets 
was brought to light ; another giant stride was made 
in the world's industrial progress. From pig-iron 
costing only £7 a ton, the new process produced 
steel worth from £50 to £60 a ton. 

Made wise by past experience, Mr. Bessemer did 
not at once proclaim his latest discovery to the 
world. There was no fanfare of trumpets. This 
time he was resolved to make assurance doubly 
sure, and see his invention completely proved and 
established before he ventured to make it widely 
known. Until then he would keep his own counsel. 
So he sent a few hundred-weight of his new steel 
bars to the machine works of the Galloways, at 
Manchester, and had them given out to the work- 
people as ordinary steel bars. For two months this 
crucial test was kept up, and the men who were 
using the Bessemer steel had no suspicion that they 
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were not handling the customary steel bars of the 
trade, worth some £60 a ton. 

Not long afterwards, Mr. Bessemer set up steel 
works of his own at Sheffield, and was soon putting 
his new steel on the market, at from £10 to £15 a 
ton below the prices quoted by other manufacturers. 
These works in themselves adequately demonstrated 
the value of the process, for in the fourteen years 
that the original company controlled them— during 
which period Bessemer furnaces were being gradually 
adopted all over the world — the capital outlay was 
returned to the proprietors eighty-fold ; and for royal- 
ties, patent rights, and other concessions Bessemer 
received one way and another considerably over 
£1,000,000. Honours were heaped upon him by 
emperors, kings, presidents, societies, and what not, 
and even at last the British Government, which, in 
the earlier period of his career had not shown him 
too much consideration, conferred upon him the tardy 
recognition of a knighthood. 

Another name of distinction in the story of steel 
and iron is that of John Brown, who has been called 
the father of the South Yorkshire iron trade. He 
did much to raise Sheffield from its one single 
eminence of being the cutlery capital of the kingdom 
to the wider celebrity of being the centre of the 
heavy iron and steel trade. 

John Brown was Sheffield born and bred. Its 
smoke and flame were as the breath of life to him. 
When Charles Reade was a "stranger within the 
gates " of the steel metropolis he described it as an 
"infernal city, whose water is blacking, and where 
air is coal ;" but the novelist was not in his native 
atmosphere there, while John Brown was ; John 
Brown had been nurtured upon the smoke and the 
grime, and felt at home in their midst Long before 
he was old enough to be sent to work, he had 
nursed dreams of carving a career for himself out 
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of that smoky region ; but when the time came for 
him to leave school, his father, who was a slater, pro- 
posed that the lad should become a linen-draper. 
This idea was so distasteful to the son that he told 
his father that he would run away to sea rather than 
consent to be a "counter-jumper," and in the end 
the father reluctantly gave way; and in 1830, when 
in his fourteenth year, John Brown was apprenticed 
to the firm of Earl, Horton and Co., who not long 
afterwards became proprietors of the Hallamshire 
works, where they manufactured steel, files, and 
cutlery. 

When John Brown was out of his apprenticeship, 
his father presented him with a sovereign and a suit 
of clothes, intimating at the same time that thence- 
forward the young man would have to rely on him- 
self alone for his future success, which was a some- 
what stern course of action, but was all that young 
Brown desired. He had no fear for himself. He 
had proved so active and diligent during his novitiate 
that Earl, Horton and Co. would gladly have made 
him a partner at this time ; but as the young man 
could not command capital enough for the position, 
they made the next best arrangement with him, and 
that was to appoint him to the management of the 
factoring portion of their business. And in this 
capacity he travelled through the country with horse 
and gig, and speedily made a reputation as a clever 
and far-seeing man of business. His advancement 
was rapid. After a few years of factoring he began 
business on his own account as a steel manufacturer, 
and gradually developed his undertaking until, in 
1848, he was able to extend his operations sufficiently 
to take up the building of railway rolling-stock, and 
out of the conical spring buffer that he introduced 
at this period made such a splendid success that a 
considerable enlargement of his works became neces- 
sary. In 1854 he established his famous Atlas 
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Works, which at first comprised three acres of ground, 
but later on covered over twenty-five acres. So 
rapidly did John Brown's business expand that in 
1856 his turnover was £63,000, and in 1857, 
£95,000. He was the first man to take a license 
from Mr. Bessemer for his new process of steel- 
making, and did much to turn the tide in the 
inventor's favour. 

The pace of John Brown's prosperity increased 
year by year. From the making of railway material 
he went on to the production of boiler and bridge 
plates, and about i860 entered upon the most im- 
portant branch of his gigantic business — that of 
making armour-plates for vessels of war. At the 
time of his embarking upon this special work, the 
strongest plates made were not more than four and 
a half inches thick, and the Admiralty did not 
seem disposed to favour plates of greater thickness, 
although guns were being turned out capable of shat- 
tering such small-ware to pieces. By degrees John 
Brown overcame official prejudice, however, and the 
great rolling-mills at the Adas Works thenceforward 
became famed in the land, producing armour-plates 
of ever-increasing thickness and dimensions. The 
firm also were pioneers in the great work of convert- 
ing the railway lines of the country from paths of 
iron into paths of steel. In 1864 the firm was made a 
limited liability company, with a capital of £1,000,000, 
and fc the founder of the business was the company's 
first chairman. A knighthood, a colossal fortune, 
mayoral honours, and the esteem of his fellow- 
citizens were among the rewards that fell to the 
slater's son. It was said of him that " he always 
seemed to see a little ahead of everybody else," and 
this faculty, which almost amounts to genius, is the 
characteristic of business leaders the world over, and 
springs from an intense yearning to succeed. Sir 
John Brown conquered all along the line, his career 
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being marked by a succession of really remarkable 
achievements, each stage of his business course indi- 
cating a solid advance ; and in the years of his 
retirement, after he had handed the reins of manage- 
ment to others, he lived to earn grateful remembrance 
by many good and noble deeds. He was a true 
Englishman, and thoroughly human. Even while 
feeling sore at the ungenerous treatment he was sub- 
jected to by the British Government, he resolutely 
declined to accept large orders for armour-plates for 
foreign powers ; and it is related of him that when 
in the enjoyment of everything that riches could 
give him, he still looked back with pride and affec- 
tion to the time of his early struggles. " I have often 
felt," he said, " that I should like to spend the last 
five years of my life exactly as I spent my time fifty 
years ago — with the same home, the same friends, 
the same haunts." When a man can utter senti- 
ments like these he has not been spoiled by worldly 
success. 

Similar stories of success won in other iron and 
steel centres of Great Britain could be told by the 
score. The wonderful career might be related of 
Messrs. Bolckow and Vaughan, and of Sir Lowthian 
Bell and his associates, in unearthing and utilizing 
the mineral treasures of the Cleveland district, where 
in 1850 a solid rock of ironstone sixteen feet thick 
was discovered, leading to extraordinary develop- 
ments. The "Black Country" is also prolific in 
examples of worthy men raised to eminence by their 
devotion to iron-working ; and the same may be said 
of Barrow-in-Furness, and of the Welsh iron and coal 
regions. Wherever iron has been worked in the 
United Kingdom, men of energy and force of cha- 
racter have sprung up, under whose guidance great 
wealth-creating organizations have been established, 
to the bettering of their own fortunes and the im- 
provement of the general social condition. 
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In the United States of America, moreover, where 
the mineral resources are of such vast extent, and 
the conditions and surroundings are at present so 
favourable to industrial development, the last quarter 
of a century has witnessed a sudden and unparalleled 
accession to wealth of the men who have had the 
direction of the principal iron and steel establishments. 
It may be doubted whether in the whole history of 
industry there is afforded such an instance of rapid 
accumulation of wealth from legitimate business 
operations as is shown in the career of Andrew 
Carnegie. An iron-man who started his business life 
at five shillings a week, and is to-day said to be worth 
£80,000,000, though still in the prime and vigour of 
middle age, is assuredly entitled to be counted as one 
of the world's successful men. Such a man is Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, who until recently was at the head 
of the undertaking at Pittsburgh which bears his 
name, and which is not only the greatest ironworks 
in the world, but presumably the largest single indus- 
trial concern of any country or any period. There 
must be something to be learned from a career so 
remarkable as Mr. Carnegie's. And there is; and 
the lesson is so simple, so straightforward, and so 
manly that it needs no subtle reasoning to draw its 
deductions or enforce its teachings. The quiet 
dignity of purpose of it all presents a striking con- 
trast to the trickeries and subterfuges of the fortune- 
makers of the stock-exchanges, and of the more 
adventurous fields of speculative enterprise. It has 
meant an immense contribution to the building up 
of America's industrial greatness, which now looms 
so big on the commercial horizon, and some think so 
threateningly to Europe ; and to Mr. Carnegie him- 
self has meant the garnering of a personal fortune 
that makes the reputed wealth of Croesus of old pale 
into insignificance. 

Andrew Carnegie was born in Dunfermline in 
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1837. His father was a damask weaver, and had 
his loom in a low, one-storied cottage, in which the 
future ironmaster first saw the light When Andrew 
was about ten years of age, his father lost his em- 
ployment ; the introduction of the power-loom, and 
the adoption of the factory system had put an end 
to hand-weaving. In the family council that followed, 
it was decided, for the sake of the two boys, Andrew 
and Thomas, that the Carnegies should seek a fresh 
field of labour on the other side of the Atlantic. 

They had friends in Alleghany City, Pennsylvania, 
and thither they proceeded, the father obtaining a 
position in a cotton-factory, the only thing that 
seemed left to him, for the steam-power had gone on 
ahead of them, and there was no more chance of pro- 
curing employment in handweaving in Alleghany City 
than in Dunfermline — not so much probably. He 
did not grumble, however, so long as the boys could 
get their chances. But success had to be worked 
for and waited for, whether under Republican institu- 
tions or under a monarchy There was no royal 
road to it, even in Alleghany City, so Andrew 
Carnegie began his working career as a bobbin-boy 
at five shillings a week. "I cannot tell you how 
proud I was," says Mr. Carnegie, "when I received 
my first week's own earnings, no longer entirely de- 
pendent upon my parents, but at last admitted to 
the family partnership. I think this makes a man 
out of a boy sooner than anything else. It is every- 
thing to feel you are useful." 

After a time, Andrew was promoted to the duty 
of looking after a small steam-engine ; then, at the 
age of fourteen, he was lucky enough to get an ap- 
pointment as messenger in a telegraph office. And 
now he began to climb in good earnest From 
messenger boy he was promoted to a clerkship at 
ten shillings a week. "My entrance into the tele- 
graph-office," writes Mr. Carnegie, "was a transition 
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from darkness to light, from firing a small engine in 
a dark and dirty cellar to a clean office, with bright 
windows and a literary atmosphere, with books, news- 
papers, pens, and pencils all around me. I was the 
happiest boy alive." 

In no very long time he advanced a step higher 
again, for there were two points that Andrew Carnegie 
never neglected ; first, to discharge his duties to his 
employers to the utmost of his ability ; secondly, to 
be always on the alert for better opportunities. He 
now began to earn £$ a month, and began already 
to feel that his fortune was made. His mentor at 
this period was James D. Reid, who was superin- 
tendent of the office. Mr. Reid was a man of con- 
siderable attainments, and later wrote a " History 
of the Telegraph." Alluding to Andrew Carnegie's 
experiences at this stage, Mr. Reid describes him 
as an apt pupil, "who spent all his spare time in 
practice, sending and receiving by sound and not by 
tape, as was largely the custom in those days. Soon 
he could do as well as I could at the key, and then 
his ambition carried him away beyond the drudgery 
of messenger work." 

About this time Andrew's father died, and the 
main burden of supporting his mother and brother 
devolved upon the energetic lad ; but he did not 
shrink from the task. He looked about for more 
lucrative employment, and in a short time had the 
gratification of getting an engagement as telegraph 
operator in the office of the Pennsylvania Railway 
Company at a salary of £7 a month. From that 
point forward there was no holding him back. Such 
assiduity and brightness as he displayed could not 
fail to be noticed by his superiors, and when Colonel 
Scott, the local superintendent, was in want of a new 
secretary, it was Andrew Carnegie that he pitched 
upon for that position. Young Carnegie, however, 
was always equal to his duties, no matter how onerous 
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they might be, and he made such a competent 
secretary that when Colonel Scott became Vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania Railway Company, 
he advanced Andrew Carnegie to the position he 
himself was vacating. 

The young Scotsman made as good a superin- 
tendent as he had made a secretary. Each new 
opportunity found him prepared. His knowledge of 
men and affairs was far beyond his years, and his 
business instinct never failed him. After he had held 
his superintendent-ship for a while, another great 
opportunity presented itself, and he was as ready for 
that as he had been for his other chances. This was 
the turning-point of his career. An order was received 
from head-quarters that the railway-bridge at Pitts- 
burgh was to be rebuilt, and that iron was to be used 
exclusively in its reconstruction, in place of wood. 
This order awakened new ideas in Mr. Carnegie's 
mind Like Sir John Brown, he " always seemed to 
see a little ahead of every one else." He saw now 
clearly enough that wooden bridges were doomed, 
and that the era of iron bridges was dawning. His 
ambition was stimulated. Great things were to be 
achieved by those who could prominently ally them- 
selves with this work of bridge transformation, and he 
resolved, if possible, to venture into this new field of 
enterprise himself With Andrew Carnegie to 
resolve was to act ; he accordingly proposed to the 
railway company to undertake the direction of their 
iron-bridge making ; and, knowing that they were 
dealing with one who had conspicuously proved his 
capacity and trustworthiness, the company fell in 
with his views, and it was thus that Mr. Carnegie 
got launched upon that vast sphere of work in which 
he was to win such marked distinction. The first 
step was the establishment of the Keystone Bridge 
Ironworks — the initial instalment of the gigantic series 
of ironworks now controlled by the Carnegie company. 
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Two other possible roads to fortune presented 
themselves to Mr. Carnegie at different times. One 
was when a poor inventor asked his co-operation in 
introducing a sleeping-car ; the other was when he 
was induced to invest in an oil well in the natural 
oil region of Pennsylvania. Either of them might 
have " led on to fortune ; " but although he profited 
by both investments, he did not allow himself to be 
tempted aside from the greater work of the making 
and manipulating of iron and steel. He gathered 
up all the threads of his ambition into one concen- 
trated purpose, and became a great ironmaster ; 
leaving it to Mr. George M. Pullman to become the 
sleep-car magnate, and to Mr. John D. Rockefeller 
to become king of the oil industry. 

To describe how Mr. Carnegie extended his 
operations as the years rolled by, how he gradually 
embraced in his enterprise all the leading branches 
of iron and steel working, and how, ultimately, he 
found himself at the head of an undertaking the like 
of which the world had never seen, would require a 
volume to itself. The capital of the company before 
the undertaking was taken in hand by Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, and formed, with numerous other iron and 
steel concerns, into the present stupendous enterprise 
— popularly known as the Billion Dollar Steel Trust 
— was £2 5,000,000, and over 27,000 workpeople 
were employed in the carrying on of the various 
branches of the company's works. 

And what, it will be asked, is the secret of Mr. 
Carnegie's success ? It is just this : a splendid genius 
for business affairs. He is a born ruler of men, and as 
a director of industrial operations is probably unsur- 
passed. He himself says that the man who succeeds 
best in the world is he who knows best how to avail 
himself of the labour of other men. He, his carefully 
selected managers and partners, and his employes, prac- 
tically constituted a great industrial commonwealth. 
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But Mr. Carnegie is more even than a man of 
business. In 1899 he gave away over £500,000 for 
free libraries, and £100,000 for other public purposes 
in the United States alone. His similar benefactions 
to Great Britain have also been on a princely scale. 
His benefactions during the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century amounted to over £1 2,000,000. There 
is also another feather to Mr. Carnegie's cap. He 
is an author of considerable repute, his " Triumphant 
Democracy " and other well-known works having, by 
their special suggestiveness as well as by their bright 
literary style, attracted deserved attention. Success 
is written large over Mr. Carnegie's entire record. 
Such a many-sided and well-ordered life must needs 
offer much that is worthy of imitation by the rich as 
well as the poor. 

Iron and ironworks have in this later day of ours 
done much to advance the material progress of the 
world. This will be admitted by the severest of 
philosophers. With the examples here given, it can 
hardly be denied that they have also tended in no 
small degree to the moral elevation of mankind. 
There has been an essential bettering of the general 
condition of the toiling classes by the improved 
processes and labour-saving contrivances which the 
great men of the nineteenth century have been the 
means of introducing. Here and there the smoke 
and grime have tainted the surrounding air, set a 
blight upon vegetation, and polluted ancient streams ; 
but compensations have accrued in improved sanita- 
tion, lighter hours of labour, and greater facilities of 
transport to places of purer atmosphere, returning a 
gain for every loss, and insuring a more favourable 
health record for our busier and murkier time than 
existed in those days of rural felicity when nature 
was more a matter of surface delights than of scientific 
adaptation and utility. 
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CHAPTER V 

BY THE PASSAGE OF THE SHIPS 

Those who seek success by way of the sea must 
expect to encounter adventure and peril, for, although 
the growth of the science of navigation, and tie 
splendid achievements of modern ship-builders, have 
reduced the hazards of the ocean to a minimum, it 
is beyond human ingenuity to devise a ship that 
will insure absolute safety in the more extreme con- 
tingencies that arise in connection with the traffic of 
the seas. "Storms are sudden and waters deep," 
and, on the immeasurable domain of the sea, the 
forces of nature sometimes assume an overwhelming 
mastery that not even the biggest ocean vessel can 
withstand. A good ship, like a good man, may live 
out its full career of usefulness until finally retired 
for old age, as the majority of ships do; but as 
Seneca said, "All that lies between the cradle and 
the grave is uncertain," and never a voyage is taken, 
never a night's darkness is steamed through, never 
a day's wrestling with the waters is accomplished 
without the possibility of catastrophe having to be 
faced. It is this uncertainty of the emprise of the 
sea that forms one of its chief fascinations, and yet, 
gauged by the comforting evidence of statistical 
averages, it is well to know that, as far as human 
life is concerned, there is much more safety at sea 
than on land. 

Most Englishmen feel at home on the sea, and 
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it is to their inborn love of things nautical that 
England's greatness as a maritime nation is largely 
due. No other country has accomplished so much 
in advancing the commerce of the seas. Indeed, 
until Englishmen began to " go down to the sea in 
ships," navigation as a science hardly existed ; when 
men set out to cross the ocean they passed into the 
unknown, with little to guide them in their course, 
and seldom any well-defined object to pursue. 

It is impossible to get at the beginning of the story 
of the ship. When tie light of history first strikes 
the void of hidden days we get faint traces of rude 
floating contrivances by which the early nations 
traversed the rivers, canals, and coastways of the 
Orient world ; but the things of which we gather 
stray glimpses are more like fanciful objects of fairy- 
land than tangible creations of human effort How 
the first boats were formed is wholly a matter of con- 
jecture. Probably they would be shaped out of tree 
trunks, and, with such suggestions from the world of 
nature as were supplied by the nautilus, with its 
" living sail," by the duck using its webbed feet as 
oars, and by the fish steering itself with its fin- 
rudders, the evolution of the sailing vessel through 
its earlier stages would probably not be a matter of 
great difficulty. That boats of a kind sailed down 
the Nile, the Euphrates, the Ganges, the Tigris, and 
the Indus, in the days of the earlier civilized races, is 
beyond question ; but it was not until the Phoenicians 
took to the sea that a distinctly maritime people 
may be said to have arisen. Until these hardy 
adventurers put out to sea with their trading vessels 
scarcely anything was known of the waters beyond 
the coasts, but the Phoenicians not only sailed the 
Southern ocean, but occasionally visited the shores of 
Britain. 

From that time the development of sea-going 
vessels is easy to trace. We know that the Greeks 
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had ships both for war and commerce, while the 
Persians are said to have had " thousands " of vessels 
at the Battle of Salamis. In the second century 
before the Christian era the Romans were masters of 
the sea ; and, later on, after the collapse of the 
Roman Empire, the Normans became the sea-kings, 
and established an active commerce between Europe 
and the various countries of Asia and Africa. But 
it was not until the introduction of the mariner's 
compass that ocean navigation became general. 
After that invention came into use it became possible 
to venture out across the waste of waters in any 
direction, and the result was those important geo- 
graphical discoveries which brought to light fresh con- 
tinents and opened up innumerable enterprises of 
"pith and moment" to the intrepid navigator. The 
world was widened — nay, doubled. Merchant navies, 
as well as vessels of war, grew to be of vital import- 
ance to contending nations, and the sphere of the 
ship was extended from the Mediterranean, first to 
the Atlantic, and then to the Pacific. 

By these means a great impetus was given to 
commerce, and valuable improvements were constantly 
made in the building of ships. England was of 
necessity a maritime nation, and in the reign of 
Elizabeth, after the destruction of the Spanish armada 
in 1588, attained undisputable command of the seas. 
Shipbuilding from that time became a great national 
industry, and began to engage the minds of men of 
high inventive ability. British ships were sent out 
not only to every trading port in the world, but often 
on voyages in search of mythical El Dorados, and 
there were always plenty of brave fellows ready to 
muster to the call of a gallant commander on almost 
any hazard. Sir Walter Raleigh's many voyages 
were mostly undertaken in a spirit of pure adventure. 
They were adventurers all in those days, and patriots, 
too, when patriotism was demanded. The brilliant 
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deeds of Britons across the seas laid the foundations 
of England's colonial empire ; their successes had a 
national as well as a personal side, even their failures 
acted as guide-posts, which showed some of those 
who came after them the way to fortune. England's 
sailors and England's shipbuilders became the pride of 
the nation. Under James I. the Petts made great 
headway in ship construction, the Royal Sovereign, 
which for a period of nearly sixty years was the orna- 
ment of the navy, having been built by them. In 
Charles II.'s time the Thames was lined with dock- 
yards, and England's "wooden walls" became re- 
nowned in song and story, and nobly upheld the 
country's fame among the nations. Even in those 
days British shipbuilders were eminent beyond all 
others. Englishmen were not above being taught 
some of the finer textile and decorative arts by 
foreigners, but in regard to shipbuilding and the 
things that pertained to seafaring and sea-control, the 
English were the masters, not the pupils — leaders 
always, with the foreigner mostly lagging behind. 

On the seas England was supreme. No sea ad- 
venture was too perilous for British seafarers to engage 
in, and success followed success until it almost seemed 
that the men of the sea bore charmed lives. And 
then, as now, the adage which proclaimed that " no- 
thing succeeds like success " was an article of faith 
with many, though Tallyrand, who is credited with 
the authorship of the saying, was yet unborn. The 
voyage that made the most money gained the ad- 
venturer the most honour; the voyage that failed 
provoked derision. Speaking of the hazards of the 
sea, Defoe was candid enough to avow that success 
so sanctified some of the risky projects that " it would 
be a kind of blasphemy against fortune to disallow 
them," and he cites the instance of Sir William Phipps's 
"voyage to the wreck." " It was a mere project," he 
wrote, " a lottery of a hundred thousand to one odds ; 
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a hazard which, if it had failed, everybody would 
have been ashamed to have owned themselves con- 
cerned in, a voyage that would have been as much 
ridiculed as Don Quixote's adventure on the wind- 
mill." Then, in characteristic fashion, the author of 
the first great sea-novel, picturing what would have 
happened if Phipps had been less fortunate, exclaims : 
" Bless us, that folks should go three thousand miles 
to angle in the open sea for pieces of gold ! Why, 
they would have made ballast of it, and the merchants 
would have said of every unlikely adventure, ' It was 
like Phipps's wreck voyage.' But it had success, and 
who reflects upon the project?" After that it was 
natural that Defoe should burst to moralize in heroic 
couplets, which he did, partly in this wise — 

" Sir Francis Drake the Spanish plate-fleet won, 
He had been a pirate if he had got none. 
Sir Walter Raleigh strove, but missed the plate, 
And therefore died a traitor to the State. 
Endeavour bears a value more or less, 
Just as 'tis recommended by success." 

Sir William Phipps's " find " was, indeed, a lucky 
one, for he brought home a cargo of silver valued at 
£200,000 from an old Spanish ship which had been 
lying at the bottom of the sea for more than forty 
years. Many great treasures have been brought up 
from the depths of ocean since then, and many 
have been sought for without success. The supposed 
treasure of Captain Kidd, the notorious pirate, is still 
hunted for occasionally in the neighbourhood of the 
Hudson River, for, with all our boasted intelligence, 
there are still numbers of people trustful enough to 
put their faith in any sort of hazard of the sea that can 
be suggested. Within the last few years an adver- 
tisement appeared in numerous newspapers in these 
words : " Gold ! Gold ! Gold ! Extraction of same 
automatically from sea-water ! Millions to be made 
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if an experiment on a large scale is equally satis- 
factory as that already made. Wanted, some enter- 
prising man, with a few hundreds, to co-operate." In 
due course the few hundreds were forthcoming, the 
delusion "took on," thousands of pounds were in- 
vested, a large plant was erected, experiments were 
made that were declared to give wonderfully remu- 
nerative yields of gold from sea-water, and all went 
merrily until one day the operator-in-chief vanished 
from the scene, carrying with him the whole of the 
unused capital We often smile at the credulity of 
some of the old sea-adventurers, who risked the tur- 
bulence of the ocean and braved hordes of savages 
in the vain quest for imaginary El Dorados, but they 
were wise men compared with some of the dupes of 
to-day. 

It would be an interesting task to recount the 
stories of the eventful careers of British ship-builders 
and ship-owners during the long and stirring period 
when wood was the material used in the construction 
of ships, and sails were the instruments of propulsion, 
but it is to newer forces and later names that we 
must devote ourselves. The developments of the 
nineteeth century put into the shadow the efforts of 
all the previous centuries. Steam came first, and, 
like a thing of supernatural power, added wings of 
vapour to the wooden monsters, speeding them across 
the waters regardless of wind or tide, at a rate that 
had never before been conceived of. Then, after a 
lapse of years* came the great change involved in the 
substitution of iron for wood in shipbuilding. The 
rest of the story is mainly a matter of improved 
mechanism and of human activity. 

The heroes of steam have been many, and those 
of them who have been identified with the develop- 
ments of the steamship, attract to themselves some- 
thing of the undying romance of the sea, for whether 
their work be carried on in the dockyard, or in the 
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seclusion of an office, it is with the perils of the deep 
that they are all the time contending. Their fight is 
always with the forces of nature, which they are con- 
tinually compelling into greater subjection to the 
purposes of navigation. They are the amphibians of 
the industrial world, and belong not wholly either to 
sea or land. 

With the beginnings of the steamship we need 
not concern ourselves too closely. These matters 
are, or should be, familiar history ; therefore a brief 
allusion to the main connecting-links must suffice. 

The first name of distinction that we come upon 
in the steamship story is that of Robert Fulton. 
Years before Fulton was born, years before James 
Watt had patented the idea of the first steam-engine, 
the steamship had been the dream of ambitious 
inventors ; the Marquis of Worcester had dreamt of 
such a machine in 1661 ; Denis Papin had experi- 
mented with one at Marburg in 1707 ; Jonathan Hulls 
had got so far on the way to success in 1736 that 
he actually had a boat fitted up with a Newcomen 
engine and a paddle wheel. An American engineer 
named John Fitch had also made progress on similar 
lines prior to 1784, and in 1788, three clever Scots- 
men, Miller, Taylor, and Symington, had con- 
structed steamboats on a system that so nearly 
approached the point of utility that Fulton, who saw 
some of these trials on the Clyde, was able to gather 
up the idea and work it to a practical business pro- 
position. Under Fulton's energetic guidance, the 
dreams, schemes, and failures of his predecessors 
were turned into revolutionizing realities. Fulton 
was not possessed of great creative gifts, but he had 
a genius for adaptation, a head for business, and un- 
doubted strength of character. These endowments 
sustained him through times of trial and disappoint- 
ment quite as severe as those which had caused his 
forerunners to abandon their tasks in despair. After 
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years of repeated experiments, mostly carried on in 
Paris, all of which failed, he returned to America, 
in 1806, in no very hopeful spirit, but still determined 
upon continuing his work to the end. What he 
endured for the next six years would have crushed 
the heart out of most men. But Fulton knew that 
the steamship was a thing that had to come, and in 
spite of being regarded by the majority of his 
countrymen as a visionary, and treated with indiffer- 
ence or contempt, he never desisted from his efforts. 
Referring to this painful period, Fulton wrote, " The 
loud laugh often rose at my expense ; the dry jest, 
the wise calculation of losses and expenditures ; the 
dull but endless repetition of the Fulton Folly. 
Never did a single encouraging remark, a bright 
hope, or a warm wish cross my path." And even 
when, in 181 2, his Clermont, the first steamer in the 
world that came to be engaged in carrying passengers, 
made its initial trip up the Hudson at the speed of 
five miles an hour, it was doubted if it could perform 
it the second time, or, if it could, it was questioned 
whether it could be made of any great value. But 
the same qualities of brain and heart that had pulled 
Fulton through the depressing years of his preparation 
enabled him to push ahead with his steamship now 
that he had established its efficiency, and he eventually 
amassed wealth by it And while the steamship was 
making Fulton his fortune in America, other steam- 
ships were being put into operation in Europe, though, 
it has to be admitted, the new-comer was not accepted 
with much favour on this side of the Atlantic for 
some time after the launching of the Clermont. 
Henry Bell's Comet, a boat 40 feet long, with a 10J 
feet beam, had steamed along the waters of the Clyde 
in the same year that the Clermont had sailed up 
the Hudson ; but it was not until 181 5 that steam- 
boats were seen on the Thames, and the same 
backwardness in recognizing the new power was 
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manifested in Paris. Victor Hugo, the champion of 
so many civilizing influences, refused to champion 
the steamship. Speaking of the first steamer put on 
the Seine, he called it "a thing which smoked and 
clacked, making the noise of a swimming dog," which 
"went and came from the Tuileries to the Pont Louis 
Quinze — a machine good for very little — a nightmare 
dream from Utopia — a steamboat" 

But the steamship had come to stay, and little by 
little far-seeing men came to recognize a germ of 
possible greatness in it Men of science began to 
turn their thoughts towards it, shipbuilders began to 
base calculations on it, and what was perhaps the 
most important thing of all, business men began to 
see money in it. Then, instead of a few men strug- 
gling in the face of opposition or apathy, men of 
intelligence and forcefulness in all parts of the world 
began to interest themselves in the new ship, and in 
the course of a few years steamers were to be seen 
skimming the surface of the waters in all directions. 
The steamship was a success. For a while steamers 
were confined to the rivers and lakes, but in 1819 
the Savannah, a steamer of 350 tons, was sent out 
across the ocean, from Savannah to Liverpool, though 
those who navigated her trusted more to her sails 
than to her new motive power when the weather was 
rough. When, after a voyage lasting twenty-six days, 
the Savannah anchored in the Mersey, the captain 
and his crew were treated as nautical heroes, and the 
vessel was visited by thousands. After its return to 
America the Savannah was wrecked, and no further 
attempt was made to bridge the Atlantic by steamer 
until 1833, when the Royal William steamship made 
the voyage from Quebec to Gravesend. Then there 
was another breathing space, until, on the 4th of 
April, 1838, the Siritts sailed from London for New 
York, followed three days later by the Great Western, 
bound for the same destination, from Bristol. The 
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Sirius made the passage in seventeen days, the 
Great Western in fifteen. Up to this time, Liverpool, 
which later on became the chief port of steamer com- 
munication between England and America, had not 
interested itself in the new system of sea-transporta- 
tion ; but at this juncture, having been stirred to 
emulation by the more enterprising sea-folk of London 
and Bristol, the city on the Mersey in the following 
summer equipped another Royal William steamship, 
and despatched her across the Atlantic, the fore- 
runner of a mighty fleet that was to follow in her 
wake. The Liverpool Royal William made the out- 
ward trip in nineteen days, and the return voyage in 
fourteen days and a halt, thus breaking the record 
by half a day. 

The man who was to make the first great success 
of ocean steamship travel was by this time on the 
alert This was Samuel Cunard, who for some 
years before had been quietly nursing the thought 
of establishing a company for maintaining a line of 
mail steamers between England and the New World. 
Mr. Cunard was at that time living in Nova Scotia, 
and conducted the mail service between Boston, 
Newfoundland, and Bermuda, but he became so 
enamoured of the larger scheme that nothing would 
content him but a vigorous attempt to carry it into 
execution. Not having sufficient capital of his own 
for so great a venture, he appealed to his friends 
and neighbours in Halifax for co-operation ; but they 
were of little faith, and could not be prevailed upon 
to put their money into such an enterprise. But the 
time for action had come. Mr. Cunard saw that If 
effort there was to be, it must be made at once. 
There was no time to be lost The British Admiralty, 
tired of trusting the mails any longer to what the 
nautical men of the time jeeringly called the u Govern- 
ment io-gun coffin brigs," were actually advertising 
for a steam-packet service, and inviting tenders. 
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This decided Mr. Cunard. If the men of Nova 
Scotia would not support him, he would cross the 
ocean and see what the men interested in sea-traffic 
on the British side of the Atlantic could be got 
to do. 

Thus it fell out that in this memorable year, 
1838, Samuel Cunard sailed away to England, and, 
on arriving there, was fortunate enough, on the 
introduction of Sir James Melville, of the India 
House, to make the acquaintance of Mr. Robert 
Napier, the eminent Clyde marine engineer and 
shipbuilder. Mr. Napier took the earnest young 
man from Nova Scotia to see Mr. George Burns, 
then one of the most active spirits in the British 
shipbuilding world, and these three wise men formed 
a committee of consultation worthy of the occasion. 
Mr. Cunard's proposals were listened to and calmly 
weighed, and it was decided to call in a fourth 
shipping magnate to their councils, and Mr. David 
Maclver, of Liverpool, was brought into touch with 
them. They were not long in coming to an under- 
standing. A combined course of action was deter- 
mined upon, and in a very short time a strong 
company was formed, with a capital of £270,000, on 
the strength of which a seven years' mail service 
contract was entered into with the Government, in 
consideration of an annual sum of £60,000 ; and 
Mr. Napier received an order to design four steam- 
ships, each of 1200 tons and 440 horse-power, for 
the Atlantic service. It is worthy of remark that 
even at that early date one of the conditions of the 
bargain with the Government was that the ships 
engaged in the mail service should be of sufficient 
strength and capacity to be used as troopships in 
case of necessity. Under such conditions and circum- 
stances, the foundation was laid of what is probably 
the greatest steamship enterprise that has hitherto 
been undertaken, and all the men engaged in its 
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beginning achieved eminence and fortune — in a 
word, they attained success. Both Samuel Cunard 
and George Burns were in later life created baronets, 
and John Burns, the eldest son of Sir George Burns, 
who succeeded him in the title, and after him Sir 
John Burns' eldest son, who became Lord Inverclyde, 
filled the position of chairman of the company in 
succession to each other. And from the launching 
of their first steamer, the Britannia, with its 1200 
tons, to the later vessels of the line, such as the 
Campania and the Lucania, each with its 12,950 tons, 
the undertaking has been one of steady progress. 
The company have always kept abreast of the times, 
full steam ahead, adopting every recognized improve- 
ment at the earliest moment ; beginning with the old 
paddle order of vessels, then altering to the screw, 
later on changing their material from wood to iron, 
and then from iron to steel, and all the time aug- 
menting the size of their ships and increasing their 
speed, while preserving a reputation for safety of 
passage unequalled in the history of steamship enter- 
prise. Solid success has attended the operations of 
the company from first to last. The founders were 
men of true grit and capacity. They pursued solid 
aims in a solid way, and the wise policy that the 
original Cunard, Burns, and Maclver laid down at the 
beginning has not been departed from by their 
successors. Perhaps the most remarkable fact con- 
nected with the history of this great undertaking 
remains to be mentioned. No ship of this service, 
which now covers a period of over sixty years, has 
ever been lost 

The Cunard organization may be accepted as the 
leading example of the period of transition from 
wooden sailing-vessels to wooden steamships. The 
further change from the wood to the iron and steel 
period offers many instances of brilliant achievement 
and sterling success. 
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He must have been a daring man who first pro- 
posed iron as a material for ships' hulls. To the 
scientific mind the notion of utilizing a metallic sub- 
stance for a floating foundation would at first seem 
absurd. Everybody knew that if a piece of wood 
were thrown upon water it would float, and that a 
piece of iron similarly treated would sink. Men of 
science were at one with the uncultured on this point. 
Mr. Scott Russell, the designer of the Great Eastern, 
was one day trying to convince the chief naval 
architect of one of our dockyards that iron could be 
safely used for shipbuilding, when the great personage 
turned sharply round and exclaimed, "Don't talk to 
me about iron ships ; it's contrary to nature." 

Nevertheless, the iron ship gradually pushed its 
immemorial predecessor off the face of the seas, and 
to-day the wooden ship is little more than a thing of 
history. In connection with the great transformation, 
however, there has been room for a few men of com- 
manding ability to reach the higher altitudes of the 
Summits of Success, and to some of these it may be 
well to make more particular reference. 

As far back as 1787, John Wilkinson, of Cartmel, 
in North Lancashire, launched a small iron vessel, 
which was in use for some years without coming to 
grief; and other iron ships were built at intervals 
later. The first steamship to be built of iron was 
constructed and successfully floated by the Horsley 
Company, of Tipton, in 1821 ; but until the heavier 
material came to be advocated and adopted by such 
men as Sir Wm. Fairbairn, Sir I. K. Brunei, and the 
Lairds of Birkenhead, distrust and prejudice were 
allowed to retard its adoption. 

A long line of successful iron ships stands to the 
credit of the Lairds, who originally came from 
Greenock, but settled in Birkenhead on the Mersey 
in the early years of the nineteenth century, when 
the growing importance of Liverpool as a shipping 
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port rendered that locality a desirable shipbuilding 
point It was John Laird, of the then firm of Wm. 
Laird and Son, who, in 1829, built an iron lighter of 
sixty tons for the Irish lakes and canals. This was 
the most important iron vessel that had up to that 
time been built; it satisfactorily demonstrated the 
utility of the material, which was a great deaL They 
followed up this success by building six more iron 
ships between 1830 and 1835, including the John 
Randolph paddle-steamer, for Savannah in America ; 
this vessel, which was sent out in pieces, was the 
first iron ship ever seen on the American side of 
the Atlantic. This John Laird, the grandfather of 
the Lairds of the existing firm of Laird Brothers, 
was a dominating spirit in those busy days of the 
remodelling of the war and merchant fleets of the 
world, and designed some of the most famous vessels 
of his time — amongst others, the Nemesis, for the 
East India Company, the first iron vessel carrying 
guns. In 1861, at the age of fifty-six, he retired 
from business a wealthy man, being in the same year 
elected M.P. for Birkenhead, which position he held 
up to the time of his death in 1874. 

In the history of the Lairds, from generation to 
generation, the same traits and characteristics are to 
be traced — those special qualities which command 
success at the outset and confirm and strengthen it 
with increasing years. The famous African explorer, 
Macgregor Laird, brother of the first John Laird, 
besides acquiring a high reputation for his exertions 
on behalf of the commercial development of the 
territories of the River Niger, took an active part in 
the advancement of steam navigation, being one of 
the promoters of the company which built the Great 
Western and the Sirius, which were, as we have seen, 
two of the earliest steamers to cross the Atlantic. 
He was also the inventor of several improvements in 
shipbuilding, and divided his energies between the 
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duties of that profession and the work of African 
exploration, in which latter object he spent much of 
his means, although he was fortunate enough to 
obtain a certain measure of Government support for 
some of his projects. The existing members of the 
great shipbuilding firm live up to the traditions of 
their name, and, as a result, honour and distinction 
attend their careers. Their shipyards have produced 
a long list of steamers and battle-ships of the first 
rank, and, with a history spreading over the best part 
of a century, their works naturally occupy a leading 
position in the shipping records of modern days. 

Mention has already been made of Robert Napier, 
who was the means of bringing Samuel Cunard and 
George Burns together ; but he occupies so distinct a 
place in the story of the sea, and illustrates so many 
excellent points of character as to deserve a more ex- 
tended reference. The son of a Dumbarton black- 
smith, he learnt his father's trade to begin with, and 
in 1812, when out of his apprenticeship, went to 
Edinburgh and obtained a position in Robert Steven- 
son's engineering works ; but owing to some unfortu- 
nate blunder of his in connection with the -construction 
of a boiler, he lost his place and had to return home. 
His next venture, a small blacksmith's business in 
Glasgow, was more successful This was in 1815, 
and so well did he stick to his work and watch his 
opportunities that, after a time, he was able to start 
an ironfounding and engineering business on his own 
account, constructing his first marine engine in 1823 
for one of the steamships put on between Glasgow 
and Dumbarton. Other orders for vessels soon poured 
in upon him, and for many years he supplied the 
leading steamship companies with their machinery, 
for fifteen years making the engines for the ships of 
the Cunard Company. In 1841 he began shipbuilding 
at Govan, and from that time to his death in 1876, 
constructed more than three hundred vessels for the 
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Government and the great steamship companies. His 
first iron ship was built for the Peninsula and Oriental 
Steamship Company; for the Cunard Company he 
built the Persia and the Scotia; and for the Govern- 
ment the Black Prince — one of the two armour-clad 
ships first constructed — the Erebus, the Malabar, the 
Hector, the Invincible, and numerous others. Mr. 
Napier was a man of great integrity of character and 
of refined tastes ; amongst the treasures left behind 
him was a valuable collection of paintings and works 
of art 

Another member of the same family, David 
Napier, cousin to Robert Napier, and of about the 
same age, did valuable service in connection with 
the application of steam to ships. He was the first 
to introduce coasting steamers and packets for the 
post-office service, in 1818, and was concerned in 
the establishing of numerous steamship-lines which 
became highly successful undertakings. He was the 
inventor of the steeple engine, and was among the 
first to apply the surface-condenser to marine engines. 
It has been said of him that probably, with the 
exception of his cousin, who for many years was his 
partner in the shipbuilding works, "no man in- 
dividually did more to improve the steam navigation 
of the world." 

These men of the Clyde, indeed, loom large in 
the history of modern shipbuilding. Of a somewhat 
later period than the Napiers, was John Elder, who 
served an apprenticeship with Robert Napier, and in 
1852, when twenty-eight years of age, became a 
partner in the firm of Randolph, Elliott and Co., mill- 
wrights. In i860 he induced his firm to take up 
shipbuilding, and in this new sphere Mr. Elder soon 
began to achieve distinction. In 1868 he was left 
sole proprietor of the business, which under his 
skilled and energetic direction soon reached a high 
degree of prosperity. From June 1868 to June 1869 
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he made 18 sets of engines, of an aggregate horse- 
power of 61 10, built 14 vessels, of a total tonnage of 
27,027 tons, employed over 4000 men. One of his 
most valuable services to steam navigation was the 
adoption of the compound or combined high and 
low pressure engines, whereby a saving of fuel of 
from 30 to 40 per cent was brought about Mr. 
Elder died in 1869, at the early age of forty-five, and 
in him marine engineering lost one of its brightest 
ornaments. His friend, Professor Rankin, has paid a 
handsome tribute to his memory, speaking of him as 
a man of the highest character as well as a genius in 
engineering. According to Dr. Norman Macleod, 
who knew Mr. Elder intimately, he was "one whose 
great aim was to translate the facts of Christ's life 
into his own, especially in matters of common life." 
In everything that related to the social, intellectual, 
and moral elevation of the people he was deeply 
interested, and lived a truly noble life. The Fair- 
field shipbuilding establishment, of which Sir William 
G. Pearce is the present head, forms a glorious 
monument to the genius of John Elder. It repre- 
sents the fulfilment of Mr. Elder's highest business 
aims, and shows how splendid a success can be 
developed from an enterprise rooted in solid business 
principles and unswervingly adhered to. 

We have among us a man who, though born two 
years earlier than John Elder, is still an active force 
in the shipbuilding world. This is Sir Charles Mark 
Palmer, the founder of the great works at Jarrow 
which bear his name, and one of the pioneers in the 
building of iron ships. Born in 1822, and engaged in 
the colliery business in the early part of his career, 
his mind was directed to the direction of shipbuilding 
by a difficulty that arose in connection with the trans- 
portation of coal from the north to London. The fact 
was, the northern colliery owners, by having to depend 
on small collier brigs, which were slow and costly, for 
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the conveyance of their product to the Metropolis, 
were placed at a great disadvantage in competition 
with the colliery proprietors of the Midlands, who 
were within easier reach of the great market, and 
could therefore undersell their northern rivals. Mr. 
Palmer, as he was then, set himself the task of lifting 
the coal men of the north out of their difficulty, and 
he set about it in this way : he designed and built, in 
a shipyard that he had established at J arrow, an iron- 
screw steamer, the John Bowes, of a capacity of 650 
tons, for the express purpose of taking up the work 
of carrying coal to London. The John Bowes was an 
immediate success. It solved the problem. On its 
first voyage it conveyed 500 tons of coal to London. 
Under the conditions previously existing it would 
have taken two average-sized coal-ships upwards of a 
month to have dealt with this quantity of coal and got 
back to the home port ; whereas the John Bowes ; which 
is still afloat, steamed to London, discharged her cargo 
there, and was back in the Tyne again within five 
days. The northern coal trade was saved, and there 
was soon a goodly fleet of collier-steamers plying 
between the northern ports and London. Mr. Charles 
Palmer was joined in the shipbuilding business by his 
brother, Mr. George Palmer, but after a few years the 
latter retired from the firm, leaving the former to carry 
on the enterprise alone. The success that attended 
Mr. Charles Palmer's efforts was astonishing. When 
he began his works at Jarrow the place was a small 
colliery village, without fame or distinction, except as 
having been the home of the venerable Bede, "the 
father of English literature," as we are wont to style 
him ; under the transforming influence of Mr. Palmer's 
enterprise it became a town, with a population of over 
40,000. The works of the firm cover an area of about 
100 acres. Sir Charles Palmer's name can never be 
dissociated from that of Jarrow. He has made it what it 
is — a thriving, well-built, well-endowed, intellectually 
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equipped "town, to whose public works, institutions, 
and charities he is always a munificent benefactor. 
As a shipbuilder his renown is world-wide. In 1854, 
during the Crimean War, the Palmer shipyard turned 
out in the short space of three months the Terror 
floating battery, which represented an invention of 
Sir Charles's, in which was utilized for the first time 
rolled instead of forged armour-plates. From that 
time to the present a host of other vessels of war 
and steamships have been built at the Jarrow yards, 
the aggregate number up to 1901 being about 
800, with a total gross register of something like 
2,000,000 tons. The firm was converted into a 
limited liability company in 1865, with Sir Charles 
Palmer as chairman, a position which he filled until 
1893, when he retired. The present chairman is 
Mr. Charles Benjamin Bright McLaren, Q.C., M.P. 
It should be added that Sir Charles Mark Palmer 
was made the first Mayor of Jarrow, and that since 
1874 he has represented the Northern Division of 
Durham in Parliament The important part that Sir 
Charles Palmer has played in the development of 
modern shipbuilding is evidenced in the fact that the 
firm has constructed altogether for the British Govern- 
ment nearly sixty vessels of war, including every 
description of fighting ship, from the river gun-boat 
to the battle-ship. These vessels, if placed in a line, 
would form a wall of defence nearly three miles in 
length. The Resolution, the Revenge, and the 
Russell, each of them over 14,000 tons displacement, 
were amongst the more recent of the battle-ships 
constructed in the Palmer yards. 

Although allusion is made in another chapter to 
some of the achievements of Lord Armstrong, it is 
due that mention should here be made of the great 
service he did to shipbuilding by the establishment 
of his famous works at Elswick, which from small 
beginnings, in 1863, grew to be one of the largest 
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hives of industry in the world, employing many 
thousands of men. Since 1882, when the Elswick 
firm absorbed the shipbuilding works of Charles 
Mitchell and Co., the Armstrong Company have 
added scores of ships of war to the navies of the 
world. 

Turning again to the more peaceful side of modern 
steamship extension — the ocean traffic — a few names 
present themselves as too prominent to be passed 
over. Since the founding of the Cunard Company, 
in 1838, Liverpool has seen many additional steam- 
ship companies formed in honourable competition 
with the older company, but none of more signi- 
ficance to Atlantic travellers than the present White 
Star Company, originated by Mr. Thomas Henry 
Ismay, who, in 1870, in conjunction with Mr. William 
Imrie, began to send out of the Mersey the parent 
ships of a fleet of steamers which equalled, and pro- 
bably surpassed, in accommodation, any ships then 
afloat. The famous Belfast shipbuilders, Messrs. 
Harland and Wolff, were employed to build the new 
White Star fleet, and launched the Oceanic, the first 
ship of the line, on the 27th of August, 1870, follow- 
ing in quick succession with four others, forming a 
complete service of fast steamers, which has been 
constantly added to and improved upon from that day 
to this, until now the White Star service comprises 
twenty-three large steamships and two tenders, repre- 
senting an approximate total of 200,000 tons, seven- 
teen of the ships being fitted with twin screws. The 
Oceanic inaugurated a new type, being the first steamer 
to have the saloon and first-class accommodation amid- 
ships — a system which has since been generally 
imitated. A second Oceanic, a giant, indeed, compared 
with the first of its line, was launched in 1899, and is 
of 17,274 tons gross measurement ; but the leviathan 
of the line is a later vessel still, the Celtic, which is 
over 20,000 tons gross, and is larger than the famed 
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Great Eastern, so long regarded as of impracticable 
dimensions. The Celtic was at the time of its launch- 
ing, April, 1901, the biggest vessel on the ocean. 

The organizer-in-chief and the moving spirit of 
the White Star enterprise, Mr. Thomas Henry Ismay, 
was one of the ablest of the great captains of indus- 
try upon whom the development of ocean traffic in 
recent times has had to depend. It has been said 
that every one who crosses the Atlantic is Mr. Ismay' s 
debtor, for it was he who set up a standard of com- 
fort and efficiency to which other lines were compelled 
to conform, and in the successive improvements 
which he was the means of introducing he showed a 
clearness of perception and a capacity that marked 
him out as a man of very special gifts. His career 
was not one of commonplace money-making ; he 
belonged to the higher order of men from whom the 
country gets its statesmen, its inventors, and its 
leaders. In any sphere of labour he would have 
been a commanding figure, but in the work to which 
he devoted his life he was so completely successful 
that when he died, in 1899, it was felt that a really 
great man had passed away. He always took an 
exalted view of the duties of his position, and was 
dignified, genial, and considerate in all the relations 
of life. His memory and example will long survive. 
He was one of the most courteous of business men, 
winning his way, not by aggressive smartness, but by 
fair, open, and honourable dealing, which caused the 
men who did business with him to admire and trust 
him, and those who served under him to be proud 
of being associated with him. His was the success 
of a superior intellectual and moral force brought to 
bear on a great problem, and achieving its end with- 
out sacrificing anything to selfishness, or failing in 
that consideration for others which confers the stamp 
of true gentlemanliness. 

Little space has been left in which to speak of 
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the work done by other shipping magnates, but it is 
impossible to leave the subject without mentioning 
one or two others. The Wilsons of Hull, for in- 
stance; what a remarkable career theirs has been, 
from the time when the founder of the business had 
four sailing ships engaged in carrying iron to various 
Continental ports, to the present day, when the com- 
pany have lines of steamers plying between Hull 
and other ports of the North Sea and the Baltic, 
the Mediterranean, the Black Sea, India, and America, 
constituting a fleet of great numerical and tonnage 
capacity ! Sir Donald Currie, the head of the Union- 
Castle Line, affords another example of the success- 
ful shipowner. From a position in the office of the 
Cunard Company, he gradually worked his way up 
until he was appointed Havre and Paris agent of the 
Company, a post which he held for some years ; 
then returning to England, he spent a few more years 
with the Cunard Company, and in 1872 came into 
prominence by starting the Castle Line of steamships 
between England and South Africa, dividing the 
traffic for many years with the Union Line, which he 
eventually took over. Sir Donald, who was born at 
Greenock in 1825, is a notable example of what 
Scotch persistence of purpose, combined with high 
principles and keenness of insight, can accomplish. 
There is always room in the world for this class of 
leader, for he makes his way over obstacles that to 
the ordinary mind seem insurmountable. 

Sir Charles W. Cayzer, M.P., is another shipping 
prince whose good work on the sea has gained warm 
recognition. As the head of the great firm of 
Cayzer, Irvine and Co., the proprietors of the Clan 
Line, founded in 1878, owning a fleet of forty-four 
steamers, and running between this country and India, 
South Africa and America, Sir Charles is a man of 
many responsibilities. In less than a quarter of a 
century he and his colleagues have been able to 
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build up one of the most successful shipping enter- 
prises of the time, and it is largely owing to the high 
personal character and striking business ability of 
the founder that this prosperity has been due. 

Sir Thomas Sutherland, the chairman of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Company, is 
famous in modern shipping annals. He has done 
signal service in raising his Company's fleet to a point 
of efficiency that fulfils every need, and having, like 
most other men who have won eminence in the world, 
worked his way from a modest position, he possesses 
that fulness of knowledge of details without which 
effective management of a large enterprise would be 
impossible. He has won the complete confidence of 
such of his Majesty's Oriental subjects as can afford 
the luxury of travel, while to the large body of Eng- 
lishmen who are connected with the British service 
out in the Indian Empire, as well as to the people of 
the Australian colonies, his name stands as a symbol 
of enjoyable home-coming and home-going, and is 
honoured accordingly. Sir Thomas was for some 
years the representative of his Company in China, 
and showed such ability there that his recall home 
and succession to the chairmanship seemed the 
most natural thing in the world. He is a native of 
Aberdeen, where he was born in 1834, and has repre- 
sented Greenock in Parliament since 1884. 

The strong efforts now being made to establish 
shipping enterprises in the United States bring to 
mind some previous attempts in a similar direction. 
Many are the successes that have been built on the 
ruins of former failures, and it would be difficult to 
find a reason why America in this later time — when 
all her other industries are well equipped and in active 
operation, when her vast resources have been rendered 
readily accessible, and when an energetic business 
spirit dominates every avenue of her life — should 
not profit by the lessons of the past, and make her 
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power felt in the traffic of the seas as in other things. 
Already, great strides have been made, and American 
shipping is evidently destined in the near future to 
reach a degree of prosperity that can hardly fail to 
tell upon her European competitors. 

The founder of the fortunes of the Vanderbilts — 
the worthy old " Commodore," as he was called — 
owed his first rise in the world to his shipping ven- 
tures. From six years of age to sixteen he worked 
hard on and around his father's small farm on Staten 
Island, doing any odd job that presented itself, but 
by dint of heroic economizings he contrived to save 
a hundred dollars — £20 — with which he bought a 
boat, and began to convey vegetables between Staten 
Island and New York, carrying stray passengers as 
well occasionally. He was a bright boy, brisk, 
watchful, and industrious, and never lost any good 
opportunity that came his way. By the time he was 
twenty years of age he was engaged on a contract 
for carrying provisions to the six forts around New 
York, and felt himself sufficiently well established in 
life to warrant his taking a wife. He married his 
cousin, Sophia Johnson, and not long after this event 
rented a small hotel in New Jersey, into which 
he put his wife as manageress, bought a new 
schooner for his own trading operations, and became 
known as "Captain" Vanderbilt, titles being con- 
ferred by popular sanction rather than official desig- 
nation in those days. Three years later he was 
worth £2000. Then came the era of the steamship, 
but, wideawake and knowing as Vanderbilt generally 
was, he was at first disposed to take sides with those 
who opposed the new power; then, when he saw 
what Fulton was doing, and how his ships were 
being patronized, Vanderbilt quickly reversed his 
attitude, and, disposing of his sailing vessels, began 
to look around for a new steamer to command. A 
wealthy New Yorker, named Thomas Gibbons, 
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happened to be at that time starting a line of steamers 
in opposition to those of Fulton and his partner 
Livingstone, and wanting a captain for his new boat, 
The Mouse of the Mountains, he offered the post to 
young Vanderbilt, who readily accepted it at a salary 
of £200 a year. For twelve years thereafter did 
Cornelius Vanderbilt stick to the Gibbons boats, 
directing their fortunes with rare skill and energy, 
and when the line was yielding its owner the hand- 
some revenue of £8000 a year, he was generously 
moved to double Vanderbilt's pay, advancing his 
salary to £400. Then the time came when Corne- 
lius thought he had had enough of long service and 
short wages, and one day he startled his wife by 
informing her that he meant to go into the shipping 
business for himself. In vain was it for his wife to 
implore, vain for his old master to protest ; Vander- 
bilt had reckoned all the chances fairly and squarely 
up, and was not to be dissuaded from his idea. 
Thus it came about that in 1829, at the age of 
thirty-five, he entered upon his new venture, build- 
ing boats of an improved pattern and running them 
in keen opposition to the older lines. Then it was 
that he began to feel the first delights of rapid 
money-making. By the end of five years he had 
made £6000, and after that his income doubled itself 
year by year, and he was soon accounted a rich man. 
He had ships steaming in all directions — to Albany^ 
Providence, Boston, Newport, and many other places, 
having at one time a fleet of sixty-six steamers 
actively employed. His greatest steamship venture 
was the Nicaragua Line, out of which he made up- 
wards of £ 200,000 a year, clearing £2,000,000 from 
it in nine years. After that, when nearly seventy 
years of age, he sold his ships and went into railway 
speculation, and from that time to his death, fifteen 
years later, was the greatest money-making period of 
his life. Shortly before his death he was able to 
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say, " I have made a million dollars every year of 
my life, and the best of it is it has been worth three 
times as much to the people of the United States." 
He left to his eldest son, William Henry Vanderbilt, 
a fortune of £i 5,000,000. 

But Vanderbilt did not attempt to compete with 
England for the Atlantic service; he left that to 
others. The Collins Line was the most ambitious, 
and, up to a certain point, the most successful venture 
of the kind that Americans had entered upon. Mr. 
E. K. Collins, the proprietor of this line, started with 
many things in his favour. His Government granted 
him a subsidy of £175,750, and for a few years the 
Collins steamers were more popular even than the 
Cunarders. The Americans had gone in for increased 
speed, and had attained it Senator Bayard informed 
Congress that they "must have speed, extraordinary 
speed, a speed in which the Collins steamers could 
overtake any vessel which they pursued, and escape 
from any vessel they wished to avoid/' But, just as 
success seemed assured, one disaster followed on 
another so quickly that the line had to be abandoned. 

But a change is coming over the scene. American 
enterprise is again beginning to tell in the competi- 
tion for trans-oceanic traffic. A renaissance of ship- 
ping is in progress on the American side, and in 
the American Line, which is managed, equipped, and 
owned by Americans, and has its head-quarters in 
New York, there is already substantial evidence of 
success. This Company took over the ships of the 
old Inman Line to start with, but since then has 
built new vessels of great size and beauty, including 
the famous St Louts and St Paul, which are un- 
surpassed in the luxury and completeness of their 
arrangements. 

In connection with Canada, the Allan Line, 
with a history extending over sixty years or more, 
calls for a passing word. The founder of the line 
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was Captain Alexander Allan, who was born in 
Ayrshire towards the close of the eighteenth century. 
His first voyage to Canada was made in 1822, on 
the brig Jean, which a few years before had been 
employed in conveying supplies to Wellington's 
forces in the Peninsular. Clear-headed Scotsman 
that he was, he saw that there was business to be 
done in trading between Canada and Great Britain, 
and he soon had four sailing vessels running between 
the two countries. From that time the story was 
one of gradual, steady, effective expansion — from 
sail to steam, from wood to iron, and so on, like the 
rest — with the usual rewards of wealth and distinction. 
Captain Allan left five sons, all of whom were made 
partners, and gave long and useful service to the 
undertaking. One of them, Hugh, was knighted in 
1 87 1 in recognition of his services to the commerce 
of Canada. The last of the brothers was Mr. Andrew 
Allan, who lived until 1901. 

Each great industrial group seems to reveal its 
own special characteristics. In the remarkable list 
of names — Scotsmen, for the most part, it will be 
observed— gathered together in the later story of the 
development of man's command over the empire of 
the sea, we are impressed by the strength and vigour 
of mind displayed in the various careers depicted. 
In the old days of the "wooden walls" there was 
plenty of heroism but little technical skill, and it 
was not always that the qualities of caution, fore- 
thought, and wisdom were associated with those who 
followed the calling of the sea. But with the coming 
into operation of the new forces of steam and iron, 
an entire change came over the service of the sea. 
The new forces demanded men of a different capacity 
from those of the old order ; sea-going became more 
a matter of strict science — of mechanism ; and in 
everything that pertained to ships and their equip- 
ment, there was a vast increase of strength and 
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power. So it came about that a race of masters of 
the sea sprang up of great force of character, of 
high intellectual gifts, and of special genius. They 
were men who persisted and persisted until they 
attained their aims ; men who were not to be drawn 
aside by small diversions or ignoble desires; but 
were firm, healthy, solid, — not triflers with life, or 
shirkers of duty. They were men who saw clearly, 
and went straight ahead. They had stupendous 
problems to work out, immense difficulties to over- 
come, but the harder the task the more resolute 
were they in its accomplishment, Hard-headed to a 
degree, strenuous, serious, they devoted themselves 
unfalteringly to their vocations, and so became true 
apostles of human progress. Wise in the choice of 
their life's work, they concentrated all their powers 
upon it, and forsook unworthy things. They purified 
the whole moral and mental atmosphere of sea- 
service, and have been the means of creating oppor- 
tunities in connection therewith that are worthy of 
any man's ambition or powers. It is no longer a 
case of "they knows nothing, and they fears nothing," 
as the old boatswain put it when speaking of his 
associates. The men of the ships have now to know 
a great deal — even the humblest of them. And the 
more knowledge is invested in an undertaking the 
higher it becomes, the greater its success. It may 
be that "fortune brings in some boats that are not 
steered," but, as a rule, the better the steering, the 
surer the boat is of reaching the harbour of success. 
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CHAPTER VI 

BY RAILWAY LINES 

It is said that in the days of the infancy of the 
railway in America a certain train on one of the 
eastern lines used to stop at any road-crossing 
where a passenger or a parcel was to be picked up. 
One of its regular halting-places was at a point not 
far from a country farmhouse, where a widow lived, 
who forwarded a dozen eggs to the town market 
each morning by this train. As the train drew up 
one day the old lady seemed distressed, and said to 
the conductor, "I'm very sorry, but I've only got 
eleven this morning." "Oh, that's all right," was 
the sympathetic response, "we'll wait" 

This story may not be true, but it will suffice as 
a reminder of the dilatory condition of things when 
George Stephenson's "Puffing Billy" was but a few 
years old, and high speeds had hardly been thought 
of. The contrast between the early railway times, 
when trains running at from twenty to thirty miles 
an hour were regarded as * flying through the land," 
and the present railway days, with their mile-a- 
minute expresses, is great indeed. To us, looking 
forth from the threshold of a new century which is 
probably destined to be as big in scientific achieve- 
ment as the one that has just closed, it is difficult 
to realize how short a period is really embraced in 
the history of railways. It is almost startling to 
recall the fact that there are men now living who 
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were alive when the first railway was constructed — 
that is, the first railway on which a locomotive was 
run. But so it is. The Stockton and Darlington 
line was opened in 1825, the London and Birming- 
ham in 1829, and the Manchester and Liverpool in 
1830; but it was not until 1844 or 1845 that there 
was a real awakening to the importance of the new 
agent of transportation. 

The engineers themselves had been content to 
watch rather than to force the development of the 
power they had originated, and as for the public, 
they were slow to be convinced that railways were 
any decided advantage to them. Nor had the 
founders of the first railways given any particular 
thought to the public as passengers ; it was freight 
that they were looking after. It was with the view 
mainly to the transport of minerals that the Stockton 
and Darlington line was built ; the Manchester and 
Liverpool line was intended for the conveyance of 
cotton and other merchandise ; and the London and 
Southampton line was projected with an idea of 
making profit on the carriage of coal. The passenger 
was the last thing that was considered. But, in 
truth, the passenger was in no hurry to trust his 
life to the mercy of what an influential London news- 
paper called "a new-fangled absurdity." "Twenty 
miles an hour!" exclaimed a wealthy canal pro- 
prietor. "Why, you will not be able to keep an 
apprentice boy at work ; every Saturday evening he 
will make a trip to spend the Sabbath with his 
sweetheart. Grave, plodding citizens will be flying 
about like comets. It will encourage flightiness of 
intellect I go for beasts of burthen, it is more 
primitive and scriptural None of your hop-skip- 
and-jump whimsies for me." 

But during the " forties " the true mission of the 
railway began to be realized. Railway projectors 
saw that the prime function of the locomotive would 
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be the development of a great passenger traffic, and 
as higher speeds were attained, and a moderately 
safe running seemed to be assured, the public 
suddenly turned to railway trains, and the old 
stage-coaches were forsaken. Then, from one ex- 
treme a rush was made to the other. What became 
known as the "railway mania" set in, and a very 
virulent and disastrous epidemic it proved as long 
as it lasted. Eighty coaches had been accustomed 
to leave London daily for the country ; in 1843 the 
number had dropped to eleven. Ninety-four coaches 
had passed through St. Albans daily ; in 1843 only 
four were left on the road, even the express coach 
called the "Sleepy Leeds," which had been running 
to and fro for upwards of a century, was taken off. 
People were now as eager to travel by train as they 
had previously been reluctant ; and, what was more, 
everybody who had a few pounds put by was burning 
to invest them in railways. There had been no 
such feverish time since the days of the South Sea 
Bubble. 

This was the opening which George Hudson, the 
famous " Railway King," seized upon. He was one 
of the cleverest projectors and most daring speculators 
whom the world has known, and had he possessed 
as much principle as genius he might have had a 
career of honour and distinction, instead of bringing 
himself, his projects, and many of those who trusted 
in him, to disaster. Few men have had such chances 
as he ; few have made worse use of their chances. 
There was a brief period of inflated splendour and 
vulgar ostentation — five or six years at the most — 
and the man's use in the world was gone. He had 
been false to his opportunities, and had to pay the 
penalty of his errors in disgrace and ignominy. But 
at the height of his fame he was a king indeed. 

Railway after railway had sprung into existence. 
In addition to those already named, the Great Western 
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(Brunei's broad guage line), and the Midland (George 
Stephenson's favourite line), had been constructed, and 
over all the country the network of iron rails was 
spreading at an enormous rate. Hudson was the 
friend of Stephenson, but the two characters were as 
opposite as night and day; the former a master- 
schemer and manipulator, the latter a man of trans- 
parent simplicity of character. It was not difficult for 
a plausible man like Hudson to win the influence and 
favour of the great engineer, and after these two 
pioneers had consolidated the various Midland lines 
into one system under its proper title of the Midland 
Railway, and George Hudson had been installed at 
Derby as its first chairman, there was no one in 
England who wielded an equal power to the " Railway 
King " in that special sphere of action. He held the 
key of the traffic of the north, and from his throne 
at Derby boldly dictated to his rivals, making even 
the proud magnates of Euston his vassals for the 
time. Trusted and admired as few living men were 
in those days, made wonderfully rich by his specula- 
tions, offering gorgeous hospitalities at his palatial 
house at Albert Gate, he was for a time the most 
courted man in the country, counting the best and 
highest in the land among his friends, from the Prince 
Consort to the dignitaries of the Church. Then "the 
big swollen gambler/' as Carlyle called him, fell from 
his pedestal ; men of greater aims and integrity arose, 
like Edmund Denison and Robert Baxter, and, by 
establishing the Great Northern system, put an end 
to his domination in the north, while at the same 
time his random bubbles of finance exploded, and 
nothing was left to him but a tarnished name and 
obscurity. George Hudson, Railway King, Lord 
Mayor of York, Member of Parliament, Chairman of 
the Midland and several other railway companies, 
toppled from his high estate, and, except that he 
contrived to retain his seat for Sunderland down to 
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1859, that was practically the end of him. He was 
a prisoner for debt in York Castle in 1865, and for 
the remainder of his days was compelled to live on 
the bounty of his friends, dying in 1871. 

The career of George Hudson forms one of the 
most striking moral lessons to be found in the history 
of railways. It was a career in which false methods, 
unscrupulousness, and financial bluster and unsound- 
ness found their inevitable discomfiture, with a sud- 
denness that served to restore stability to a tottering 
institution. After his example, there was no possi- 
bility of a second Hudson. National pride, the best 
interests of trade and commerce, public convenience, 
were all involved in the prosecution of these great 
undertakings, and at all hazards they had to be 
rescued from the grasp of financial desperadoes. Of 
all forms of enterprise, dishonesty pays the shortest 
dividends, for when the offender stands disclosed there 
is no longer any worthy field left for him to operate 
in. For adversity that is born of misfortune there is 
generally sympathy and help to be had ; for that which 
is the result of walking in crooked ways there is but 
contempt In America, where the conditions of rail- 
way building and management have been exceptional, 
many instances of financial manoeuvring have occurred, 
and there have been cases of corruption, wholesale 
grabbing, and underhand dealing ; but it is safe to 
say that for unprincipled recklessness, without excuse 
or saving grace, no railway man has yet appeared 
upon the scene to compare with George Hudson. 
And yet he had ability enough to have won almost 
any of the great prizes of life ; a gracious presence, 
eloquence of speech, a genius for affairs, and a ready 
grasp of detail, made him a power in the land, so 
long as he was willing to use that power reasonably ; 
but the insatiate greed of gain tempted him aside 
from legitimate paths of money-making, and after 
that he never recovered himself. 
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How different was this from the great service 
rendered by such men as George and Robert Stephen- 
son ; by Edward Pease, "the father of railways," 
who paved the way for the elder Stephenson, and 
gave his locomotive the larger opportunity that was 
necessary to the establishing of its success; by 
Brunei, with his large ideas and high purpose ; by 
Locke, by Gooch, by Moon, by Brassey, and a host 
of other men whose work in connection with railways 
earned them honour and distinction. All these were 
men who were in earnest, whose hearts were in their 
labour, and who succeeded because with them money- 
making was a secondary consideration to their duty 
to their employers. 

One of the brightest characters in this galaxy of 
railway celebrities is that of Thomas Brassey. Pro- 
jectors, engineers, managers, and directors rose into 
eminence one after another, while the men who exe- 
cuted the work of digging and blasting and tipping 
and tunnelling were hardly noticed. The work of 
construction was let out in sections to a set of hard- 
handed, hard-headed men, who mostly came from the 
ranks of manual toil, and who, knowing the natures 
of the rough men they had to employ, were able to 
utilize their labours with better effect than men of 
superior education or standing could have done. In 
any class, however, there are to be found men of 
special natural gifts who force their way above the 
rest Such a man was Mr. Brassey, who, in simple 
dignity of character and self-reliance, was not unlike 
George Stephenson. He was the son of a Cheshire 
yeoman, and until he conceived the idea of enter- 
ing upon railway work had lived a life of patient 
drudgery, doing his duty without protest in the 
station to which he was born ; but when he saw what 
was going forward in connection with the furrowing 
of the country with railway lines he decided to have 
part and lot in the great work. So, beginning with 
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small contracts, he gradually advanced upon larger 
operations, and executed his engagements with such 
efficiency that the engineers came to have special 
satisfaction in entrusting work to him. Mr. Locke 
was one of the first to push Mr. Brassey's fortunes, 
securing for him the contract for the Southampton 
line, involving a capital of £4,500,000, and the em- 
ployment on an average of 1500 men. The power 
of organization that this represented, the letting and 
sub-letting of sectional contracts, and the endless 
modifications entailed, the ready adaptation of means 
to ends that it necessitated — including knowledge of 
character, and an ability at all times to cope with 
gangs of " navvies " who were liable to rude extrava- 
gances in the way of drink, temper, and physical 
aggressiveness — are matters almost beyond concep- 
tion ; but Mr. Brassey never faltered and never 
failed. Before his first contract with the company 
expired, his success had become known far and wide, 
and his services were eagerly sought for by engineers 
in all directions, not in England alone, but on the Con- 
tinent, and, later on, in America, until he at last came 
to have in his employment an army of "navvies" 
and other- workmen numbering 75,000. In the 
course of his active career he constructed, either by 
himself or in conjunction with the twenty-six different 
partners with whom he was allied at one time or 
another, 6600 miles of railway, at a cost of over 
£78,000,000. Such a record is marvellous. He was 
a man of irreproachable integrity, of rare business 
sagacity, and of unfailing kindness of heart The 
lustre of such a name is above all titular enhance- 
ment, yet the recognition of the father which is to 
some extent reflected in the peerage that was ex- 
tended to the son, the present Lord Brassey, does 
honour to England, though it cannot add to the glory 
of the man who first made the name illustrious. 
Among railway managers who have earned fame 
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for length and success of service, Sir James Allport, 
who was manager of the Midland Railway from 
1857 to 1880, is entitled to special mention. After 
the collapse of Hudson and the opening of the Great 
Northern system, the Midland remained for some 
ten years hardly more than a congeries of local lines ; 
but under the far-seeing and energetic direction of 
Allport the drawbacks from which the Midland was 
suffering were gradually remedied. When he assumed 
the reins of management the Midland had no road into 
London, but he not only forced it through to the 
Metropolis but extended it to Manchester and Car- 
lisle, in the face of great obstacles, and was the 
means of opening up to the coalfields of Derbyshire 
and Nottinghamshire a readier access to London 
than they had theretofore possessed, thus largely 
increasing the revenue of the company. He saw 
the lines of the company extended to over 1200 
miles in length, the capital enlarged to more than 
£50,000,000, and its income advanced to upwards 
of £5,000,000 a year. It was largely due to his 
efforts also that the Midland adopted the two 
great revolutionary measures of abolishing second- 
class and running " third-class by all trains." Such 
services as James Allport rendered, in the first place, 
to his employers, and, in the second place, to the 
public, can hardly be over-estimated. Performed, 
as they often were, under trying and exacting cir- 
cumstances, affecting the interests of thousands of 
shareholders, tens of thousands of travellers, and 
millions of money, and away from the public gaze 
for the most part, it was well that the good work 
that had been done was realized before the worthy 
labourer retired from his task. As far as the State 
was concerned, the granting of the honour of knight- 
hood to the distinguished manager was a fitting re- 
cognition, and by presenting Sir James with a sum 
of £10,000, and electing him a director, the company 
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did something to show their gratitude for his twenty- 
six and a half years of service. 

In another sphere of railway activity, the late 
Thomas Cook, " the father of the excursion system," 
achieved a distinct position for himself. He was 
what we are accustomed to call a "self-made" man. 
Generally speaking, there would seem to be a tinge 
of reproach in the appellation, whereas, if merit is to 
be honoured, it ought to be a term of approbation. 
The " self-unmade " man, of which examples are so 
numerous, might more fitly fall under our scorn ; but 
to think less of a man who has fought his way from 
the humblest ranks to a position which indicates 
success than of the man who starts life with advan- 
tages of birth and education and fails to make good 
use of them, is surely to reverse the true order of 
recognition. The man of grit, however, is never 
ashamed of his origin, no matter how lowly it may 
have been ; nay, he is proud of it Did anybody 
ever think the less of George Stephenson because of 
his frequent allusions to the incidents of that period 
of his life when he was a working-man earning but 
a few shillings a week ? Does anybody esteem 
Andrew Carnegie the less for the joy with which he 
recounts his reminiscences of the days when he was 
a bobbin-boy at five shillings a week ? Still, amongst 
certain people the prejudice that belittles humble 
birth remains to show that we have not yet emerged 
altogether from the snobbery phase of human 
existence. It was to combat this prejudice that a 
certain railway magnate, who had been waited upon 
by a newspaper reporter anxious to obtain particulars 
of his early life, met his questioner with the following 
volley of protests : "I am sorry to disappoint you, 
young man," he said, "but I did not begin at the 
bottom and work my way up. I never blacked the 
boots of the engine-cleaners, and never fetched beer 
for the men in the parcel-office. I was kicked through 
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college by my father, inherited a fortune, which I 
invested in railway shares ; and I hold this position 
because I have influence enough to control it It is 
too bad, my young friend, but we can't all be self- 
made men. We should become tiresome." 

Thomas Cook was a Derbyshire man. He was 
born in the village of Melbourne, in 1808, and his 
early years were passed in a brave struggle for 
existence. When he was but four years of age he had 
the misfortune to lose his father, and all the schooling 
he was able to get had to be squeezed into the next 
six years, at the end of which time he was put to 
work in the gardens of the Melbourne estate, for which 
he was paid the wages of a penny a day. Life was 
hard for poor people in those days, but Thomas Cook 
and his widowed mother bore up patiently through 
their years of privation, and as Thomas advanced in 
years he was able to increase his earning powers and 
contribute more to the scanty family income. The 
widow kept a small general shop, but her customers 
were few and poor, and little was the profit that was 
yielded. From gardening Thomas Cook turned to 
wood-turning, being apprenticed to learn that handi- 
craft with an uncle ; but before he was " out of his 
time " he had satisfied himself that he was not in his 
true element in the turner's shop, so on gaining his 
liberty he moved to Loughborough, and for a time 
worked in the office of a printer in that town. During 
these trying years of probation, however, young Cook, 
who had been brought up in ways of piety, conceived 
a great desire to connect himself with religious work, 
and in 1828, at the age of twenty, he received the 
appointment of Bible reader and village missionary 
for the General Baptist Association, his field of 
labour being the county of Rutland. There was no 
railway to take him from place to place, and we have 
it on his own authority that out of 2692 miles that 
he travelled on mission work in 1829 he walked 2106 
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of them. In 1832 he settled in Market Harborough, 
married, and set up a small wood-turnery, though 
not entirely relinquishing his missionary labours ; in 
1833 he became a zealous supporter of the temper- 
ance movement, then newly organized, and became 
secretary to one of the local temperance associations, 
working hard and successfully, lecturing almost daily, 
and gaining considerable reputation as a speaker and 
organizer. It was his desire to be of special service 
to his temperance friends that gave him the first idea 
of a railway excursion. A great meeting was to be 
held at Loughborough, and it occurred to Mr. Cook 
that if the railway company could only be induced to 
run a special train from Leicester to Loughborough 
at a reduced rate there would be a much larger 
gathering than would otherwise be the case. Mr. 
Cook knew little of railways or railway men at that 
time, for seldom had he occasion to use the new 
method of progression ; but this notion of a special 
train and a special rate so grew upon him that after 
walking from Market Harborough to Leicester, a 
distance of fifteen miles, and addressing a meeting at 
the latter place, he waited upon the local railway 
secretary and preferred his request When he had 
finished, the secretary said, " I know nothing of you 
or your society, but you shall have the train." The 
result was that on the 5th of July, 1841, the first 
excursion train organized by Thomas Cook — probably 
the first that was ever sent out — made the trip from 
Leicester to Loughborough and back, carrying 750 
passengers at a shilling a head. It was a complete 
success. Thomas Cook had found his vocation. His 
aid was soon sought by societies and others anxious 
to utilize his ideas, and he presently found that it 
would pay him better to become an organizer of ex- 
cursions than to continue in his old pursuits, so he 
removed to Leicester, and from that town in the next 
few years he assisted in planning or conducting 
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excursions on a more extended scale, ultimately 
arranging for the housing as well as the conveyance 
of excursion parties, which led to the founding of the 
coupon system. From that point the history of 
Thomas Cook and the tourist system of which he was 
the pioneer may be considered to be a matter of 
public knowledge. Little by little, he and his equally 
clever and active son, Mr. John M. Cook, extended 
their operations, until in the course of time they 
brought the whole world of travel within their system ; 
wherever there was a railway or a steamship, a 
diligence or a coach, there Cook's tourists were to be 
met with, from Canton to Jerusalem, from the Thames 
to the Nile, from San Francisco to Mecca. Both 
father and son are now dead, but the good work 
they did in promoting cheap travel is entitled to 
grateful remembrance. There would have been ex- 
cursions and tourist agencies even had there been no 
Thomas Cook ; such developments were inevitable ; 
none the less, credit is due to the mind that first put 
the ideas into practical shape. Mr. Cook and his 
successors and followers have made foreign travel 
popular where once it was exclusive, and although at 
one time the invasion of historic places and distant 
scenes by ordinary tourist parties was sneeringly re- 
sented by the "select," the sneerers themselves are 
now among the most liberal patrons of the agencies 
they once derided. 

It is to the New World, however, that we have 
to turn for the most wonderful railway romances and 
the greatest railway careers of later times. America 
has had no Stephenson, it is true, but in the work of 
adapting and developing the English inventor's idea 
her achievements have been unparalleled in their ex- 
tent and diversity, and her railway men have performed 
feats of engineering and finance of a truly stupendous 
character. Nowhere else have opportunities been so 
great or the men who have utilized them so prominent 
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In 1830 there were only 40 miles of railway in 
the United States ; but the mileage had increased 
to 2755 in 1846, to 28,920 in i860, to 163,562 in 
1890, and to about 186,000 in 1900. The Balti- 
more and Ohio, the first American railway, was opened 
on the 25th of August, 1830, and two other short 
lines were started in the same year in the Southern 
States ; but it was not until 1834 that any really 
great railway was built in America, and that was the 
line from Boston to Albany, a distance of 200 miles. 
Rapid extension followed, and from primitive con- 
struction, engineering, and mechanism the country 
soon advanced to a railway service of great extent 
and importance. Better roads, better engines, and 
better cars were introduced, and the science of rail- 
way-making and working made such progress that 
no obstacle of space or geographical formation was 
too formidable to be overcome ; mountains were 
pierced or climbed, rivers were bridged, prairies and 
forests were traversed, and rocky gorges previously 
impassable to man were penetrated ; and to-day 
there are few habitable regions within the borders of 
the Union that are not within comfortable reach of a 
railway. 

One of the pioneer locomotive builders of America 
was Matthias W. Baldwin, of Philadelphia. He was 
the founder of the now famous Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, which at the present time cover 16 acres 
of ground, employ over 5000 men, and have an 
annual capacity of 1000 locomotives. Mr. Baldwin 
kept a small jeweller's shop from 1819 to 1825, but 
in the latter year he opened a machine shop for 
making bookbinders 1 tools and cylinders for calico- 
printing. From that he got to constructing stationary 
steam-engines, and when the use of steam as a motive 
power on railways began to engage the attention of 
American engineers, he was invited to build a minia- 
ture locomotive for the Philadelphia Museum. With 
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no other aid than the published descriptions and 
sketches of Stephenson's " Rocket," Mr. Baldwin set 
to work, and on the 25th of April, 1831, this toy 
locomotive was set running on a circular track made 
of pine-boards covered with hoop-iron in the rooms 
of the museum. Attached to the engine were two 
small cars, each accommodating four passengers. The 
novel motor was such a decided success that Mr. 
Baldwin received an order for a large locomotive for 
a short line of six miles from Philadelphia to German- 
town. The detached parts of an engine that had 
been imported from England by another company 
was at that time lying stored in a shed at Border- 
town. Mr. Baldwin was permitted to inspect these, 
and from the notes he took he began his task, the 
difficulties of which were considerable. Mechanics 
capable of tackling such work were not to be hired, 
adequate tools were not obtainable, so that Mr. 
Baldwin had not only to make fresh implements but 
to do most of the work with his own hands. But he 
succeeded, and on the 23rd of November, 1832, the 
new locomotive, which was called " Old Ironsides," was 
tried, and with such satisfactory result that it con- 
tinued in work for a score of years afterwards. It 
weighed over five tons, and cost £700. Mr. Baldwin's 
next locomotive was completed in 1834, for the 
Charleston and Hamburg Railroad. 

By this time Mr. Baldwin's fame as a maker of 
engines was spreading. He introduced many im- 
provements, for which he obtained patents, and 
secured so many orders from the managers of the 
new railroads that were springing up in all directions 
that he had to remove to larger premises. He com- 
pleted five locomotives in 1834, and forty in 1836, 
and of such high repute were his engines that his 
business success seemed assured ; but in the great 
financial depression that fell upon the country in 
1837, and brought ruin to so many, he suffered 
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severely, and was compelled to place himself in the 
hands of his creditors. He owed it to them to do 
this, but he owed it to himself to make a vigorous 
attempt to rescue his growing business from destruc- 
tion ; so he proposed that they should permit him to 
continue the enterprise on the understanding that 
within three years he should pay all claims in full 
with interest And seeing that he had faith in him- 
self, they had faith in him. The country's financial 
troubles lasted longer than had been anticipated, 
however, and Mr. Baldwin's business revival was not 
so speedy as it otherwise might have been, the con- 
sequence being that it took him five years instead of 
three to dear himself of obligation to his creditors ; 
but he succeeded in his task, and after his nobly- 
earned emancipation he soon made up for lost time. 
With the renewal of trade stability, the work of rail- 
way construction was proceeded with on a greater 
scale than ever, and Mr. Baldwin received orders for 
locomotives for many new lines. 

In 1840 he made a locomotive for Austria; in 
1842, under an arrangement with Mr. Ross Winans, 
he constructed three special freight locomotives for 
the Western Railroad of Massachusetts. It was 
about this time that a serious difficulty presented 
itself to American mechanical engineers. The pro- 
blem of utilizing the weight of the engine for adhe- 
sion remained to be solved. In England, the plan 
of coupling four or six wheels had been found to 
answer, but on the short curves of American railways 
something more was required, and to this task Mr. 
Baldwin now devoted all his ingenuity. Day and 
night the problem was constantly before him, and at 
length, during a sleepless night, the solution flashed 
across his mind, and the next morning found him 
hard at work upon his new idea, which was his since 
well-known " six-wheels-connected locomotive with 
the four front drivers combined in a flexible truck.' 1 
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This invention, for which he secured a patent on the 
25th of August, 1842, was the foundation of his fortune. 
By December the first engine of the new construction 
was finished for the Georgia Railroad. It weighed 
12 ton?,. and drew, besides its own weight, 250 tons 
up a grade of 36 feet to the mile. It was a success. 
Other orders soon followed ; larger engines came into 
use ; and in the future developments of locomotive 
engineering Mr. Baldwin always bore a leading part 
There were good times and there were bad times to 
be lived through and conquered — times of panic, of 
civil war, and of political unrest — but from decade 
t6 decade the Baldwin undertaking made steady 
progress, and before the founder of the great works 
died, in 1866, he had the satisfaction of seeing estab- 
lished, and in perfect working order, a system of 
standard uniformity and interchangeability of parts, 
of which he had from the first been a strong advo- 
cate. This system insures a minimum of cost to the 
purchaser, and greatly simplifies repairing work. In 
the year of Mr. Baldwin's death his firm turned out 
118 locomotives. 

The able work that Mr. Baldwin accomplished in 
the special field of mechanism to which he had de- 
voted himself is well known, but his claim to remem- 
brance extends far beyond the limits of technical 
history. A good worker is generally a good man, 
and in all the relations of life Mr. Baldwin's conduct 
was irreproachable. To do right was an instinctive 
rule of his nature, and the heroic self-denial and 
brave and patient effort which he displayed in the 
five years following his financial embarrassment of 
1837, when he set himself resolutely to the task of 
gradually satisfying all claims in full, prove that 
he was a man of sterling integrity and high con- 
scientiousness. When success came, and he had 
made a first reputation as a business man and an 
inventor, he made a second and, some hold, a higher 
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reputation still as a philanthropist and a sincere and 
earnest Christian. The practice of benevolence was 
his greatest pleasure, and Philadelphia contains many 
monuments of his munificence. He built two churches 
entirely at his own cost As a business man, he 
possessed remarkable doggedness of will and firmness 
of character. He was sometimes difficult to convince 
of the value of an innovation that he had not thought 
out for himself, but when once he had accepted a 
mechanical improvement, no matter from what source 
it came, he was its persistent champion until the 
time came for its being superseded by something 
better still. It took Mr. Baldwin a full year to 
build his first locomotive, " Old Ironsides ; " to-day 
his successors make over a thousand in the same 
time. 

The most epoch-making stage of American rail- 
way development was reached in 1869, when the 
opening of the Union and Central Pacific Railways 
bound together in one continuous track the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts. Such a project had been discussed 
twenty years before, but both the means and the men 
for carrying out such a gigantic undertaking had 
been wanting ; and it was not until after the consoli- 
dation of the Republic by the ending of the Civil 
War that the scheme became really feasible. When 
the combatants laid down their arms many bright 
men were released from military service, and, with 
intellects sharpened and minds strengthened by the 
strenuous conflict they had been through, were now 
available for the battles of peace, and no sphere of 
effort appeared to offer greater scope for their abilities 
than the railway systems of the country. So it came 
to pass that much of the best intelligence of the 
nation drifted into railway work, and men began to 
reap fame and profit by the multiplication of railways. 
Then came the age of the railway financier, and the 
railway systems of the continent gradually fell under 
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the control of the autocrats of finance. In no field 
of enterprise has the old adage that " money breeds 
money" been so strikingly illustrated as in the field 
of American railway speculation. 

The first American railway magnate to exercise 
great personal power was old Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
the "Commodore," as he was called. In 1864, at 
seventy years of age, he was worth some £4,000,000, 
made out of steamboat traffic ; and in the natural 
course of things it was expected that he would retire 
and spend the rest of his days in the enjoyment of 
a well-earned ease. What he did, however, was 
simply to transfer his money-making faculty from 
one sphere of operation to another. He forsook the 
ocean, and began a railway career. He saw that 
railways were destined to be the great wealth-earners 
of the future, and resolved to connect himself with 
them in such a way as would give him greater power 
than that he had relinquished. 

There was a dilapidated line called the Harlem 
Road, 128 miles in length, running from New York to 
the village of Chatham, about 28 miles from Albany. 
" The road was in a horrible condition," says Mr. 
Chauncey Depew, "on account of its poverty. It was 
unsafe, its rolling-stock was as bad as possible, and 
still more, its road-bed was neglected ; its stock was 
a football in Wall Street at £1 a share, and its bonds 
were so discredited that they were selling at a very 
low grade." To the ordinary investor nothing 
seemed more clear than that a large purchase of 
Harlem stock would be a sign of financial insanity. 
But the Commodore saw further than they, and when 
he opened his Fortunatus purse, plumped down 
£60,000, and became the practical owner of the 
road, people were amazed, and thought he would 
have done better to have stuck to his ships. Then, 
when they saw that the road was being rebuilt, re- 
laid, and re-equipped, when they saw the old wreck 
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and ruin replaced by efficiency and newness — new 
bridges, new trains, new locomotives, and new and 
punctual service — they began to think that possibly 
the Commodore knew what he was about. At all 
events, he made the line pay, and in little more 
than a twelvemonth the stock, which had been down 
at 3 when he began to buy, was worth 285. 

From that time Cornelius Vanderbilt was a great 
railway ruler. Every year saw an extension of 
his control The Harlem line ended nowhere, and 
connected with nothing ; so he formed a connection 
with the Boston and Albany road, which was such a 
strong opposition to the old Hudson River Railway 
that before long the stockholders of the latter asked 
him to take their property over, which he did at 
about £6 a share. Then he set about improving the 
Hudson River road, which under his direction soon 
excelled all rivals in speed, efficiency, and cheapness. 
The next railway realm that the Commodore con- 
quered was the New York Central, eventually consoli- 
dating that system with the Hudson River line, 
making it one road between New York and Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls. So he went on extending and 
improving, and when he died in 1877, at the age of 
83, it was found that his railway speculations had 
yielded him not less than £17,000,000. From that 
time to this the Vanderbilts have been railway men. 
For three generations they have devoted them- 
selves almost exclusively to railway work. Each 
generation has greatly extended the family's rail- 
way holdings. Under William Henry Vanderbilt, 
the eldest son of the Commodore, the area of Van- 
derbilt influence was increased by 10,000 miles ; and 
under William Henry's two sons, Cornelius and 
W. K., still greater extensions were made ; and to- 
day the original 128 miles of railway taken over by 
the "Commodore" have grown to be 10,000 miles 
between the eastern coast and Chicago, and, with 
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the North West and its allied lines, 10,000 miles on 
the other side of Chicago. 

If the Vanderbilts had been money-makers and 
nothing more, their story would have possessed little 
significance apart from their own personal careers, 
but it can be justly claimed for them that instead of 
gambling with the properties they have made them 
more valuable by judicious improvement, and of 
more benefit to the public. Good service has been 
the money-maker for the Vanderbilts, and that is 
the only kind of service that really pays at any time. 

New railway rulers sprang into existence quickly 
on the heels of " Commodore " VanderbilL There 
were a great many railway worlds to be conquered 
in America in those days. While Vanderbilt was 
gradually acquiring control of existing eastern lines, 
there were four men working with might and main 
laying a new road that should bring the east and 
west into direct connection. These men were Leland 
Stanford, Charles Crocker, Mark Hopkins, and Collis 
P. Huntingdon. Not many years previously they 
had been penniless adventurers. Like so many others, 
they had been caught by the Californian gold fever 
and had drifted West, and, more fortunate than the 
majority, had found fortune. In 1863 they were all 
wealthy men, and Stanford, the ablest of the four, 
had been elected Governor of the State of California. 
It was at this juncture that the idea of the trans- 
continental railway began to ripen, and as soon as 
the turmoil of war was over the four men set them- 
selves heart and soul to the carrying out of the pro- 
ject They possessed plenty of that special influence 
which money gives in a new country, and Stanford 
had strong political influence as well, and, after a 
good deal of clever manoeuvring and agitating, 
Congress was prevailed upon to aid in the construc- 
tion of the line by granting a subsidy of £3200 a 
mile for track laid over the level country, and £9600 
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a mile for track built across the mountains. With 
such liberal concessions as these, and an immense 
land grant as well, it seemed certain that the pro- 
jectors would make many millions, and the work of 
construction was prosecuted with much diligence. 
Each of the four men contracted to build a fourth of 
the line. Stanford personally superintended the 
making of 530 miles of the road, which he completed 
in 293 days, although 100 miles of his section was 
of difficult grade and cost £4,000,000 to build. But, 
rich as these four men were, and great as were 
their borrowing powers, the undertaking often suffered 
from monetary difficulties. Even to the end of 1866 
affairs did not look very promising, but after that 
people began to take more interest in the project. It 
was presently realized that out on the great American 
desert an extremely interesting enterprise was being 
prosecuted ; a railway was being made on a grander 
scale than any that had ever been conceived before, 
and with a rapidity that put all previous feats of 
railway construction into the shade. The immensity 
of the undertaking was the thing that got hold of 
the popular imagination, and after that had been 
conquered things became easier. There was another 
thing that helped the promoters considerably. It was 
found that the cost of laying the track across the 
mountains was much less than had been anticipated, 
and so the great work was hurried forward at a 
tremendous pace during 1868 and the early part of 
1869. The rails were laid at the rate of from two 
to three miles a day, and on one particular day eight 
miles were laid. Then, on the 10th of May, 1869, 
the last spike was driven, and the junction made at 
Promontory Point, Utah, amid wild demonstrations 
of delight. All through the land the event was hailed 
as one of the greatest triumphs of civilization, and 
the names of Stanford, Crocker, Hopkins, and 
Huntingdon were on all men's tongues. Bells were 
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rung and cannon fired everywhere. In Trinity Church, 
New York, a great throng of people assembled at 
the invitation of the Rev. Dr. Vinton to " unite in 
rendering thanks to God for the completion of the 
greatest work ever undertaken by man." After the 
opening of this famous line, which placed New York 
in direct railway communication with San Francisco, 
the four promoters could begin to count their gains. 
At that time their united fortune was estimated at 
^40,000,000. They are all now dead, the latest 
survivor of them, Mr. Huntingdon, having lived to 
see the opening of the new century, and dying 
extremely wealthy. Stanford gave £4, 500,000 for the 
founding and endowment of a university in memory 
of his only son, who died in early manhood — a gift 
which has been largely augmented by the donations 
of the Senator's widow. 

Since the completion of the Union Pacific, other 
great trans-continental lines have been opened — in- 
cluding the Northern Pacific, the Southern Pacific, 
the Canadian Pacific, and the Great Northern — in 
connection with each of which men have been brought 
into prominence, but the Yanderbilt name still domi- 
nates. The spring of 1901 saw the amalgamation of 
the Southern Pacific and Union Pacific lines, whereby 
the Vanderbilts were put into practical control of 
those two gigantic systems. As Mr. Henry Clews, the 
Wall Street banker, expressed it, "The Vanderbilts 
are now able to pick a man up in New York and 
land him by rail in San Francisco or Portland over 
their own roads, and then send him anywhere from 
Alaska to Tokio or Hong Kong, over their own lines 
of steamships." In this great combination, there are 
five conspicuous financiers concerned, in addition to 
Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, whose interest is the largest 
These five men are J. Pierpont Morgan, whose finger 
is in every great financial pie in these days, James J. 
Hill, John D. Rockefeller, E. H. Harriman, and 
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George Gould. It was the death of Mr. Collis P. 
Huntingdon, who held fast to his own line, the Union 
Pacific, to the last, tenaciously, that made this com- 
bination possible. The six men mentioned constitute 
the most stupendous alliance of money the world has 
ever known. They control railway property of the 
aggregate value of £302,759,946, and of a length 
that would girdle the earth two and a half times. 

It is not the financial men, however, who are the 
great men of the world's railways. In so far as they 
by their control and management insure efficient and 
cheap service to the public, they are entitled to credit ; 
the money they realize by their investments is 
another affair. Their service can never rank with 
that of the real makers of the railways — the engineers, 
the inventors, the workers, without whose efforts 
money could do nothing. The world is not interested 
in a mere manipulator of stocks, but for the men 
who strive and achieve, and overcome obstacles, 
there is always admiration to be had. 

The career of James J. Hill, the president of the 
Great Northern Railroad of America, is one that 
comes well within the category of the successful 
worker. Much as Stanford, Crocker, Hopkins, and 
Huntingdon accomplished, it was left to Mr. Hill to 
do more. 

Mr. Hill was born in Canada, in 1838, and spent 
his youth amidst agricultural pursuits. His parents 
were able to give him a good education, and intended 
him for a professional calling — the ministry or 
medicine ; but when young Hill was fifteen years of 
age his father died, after suffering severe reverses, and 
the lad had to go to work. His first engagement 
was in a country store, and after three years of this 
servitude he went out to St Paul, Minnesota, then a 
mere village on the hem of civilization, and regarded 
as almost beyond the limits of desirable settlement. 
It was not much that he could find to do out in that 
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rough and remote region, but he was neither troubled 
with pride nor laziness, so he accepted any job that 
presented itself, and for a time had to content him- 
self with carrying wood and freight on his back from 
the wharf to the decks of the Mississippi steamers. 
The man who could so far " stoop to conquer " was 
sure to be heard of in better company later on, and 
by-and-by he secured a position as shipping clerk 
in the office of the Dubuque and St Paul Packet 
Company. Here he was first confronted with some 
of the problems of transportation in which he was 
destined to figure so conspicuously later on. Turning 
to the water, there was the Mississippi River, with its 
dingy old steamboat service ; turning to the land, 
there were the faint beginnings of a railway system, 
which halted on the borderland of the great wheat 
fields of the North West and seemed afraid to 
penetrate them. The master spirit was lacking to 
cleave a path through this chaos, and in due time this 
potent magician worked his way to the front and 
grappled with the difficulties. That master spirit was 
James J. Hill, the shipping clerk. Always diligent, 
careful, and economising, he contrived to save a little 
money, and set up in business for himself, becoming 
local agent for the North Western Packing Company, 
and the St Paul and Pacific Road, as well as a 
dealer in coal and wood. Those were days of hard 
work, but they were also days of hope and of 
ambition. Two things he had always in his mind as 
worthy of being won, and to be won ; first, a position 
in the world, and secondly, a wife to adorn that 
position. As regards the wife, he had long before 
made up his mind, for in the days of his drudgery on 
the wharf he had become acquainted with Mary 
Mahegan, a servant in a little hotel he used to call 
at, and Mary's fair face and winsome ways had made 
such an impression upon him that he resolved that 
Mary should one day be Mrs. Hill if Mary was only 
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willing, and, as it turned out, she was. There was one 
condition attached to the engagement, and he imposed 
it himself. He would not marry until he had made 
a position in the world. Mary was quite content to 
wait, and James Hill now found a fresh incentive to 
work. Success did not lag far behind his ambition. 
He entered upon new enterprises, operating steam- 
boats, and what not, and began to be a noticeable 
man in the business life of St Paul. Then he 
became associated with the St. Paul and Pacific 
Railway, a bankrupt line, whicl* he was asked to 
attempt to reorganize. The company was £7,000,000 
in debt and utterly discredited, and in the eyes of 
ordinary business men and capitalists seemed about 
the most hopeless enterprise a man could connect 
himself with. It was the case of the " Commodore " 
Vanderbilt over again. The "Commodore" saw 
further into the future than the old Harlem Railway 
men could see, and Tames J. Hill's penetration ex- 
tended far beyond that of the men of the St Paul 
and Pacific ; so Mr. Hill took hold of the abandoned 
railway and formulated new plans for its management 
and extension. He believed that he could make a 
profitable line out of the insolvent railroad, and, what 
is more, he got others to believe that he was the man 
to achieve this feat Mr. Daniel Smith and Mr. 
George Stephen (now Lord Mount-Stephen) were 
induced to associate themselves with him, and then 
he set himself energetically to the working out of a 
project that at the outset was ridiculed as Quixotic. 
After improving the portions of railway already 
built — some 400 miles in all — he began the great 
work of extension, in which he never faltered until, 
inch by inch, rod by rod, and mile by mile the shining 
rails had been laid from the waterway of the great 
lakes through Minnesota, Dakota, and Montana, and 
out to the shores of the distant Pacific. It was like 
building a railway across a wilderness. There was 
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no population to feed the line, but when the line was 
there the people came and found awaiting them a 
new, far-reaching empire, of wondrous fertility, on 
which they were glad to settle, and where they are 
now living prosperous and contented lives. It was 
this empire that Mr. Hill had seen in his visions, 
rising up over the thousands of miles of uninhabited 
prairie-land across which his line was constructed 
To-day over 6000 miles of track are represented by 
this undertaking. The average rate of track-laying 
for every working day was 3J miles. Since the 
railway was completed in 1888, the jjreat agricultural 
territory of the North- West which it opened up has 
been brought into direct touch with the markets of 
the world, and thousands upon thousands of thriving 
farms exist where before there was solitude. Mr. Hill 
worked hard, endured much, and acquitted himself 
bravely through the trying days of the building of 
these thousands of miles of railway, but he had his 
reward at the end. The railway made him a multi- 
millionaire, but long before then he had built a house 
for himself, at a cost of £140,000, and had installed 
Mary Mahegan there as its mistress. Before their 
marriage, however, Mary had been sent to an eastern 
boarding-school for a couple of years, and when she 
became Mrs. Hill was as bright and polished and 
learned a little lady as any railway magnate could 
have desired for a wife. To-day, from their palace 
on the hill, the couple can look down upon the old 
wharf where the husband used to toil as a porter, and 
upon the hotel where the wife used to work as a 
servant, and the prospect is all the dearer to them for 
its reminding them of the days of "love's young dream." 
In the strictly modern field of street-railway 
enterprise America presents us with a batch of dis- 
tinguished names, foremost among them being that of 
Charles Tyson Yerkes, who is to-day making himself 
a name in England as well as in his own country. 
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Starting life in Philadelphia, he, after receiving a 
sound education at local schools, accepted a clerkship 
in a commercial house, and in 1858, at the age of 
twenty-one, he began business for himself as a stock- 
broker, after which he blossomed forth as a banker, 
dealing largely in high-class bonds. For a time he 
prospered amazingly, but the sudden financial panic 
which followed the Chicago fire caught him with a 
large load of securities not readily realized, and he 
was obliged to surrender his possessions to his 
creditors. He soon recovered his balance, however, 
and in 1873, by a clever handling of stocks that 
were forced upon the market by the failure of Jay 
Cooke, a famous financier of those days, made a 
sufficient sum to enable him to obtain a large interest 
in the Continental Passenger Railway of Philadelphia. 
Some years before he had been connected with 
another enterprise of a similar kind, and had long 
been convinced that there was a great opening for 
money-making in this particular field. He now 
threw his whole heart into his later undertaking, 
and under his energetic management it soon became 
highly prosperous, the value of the stock advancing 
from £3 to £20 per share. In the course of the 
next few years he made a few million dollars for 
himself and associates, and then resolved upon going 
further afield. At first he went to North Dakota, 
bent upon building new towns and villages in that 
promising State, which was then beginning to feel 
the beneficent influence of railway extension ; but 
after a summer or two of not unenjoyable life in 
that fertile region, he decided that it would suit him 
better to employ his energies in some busy centre 
of population, where life was more active, than wait 
to grow to success amongst a scattered and slower- 
moving community ; so he went to Chicago, and again 
set his mind upon street-railway enterprises. He 
opened a bank in the pork metropolis, to begin 
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with, and in 1886, seizing a favourable moment, he 
secured for himself and some friends in Philadelphia 
full control of the Chicago North Side street-rail- 
ways, and accomplished for that undertaking what 
"Commodore" Vanderbilt had accomplished for the 
Harlem Railway, and what James J. Hill did for 
the St Paul and Pacific Railway — made a success of 
what had previously been a failure. Two years 
later Mr. Yerkes acquired and reorganized the 
Chicago West Division Railway, and in time he 
and his friends owned and operated over 500 miles 
of tramways. Then for a number of years all went 
well with this band of capitalists, each of whom 
became a multi-millionaire. During this period Mr. 
Yerkes was absolute dictator of the many street- 
railway undertakings with which he was connected ; 
but he always exerted his authority to the advantage 
of the public, and when a year or two ago he relin- 
quished the greater part of his Chicago street-railway 
holdings, he had the gratification of knowing that he 
left the city transportation much better than he 
found it In London there is room for a Yerkes 
to employ himself for years to come in bettering 
the methods of transit Mr. Yerkes, like that other 
Philadelphian, Matthias W. Baldwin, made good to 
his creditors all they had lost by him in his day of 
misfortune, paying every obligation with compound 
interest at 6 per cent To Chicago he has been a 
liberal benefactor, one of his gifts having taken the 
form of a gigantic telescope — the largest and finest 
in the world — which he has presented to the Chicago 
University, at a cost of £100,000. 

The New York street-railway king is Mr. William 
C Whitney. It was in 1886 that Mr. Whitney took 
street-railway working in hand. In those days New 
York was not unlike the London of the present day. 
Old, ramshackle omnibuses, and tramcars drawn by 
horses, ran lumbering through the streets, and the 
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people seemed to be sadly in each other's way. Mr. 
Whitney resolved to improve upon this condition of 
things, and began to investigate the methods of 
traction in use in other cities. Finding that it cost 
a halfpenny less per mile to run cable-cars than 
horse-drawn cars, he at once began the laying down 
of a cable-car system, for which he provided larger 
and handsomer cars than had theretofore been built, 
and established a transfer system, enabling a passen- 
ger to go all round New York, or to the most distant 
parts of the island of Manhattan, for a fare of two- 
pence halfpenny — ten miles, or a quarter of a mile, 
the charge was the same. Then by degrees he got 
to electric traction, having discovered that this system 
was twopence a mile cheaper than cable-traction. 
At first the overhead trolley was much used, but 
that unsightly network of wire is now superseded by 
the underground trolley, and New York has to-day, 
thanks to Mr. Whitney's progressive methods, pro- 
bably the best system of street cars in existence. 
The old Vanderbilt belief, the better the service the 
higher the dividends, has been well exemplified in 
Mr. Whitney's enterprise, and he and his co-share- 
holders have good reason to be elated with their 
success. Mr. Whitney is to-day one of the great 
American millionaires, but in the good work he has 
done he has something to show more tangible than 
mere returns on investment of capital. 

Still another American street-railway magnate 
claims a passing notice — Mr. Tom L. Johnson, who 
occupies much tie same position towards street transit 
in Cleveland that Mr. Whitney now enjoys in New 
York and that Mr. Yerkes used to hold in Chicago. 
Mr. Johnson has achieved his eminence and wealth on 
similar lines, but he had a more difficult struggle at 
the outset of his career than his rivals had. At the 
time of the Civil War, Tom Johnson was but a poor 
newsboy in Staunton, Virginia, fighting hard for 
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existence. He was a bright boy, however, and knew 
an opportunity when he saw it. When the news of 
Lee's surrender burst upon the little town, everybody 
was eager for details, and it occurred to Tom that by 
a little careful exploitation it would be possible for 
him to make capital out of the situation. Only one 
train a day ran into Staunton, and, by arranging a 
little conspiracy with the conductor of that train, Tom 
was the only person to whom newspapers were sup- 
plied. This gave the lad his first monopoly, and he 
put it to good use. For five weeks he was able to 
dispose of his dailies at sevenpence-halfpenny, and his 
illustrated weeklies at a shilling, and at the end of 
that period he found himself the happy possessor of 
over £iy 9 all in silver. He used the money to convey 
his parents and two younger brothers to their old home 
in Kentucky, and, that duty performed, went out into 
the world in quest of better work. His first job was 
a clerkship in a small rolling-mill at Louisville ; but a 
time of depression occurred before he had been long 
in his new place, and he had to look out for fresh em* 
ployment This was one of those misfortunes which 
happen for the best, for the next position he had 
offered to him was in connection with a local street- 
railway, whose motive power was contributed by mules. 
It was here that he was thrown into the career for 
which he was best adapted, and which was to lead him 
on to fortune. He was quickly promoted from one 
position to another in the service of the company, and 
after a few years became superintendent Having 
reorganized the old street-railway and put it on a 
prosperous footing, having also acquired a complete 
knowledge of everything relating to tram-working, he 
began to have longings for a more extended sphere 
for the exercise of his talent and ambition, and inti- 
mated to his employers his desire to leave them. To 
his surprise, instead of objecting, they recognized the 
wisdom of the step he was contemplating, and 
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Mr. Dupont, one of the chief proprietors, offered Tom 
a loan of £6000 to try his luck with. Security Tom 
had none to give. " Never mind," said Mr. Dupont, 
" if you live I know you will pay it back, and if you 
die I shall be out that much, that's all ; but I'm 
gambling on your living." And Tom did live — lived 
to pay back his old patron, to take one of that patron's 
sons into partnership, to get control of large sections 
of the street-railways of Cleveland, and to become one 
of the rich men of the country. 

Forty odd years ago George M. Pullman drifted into 
railway work. Born in humble life in New York State, 
he was first a clerk, then a cabinet-maker, and then a 
contractor for the moving of buildings, in which latter 
capacity he started business in Chicago in 1859. On 
his way to Chicago, however, he had struck the idea 
that was to make him his fortune. He. had passed a 
sleepless night in the jolting, uncomfortable bunk of 
what then went by the name of a sleeping-car, and 
during that wakeful period had thought out the plan 
of a " sleeper " that would be what the name implied. 
Elated with his notion, he laid it before one railway 
company after another, but all pronounced it im- 
practicable. The only officials who listened to him at 
all were those of the Chicago and Alton Railway, and 
even they tried to dissuade him from pursuing his 
project. In the end they consented to place at his 
disposal two discarded cars, and allow him to experi- 
ment with them, but so short of faith were they that 
they refused to bear any part of the expense. So 
Mr. Pullman went back to his building-moving, and 
when he had saved enough money for his purpose 
he went to the Chicago and Alton people again, and 
got to work on the two old cars. Then for many 
months Mr. Pullman and a small band of assistants 
proceeded with the work of converting the ancient 
coaches into new ones, introducing and patenting 
improvements as they went along, and spending 
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money at a rate that caused the railway men to declare 
that Mr. Pullman must be parting company with his 
wits as well as his hard cash. Up to that time no 
sleeping-car had cost more than £600. When 
Mr. Pullman's first car, " The Pioneer," was com- 
pleted, it represented an outlay of £3,600. This was 
pronounced to be preposterous. The car was beauti- 
ful to behold, and luxurious beyond all expectation, 
but who would pay the fare that would have to be 
imposed if the cost was to be recouped ? As for 
profit, that was out of the question. But Mr. Pullman 
was not discouraged by such arguments as these. He 
had not gone into the undertaking blindfold. He 
knew that the American people would not object to 
pay an adequate price for improved accommodation, 
and the result showed that he was right. Where 
previously only two shillings had been charged for a 
sleeping berth, Mr. Pullman proposed to ask eight 
shillings. The Chicago and Alton people were stag- 
gered at the suggestion, and curtly but firmly declined 
to assume any risk in the matter ; so the creator of 
the Pullman car had to be content to enter into a 
mileage arrangement with the company, and this was 
the system on which he continued to work ever after. 
In course of time he had his cars running on most of 
the railways of the country, and made a success from 
the beginning. But he went on improving his cars 
all the time. The second lot he built cost £4,800 
each ; and it was not long before the expense had 
run up to £10,000. He established enormous works 
by the side of Lake Calumet, some fifteen miles 
from Chicago, and built there the model town that 
bears his name. Mr. Pullman made a great fortune, 
and the present Pullman Company is practically in 
possession of the entire sleeping-car rights of the 
United States, the only opposing company of import- 
ance — the Wagner — having been absorbed by the 
larger undertaking in 1899. 
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Nearly all the railway men who have landed on the 
summits of success have travelled the whole distance, 
from the humble lowlands to the illustrious heights. 
They proved themselves, in the words of Sir Philip 
Sidney, u speedy goers and strong abiders." From the 
flower of their youth to a ripened maturity they bent 
their energies steadfastly upon worthy aims. To each 
of them it was given to achieve advantages on behalf 
of the community generally while achieving triumphs 
for themselves. Every step gained by the individual 
was also a step gained in the world's progress. Some- 
times George Stephenson's friends would call him a 
lucky man ; but the great engineer always resented 
the remark, contending that whatever good fortune 
had attended him he had earned by efficient work. 
Common sense, indeed, was as important an element 
in the success of such men as genius, to which it was 
the ballast Trevethick had genius, but was destitute 
of common sense. The successful railway men have 
all possessed this intuitive shrewdness, and have been 
workers to a man, not mere talkers. While others 
would be measuring, calculating, and planning to do 
a thing, the more active men would be getting it 
done. 

A story in point is told relating to a bridge that 
had been washed away on some railway or other, 
which bridge it was necessary to replace with a tem- 
porary structure. The chief engineer and his staff 
rushed off down the line, established themselves at a 
station near, and bustled about for a couple of days 
preparing plans, and so forth. Then the general 
manager arrived upon the scene, adding more pressure 
to the already tense situation. Meeting the master 
builder — a hard-headed man of vast experience — the 
great man said, "Now, John, I want this job rushed, 
you know ; every hour's delay costs the company a 
pile of money ; so you must do all you can. Have 
you got the engineer's plans for the new bridge?" 
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"Well, sir," returned John, dryly, "I don't know 
whether the engineer has got the plans drawed yet 
or not, but the bridge is up, and the trains are running 
over it." 

One of the most pointed teachings of the careers 
of the railway men is that good service is the best 
paying service. It was George Stephenson's motto, 
and the motto of Brassey, of AUport, of Vanderbilt, 
of Hill, of Yerkes, of Whitney— of them all More- 
over, they possessed patience. While capable of 
extraordinary exertions in the way of work, they never 
allowed efficiency to be sacrificed to speed. They 
were thorough in what they did, and thus accomplished 
more than would have been possible by any other 
method. " How poor are they that have not patience," 
says Shakespeare. But there are two kinds of patience. 
Theirs was the patience that is a combination of 
heroic fortitude and strenuous endeavour, and is sure 
to triumph in the end over obstacles and reverses, 
and becomes success. The other kind of patience is 
that of weak submission to obstructing circumstances. 
That is the patience that is a defect rather than a 
merit, for it means inaction, and often apathy, and 
assuredly none of the great railway workers suffered 
from that imperfection. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THROUGH WAYS OF WORSTED 

When the Flemish refugees settled in Norfolk in the 
times of the Tudors, or earlier, bringing with them 
their "mystery" of weaving, it was little imagined 
what ways to fortune they were to be the means of 
opening up to the less artistic islanders among whom 
they threw in their lot This straggling advance-guard 
of the larger band of Protestant exiles which the 
treachery of Spain forced upon our not too hospitable 
shores a little later was responsible for the introduction 
of the worsted manufacture into England, the English 
name of the fabric they turned out of their rude hand- 
looms being derived from Worstead, in Norfolk, the 
place where one of the first Flemish weaving colonies 
was set up. It was not long before these industrious, 
God-fearing people from the " Lowe Countrys " began 
to excite the jealousy and alarm of native artisans, 
and, under letters patent of the 5th of November, 1565, 
in which they are alluded to as " strangers," engaged 
in the manufacture of such " outlandish commodities 
as hath not bene used to be made within this our 
realm of England," restrictions are laid upon them 
in order to limit their rivalry with the older home 
industries. But the "profitable and gentle strangers," 
as Archbishop Parker described them, strove by pru- 
dent conduct to disarm the hostility of their foes, and 
in time succeeded in living down all opposition, their 
descendants, after a generation or two, becoming part 
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of the English people, who absorbed them and their 
industry as completely as they had absorbed the 
Normans and feudalism five centuries before, or as the 
Americans are now absorbing into one homogeneous 
race foreigners from all the nations of the earth. 

From that early settlement was evolved by gradual 
stages England's great fortune-yielding industry of 
the worsted manufacture. From the "outlandish 
commodities " of the days of Elizabeth have sprung 
a wonderful succession and variety of cloths, in the 
fabrication of which many ingenious minds and vast 
numbers of workpeople have been employed. The 
spinning and weaving of worsteds spread from Norfolk 
to other parts of the country — Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, 
Leicestershire, and Berkshire, and finally to the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, Bradford succeeding Norwich as 
the metropolis of the worsted trade early in the nine- 
teenth century, when steam-power began to supplant 
the labour of the hand. 

The worsted manufacture has not only been fruit- 
ful in its yield of large fortunes, but has afforded 
many eminent examples of energetic and worthy 
effort by men who have worked their way from 
obscurity to wealth and distinction. 

One of the first names of prominence in this par- 
ticular field is that of John Winchcombe — or "Jack 
of Newbury," as he was popularly known — who had 
a hundred looms in his house, and was wealthy enough 
to be able to equip at his own expense his hundred 
workmen, and lead them forth to do battle on Flodden 
Field. So famed were the products of "Jack of 
Newbury's " looms that a market was found for them 
abroad, the English Envoy at Antwerp writing to 
Lord Protector Somerset on one occasion suggesting 
that "it shall be best to have hither iooo of Winch- 
combe's kersies." 

In the middle period between the settlement at 
Norwich of "therty Douchemen of the Lowe Country s" 
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as worsted artisans and the dawn of the steam era, the 
trade, in spite of many fluctuations and drawbacks, 
prospered generally from decade to decade, yielding 
competence often, but wealth seldom, to masters, 
and fair living wages to workpeople. Moreover, in 
those days the positions of employers and employed 
were not so far apart as they became later on. 
Ordinary thrift would enable a workman to save suffi- 
cient money for the purchase of a loom or two, and 
after that point had been reached, if he were energetic 
and ambitious, there was nothing to prevent his 
becoming an employer of labour. When the steam- 
engine began to propel the spindles and the looms, 
however, the story was different A manufacturing 
equipment meant a considerable investment of capital, 
and from that time money "began to talk" more 
eloquently than of old. Thenceforth it required a 
greater effort to break from the ranks of the worker 
and join the masters on the heights ; yet there has 
always been a way to be forced from the one level to 
the other when genius, perseverance, or special capacity 
has been the directing power, no matter how great the 
gulf of separation has been. 

During the trying period of contention between 
the upholders of the old hand-loom system and the 
promoters of steam-power and labour-saving machines, 
fortune-making in the manufacturing industries was 
no easy task. Charlotte Bronte, who was born in 
those troublous times at Thornton, near Bradford, in 
the very heart of the chief worsted district of the 
country, has given us a vivid picture of those days in 
her novel of " Shirley," her description of the night 
attack on Moore's factory, and the breaking up of 
his machinery by the Luddites, being drawn from the 
actual events of a certain April night in 1812, at 
Rawfolds Mill, near Liversedge. 

All through the first half of the nineteenth century, 
dark shadows of discontent played around the path of 
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the manufacturer. There was much besides the new 
machines to cause trouble and depression. The long 
war with France had greatly crippled our commerce, 
and in the year 1810, when the Luddites first began 
their opposition, thousands of people were out of work 
and starving. Still, in spite of every obstacle and 
adversity, inventors and manufacturers stuck to their 
tasks, inventing, improving, and extending, convinced 
that they would ultimately overcome the difficulties 
that beset them ; and so it proved, and the men who 
played the chief parts in the great industrial revolu- 
tion are as worthy of having their names honoured 
and their achievements chronicled as are our statesmen 
or our warriors. 

It was not always, however, that the men of inven- 
tion — the men by whose genius steam and wheels 
and belts and pulleys were harnessed together in 
their splendid producing capacity — gained the solid 
rewards of their labours. Indeed, in only too many 
instances the rewards went to others, and they them- 
selves were left to struggle in poverty. In looking 
after their inventions, they forgot to look after them- 
selves, and were out-manoeuvred at every stage by the 
tactful man of business. 

Since those days, inventors, as a rule, have been 
more alive to their own interests, the failures of their 
predecessors having taught the lesson of self-protection. 
The business mind is an essential to personal success, 
no matter what other qualities a man may possess. 

In connection with what may be called the pre- 
paratory processes of the worsted industry, many 
brilliant successes have been won, especially in regard 
to the combing of wool, one of the most important 
operations in the worsted manufacture, which, it should 
be remembered, is distinct from the manufacture of 
woollens, short wools and felting wools being mostly 
used for the latter, and long wools of non-felting 
qualities for the former. 
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Dr. Edmund Cartwright, a poor clergyman of a 
many-sided genius, may be said to have created the 
germ of all subsequent machines for the combing of 
wool He was something of a poet, and wrote heroic 
couplets, some of which gained the approval of Sir 
Walter Scott ; he was also something of a preacher, 
turning out a couple of sound, practical sermons to his 
parishioners at Goadby Marwood, in Leicestershire, 
every Sunday ; and he was something of a doctor, 
employing his week-day leisure in studying and 
practising medicine for the benefit of the villagers ; 
but he was nothing of an inventor until he happened 
to pay a visit to Matlock, in 1784, and in a public 
dining-room overheard some gentlemen discussing the 
then recent inventions of Arkwright, Crompton, and 
others. They were complaining that in consequence of 
these inventions they would soon be making more 
yarn than the weavers could work up, which led to 
Dr. Cartwright's suggesting that the only remedy for 
such an evil would be to weave as well as spin by 
machinery. To them the notion was absurd, but it 
did not seem so to the clergyman, who thereafter 
could think of little else. 

After his return home he began to study the art 
of weaving for the first time, and, after many months 
of incessant working, he produced the model of a loom 
to be worked by steam, and, in April, 1785, took out 
a patent for the first of all power-looms. But the 
trade would have nothing to do with his invention, 
and the great army of hand-weavers, who saw in it the 
destruction of their occupation, opposed it tooth and 
nail. But Dr. Cartwright was a man of splendid 
courage. When he was convinced that a certain course 
was right he was not to be deterred from taking it by 
any amount of jealous clamour. So, in order to 
demonstrate the value of his machine, he resolved to 
work it himself, and with that object in view resigned 
his church living, removed himself and family to 
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Doncaster, built a spinning and weaving factory there, 
and threw himself vigorously into that struggle for 
success which was only to close with his life. He had 
not practical experience sufficient, however, for the 
adequate handling of such an enterprise as he had 
entered upon. The loom was all right, but the con- 
ditions were all wrong. At first his machinery was 
worked by a bull, and later on he was able to set up 
a steam engine, but the opposition he met with pre- 
vented him realizing any profit, although as time went 
on the utility of his loom came to be gradually recog- 
nized, and it was universally adopted. 

Dr. Cartwright, having once entered the field as 
an inventor, did not stop at one achievement. No 
sooner had he completed his loom than he took up the 
idea of the wool-combing machine, which was a far 
more difficult problem. With his first invention there 
was the handloom, which had existed in some form or 
other for thousands of years, to serve him as a general 
model ; with the combing-machine it was different — 
it had to be created. But he bravely set himself to 
the task, and in 1790 took out his first patent for 
such a machine. He built great hopes on his new 
invention, and the novelty and ingenuity of the con- 
trivance attracted no small attention. Still, great as 
was its merit, it did not sufficiently fulfil its purpose 
to be of immediate practical utility, and his means 
becoming exhausted, partly by the costs of his 
experiments, and partly by accident and misfortune, 
he was compelled to assign his property in trust for 
his creditors, and removed from Doncaster to London, 
taking a little house in Marylebone Fields. In 1809 
the Government granted him a sum of £10,000, " for 
the good services he had rendered the public by his 
invention of weaving," no recognition ever being made 
of his later machine, for which he claimed, in 1798, 
that the manufacturers were "at that time saving at 
least £40,000 a year, and in a short time would annually 
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save between one and two millions." He spent the 
later years of his life in comfort, and never ceased to 
exercise his talent for invention to the last The 
noble character of the man is admirably expressed in 
the following lines, which form part of a poem he 
wrote in his 8oth year : — 

lt With mind unwearied still will I engage, 
In spite of failing vigour and of age, 
Nor quit the conflict till I quit the stage.'' 

Although Dr. Cartwright failed to touch the point 
of material success to which he was fairly entitled, he 
nevertheless lived to see many of his dreams realized, 
and had he been as clever a man of business as he 
was an inventor, fortune would have come his way 
as well as fame. 

But if fortune did not shower her favours upon 
the first of the great wool-combing inventors, she 
made up for her default by a plentiful bestowal of 
riches upon those who afterwards took up the work 
of perfecting the machine. 

Mr. Samuel Cuncliffe Lister, now Lord Masham, 
is the next great name that appears on the wool- 
combing record. He was first attracted to this im- 
portant mechanical problem by seeing an improved 
machine which Mr. G. E. Donisthorpe, of Leicester, 
had patented in 1842, and bought a half share in 
the invention for £2,000, later on purchasing the 
entire rights for £10,000 more. He repented of this 
when he came to make further experiments. Allud- 
ing to this critical period, Lord Masham says, "All 
the earlier inventors of wool-combing machinery had 
been ruined ; somehow or other it happened that 
they all got a white elephant, which ate them up. 
Being young and foolish, I bought a white elephant 
myself; I bought it from Mr. Donisthorpe, who was 
very anxious to part with it After I had trotted it 
about, asking everybody to buy it, or accept it for 
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nothing, and being at last in danger of being eaten 
up by it, I set determinedly to work to see if I could 
not bring the beast into order." Then followed those 
days and nights of close application, which in less 
than a year resulted in an improved machine that 
worked so well that he received an order for fifty 
machines from two of the leading spinners in 
Bradford. From this time onward for many years 
Lord Masham practically commanded the wool- 
combing trade, dealing the death-blow to an ancient 
handicraft, and reaping a rich reward, receiving a 
royalty of £1000 for every machine he sent out By 
this first machine of his, and improvements upon it, 
Lord Masham was for a time in a position to rule 
the wool-combing operations of the world. He had 
nine combing-mills running simultaneously — five in 
England, three in France, and one in Germany. 
Wealth poured in upon him in an uninterrupted 
stream. 

Then there came a time when, in consequence of 
mistakes and losses caused by the inefficiency of the 
managers at some of his mills, he was induced to 
relinquish his more distant undertakings and confine 
himself to the home concerns. After these changes 
had been effected, and his mind was free to follow 
its own bent, he took up another mechanical problem, 
even more difficult than his first — that of inventing 
machinery capable of working up silk waste. Apply- 
ing himself with all his old energy to his new task, 
he ultimately succeeded in creating a new industry. 
It took him ten years to complete his wonderful 
achievement, and cost him £360,000, but he accom- 
plished all that he had set himself to perform, and 
more, and to-day the great undertaking at Manning- 
ham Mills, Bradford, with their sixteen acres of 
flooring, employing several thousand operatives, form 
a splendid monument to his great inventive and 
business genius. About ten years ago he was created 
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a peer under the title of Lord Masham, and is one 
of the richest men in the country. Lord Masham's 
mind has always been occupied with great things, 
and he has tackled them with the will, energy, and 
determination of a giant Nothing could discourage 
him ; no enterprise was too big for him ; and the 
result of his work has been not only to yield him a 
colossal fortune, but to greatly increase the industrial 
power and wealth of the country. With a few more 
men of the stamp of Lord Masham to sustain the 
nation's reputation for industrial activity and achieve- 
ment, there would be little need to fear for the 
continuance of our commercial supremacy. 

Sir Isaac Holden's career, which for a time ran 
parallel with that of Lord Masham, has hardly been 
less distinguished. In one respect he accomplished 
more than Lord Masham, for while the latter started 
his business life backed by capital and family in- 
fluence, the former had to make the entire journey, 
from the depths of poverty to the heights of wealth 
and success. But for his being thrown into connec- 
tion with Lord Masham, he might not have become 
so closely identified as he afterwards was with the 
wool-combing problem ; but he would have got to 
the front in any case ; such sterling qualities as he 
possessed do not often fail to tell in one sphere or 
another." In his boyhood, Sir Isaac was a bobbin-boy 
at Paisley, and knew what it was to endure priva- 
tions. Later on, he was apprenticed to shawl-weav- 
ing ; but his health gave way under the strain of the 
long hours and hard work, and it was decided to 
train the lad for the quieter occupation of a teacher. 
This course was pursued for a few years, until the 
pupil had mastered many of the higher branches of 
education, and in 1828, being then in his 21st year, 
he quitted home and country and went south to 
seek scholastic employment. It was while filling the 
position of tutor at a small college at Reading that 
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he discovered the secret of the lucifer match, and 
communicated it to the pupils, to whom he lectured 
on chemistry. One of the youths was the son of a 
London chemist, and it was through his revealing 
the discovery to his father that the invention was 
first launched upon the world. After spending eight- 
teen months at the Reading academy, Mr. Holden 
returned to Scotland, and started to keep a school 
at Glasgow, but the desk of the "dominie" did not 
satisfy him for long ; in his journeyings through the 
manufacturing districts of England he had had 
glimpses of a more active kind of life, and he longed 
to take part in the great industrial developments 
that were going on. So, in 1830, he accepted the 
post of book-keeper in a worsted factor}* at Culling- 
worth, near Bingley, and there, in a country region 
inhabited by a community of good-natured Yorkshire 
dalesmen, perched high up among the moorland hills 
upon which the Haworth parsonage, where the Bronte 
sisters wrote their weird imaginings, looked down, 
the future baronet served a sixteen years' probation 
in the worsted trade, carefully studying the mechani- 
cal conditions and resolving to one day strive for a 
place amongst the great inventors. In 1848, there- 
fore, he succeeded in forming an alliance with Mr. 
Lister (Lord Masham), who welcomed him as a 
coadjutor in working out the difficulties that still 
remained to be overcome in connection with the 
wool-combing machine. It was arranged that Mr. 
Holden should take charge of a factory in France, 
and with that idea the French firm of Lister and 
Holden was established, and from that time until 
1859 this partnership existed and flourished. First 
at St Denis, and afterwards at Rheims and Croix, 
gigantic wool-combing concerns were started, and 
these remain in existence to this day. In 1859 
Mr. Lister was bought out, and the firm of Isaac 
Holden and Sons was founded, their operations 
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being extended to Bradford in 1864, where they 
erected wool-combing works of vast extent At their 
three establishments they have a combined area of 
flooring of over forty acres, and have a combing 
capacity of over 30 million fleeces a year. From 
the time of his going to France, Mr. Holden identi- 
fied himself with what afterwards became known 
as the "square motion" principle of wool-combing, 
which he claimed as his own invention, and whether 
the credit of originating the principle of this machine 
belongs wholly to him or not, there is no denying 
that it was under his direction, and by means of 
successive improvements that he effected, that the 
invention was made into a practical and profitable 
machine. He laboured at it for many years per- 
sistently and ably, and in the end was "king" of 
the wool-combing world, as Lord Masham had been 
at one time. In his later years Sir Isaac Holden 
enjoyed much honour. His inventions, and the suc- 
cessful working of them, made him immensely rich, 
and he devoted himself to the service of his country 
in Parliament with much assiduity until approaching 
his 90th year. The baronetcy was conferred upon 
him by Mr. Gladstone. It is worthy of remark that 
Sir Isaac, who was of slight build and had never 
been considered robust — indeed, for many years he 
was decidedly delicate in health — attributed his great 
length of days to an abstemious life of simple living 
and regular habits, and particularly to a steady 
adherence through the best part of his life to a diet 
largely composed of fresh fruit 

There are still other names of distinction that 
could be brought forward in illustration of the magic 
power of this great wool-combing idea, over which so 
many men of genius have laboured, and out of which, 
in its various forms and adaptations, so many for- 
tunes have been made, but we need only mention 
Josu& Heilmann, who, contemporaneously with and 
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independent of other inventors, worked out a combing 
machine in Alsace, which obtained results equal, or 
nearly equal, to those obtained by Lord Masham. 
Each inventor claimed priority over the other, and 
costly litigation was entered upon, a final verdict 
being given in Heilmann's favour. Lord Masham's 
manner of accepting the decision of the courts was 
characteristic of the man. He bought Heilmann's 
patent, so far as it applied to the worsted trade, 
paying £30,000 for it, his object being not to use 
it, but simply to put it out of competition. The 
Heilmann machine being thus in effect extinguished, 
Lord Masham set to work with redoubled energy to 
still further improve his own machine, and in this 
he succeeded so completely that before long he was 
master of the entire field of worsted wool-combing. 

Mr. Heilmann, however, reaped valuable rewards 
in other directions for his invention. The Marshalls, 
of Leeds, paid him £20,000 for the use of the machine 
for the flax trade, and a syndicate of Lancashire firms 
gave him £30,000 for the rights in it for the cotton 
trade. Heilmann's total realization for the use of his 
machine in England, therefore, amounted to £80,000, 
including the'£30,ooo paid by Lord Masham. He won 
still greater results abroad, the Heilmann machine 
becoming ultimately the one of widest adoption in 
Germany, as Holden's machine obtained the chief 
support in France, and Lord Masham's (Lister's) held 
the main position in England. 

A touching story is related concerning Heilmann's 
invention. It is said that he was almost on the point 
of giving the thing up in despair, and while sitting 
one night by his fireside, brooding over his incomplete 
work, he found himself unconsciously watching one 
of his daughters combing out her long hair, and her 
method of manipulating her tresses yielded him the 
secret, which enabled him to master the one difficulty 
that remained unsolved. He noticed that while 
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combing out the longer hair she pushed back the short 
ends by reversing the action of the comb. This simple 
revelation gave him the clue to the principle he after- 
wards carried out in his machine. 

The patent rights in the original inventions of the 
great wool-combing machines long since expired, but 
improvements have from time to time been added 
which have given later inventors special advantages, 
and, as there is no such thing as finality in regard to 
any invention whatsoever, the good work goes on and 
extends, and there is probably as much money being 
made out of wool-combing to-day as ever there was, 
although the business is distributed amongst a much 
larger number of firms than formerly. The story of 
the wool-combing machine is one of the most in- 
teresting in the annals of industry, and shows how 
patient toil, tenacity of endeavour, and practical skill 
can overcome extraordinary difficulties, and in the 
end achieve results which are accompanied by sub- 
stantial rewards. 

Turning to another phase of the history of the 
worsted manufacture, we find a touch of romance 
in the career of Sir Titus Salt, who may be regarded 
as a discoverer rather than an inventor. To him the 
credit is due of having introduced, or worked into 
practical utility, a new fibre. He and his father were 
engaged in the wool-stapling business in Bradford, in 
1834, Titus Salt being then in his 30th year. The son 
used to attend the Liverpool wool sales once or twice 
a month, making die journey by coach, and on one 
of his regular visits to the Mersey seaport, in 1836, he 
accidentally stumbled upon a pile of fibrous material 
that had long reposed unnoticed and neglected in a 
dark corner of the warehouse of Messrs. Hegan and 
Co., wool brokers. At some remote period this 
fibrous stuff, which was packed in ragged, dirty-look- 
ing sacks, had been sent from South America to the 
brokers for sale, but until young Titus Salt came 
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upon the scene there wasn't a woolraan or a manu- 
facturer who could be got to give a second look at 
the rubbish. Mr. Salt, however, had his curiosity 
aroused by the sight of the frowsy material, and put 
a handful or two in his pocket before he left the 
warehouse. When he got back to his home in York- 
shire he submitted the samples to his father, and the 
result of their joint examination of the strange stuff 
was that when next Titus Salt went to Liverpool he 
astounded Hegan and Co., by making an offer of 8d. 
a pound for the entire lot — 300 sacks of it. The 
brokers had a lurking suspicion that their young 
customer from Yorkshire was doing a very foolish 
thing, but business was business, and they gladly 
accepted his offer. 

From that incident a new departure in the worsted 
manufacture had to be dated. The frowsy, fibrous 
material was simply the wool or hair of the alpaca 
goat of South America, and when it became known 
that the Salts had invested in that article, old 
business men shook their heads ominously and pre- 
dicted disaster, for many experiments had previously 
been made with the fibre, and all had resulted un- 
favourably. It would not spin cleanly, and when it 
got to the loom still greater difficulties presented 
themselves. But the Salts did not go into the 
speculation blindfold. They knew of the previous 
failures, but in spite of this knowledge they were not 
disheartened ; they thought they saw possibilities in 
alpaca that had not been discovered by others ; and 
so it came about that for many anxious months after 
the delivery of the three hundred sacks of the hair 
at their warehouse in Bradford they devoted them- 
selves day and night to mechanical experiments, the 
object of which was to bring the hitherto rebellious 
substance into pliant subjection to the various combs, 
spindles, and looms which they set to work upon it. 
But they altered and adapted, and adapted and 
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altered, until in the end the Peruvian fleece became 
as amenable to mechanical manipulation as the wools 
of England, and finally, by using alpaca wool as 
weft only, and cotton for the warp, they produced a 
fabric of such fine lustre and delicacy of texture that 
it at once caught the public taste, and alpaca goods 
became the rage. From that time onward Titus 
Salt's career was one of uninterrupted success. 
Factory after factory had to be taken for the carry- 
ing on of his ever-increasing operations, and in 1853, 
on his 50th birthday, was opened the famous palace 
of industry on the banks of the Aire, some three 
miles from Bradford, which he had had built for his 
alpaca operations. This great working colony, to 
which the name of Saltaire was given, comprised, in 
addition to a giant factory — six storeys in height, 
with a frontage of 545 feet, and covering ten acres 
of ground — a town of 800 commodious dwellings, 
with schools, libraries, baths, hospital, park, alms- 
houses, and everything else that the enlightened and 
generous mind of the founder could supply for the 
instruction and recreation of his 4000 workpeople. 
In 1859 Titus Salt was elected M.P. for Bradford, 
but resigned his seat two years later to make room 
for a politician who afterwards made a reputation as 
a statesman — Mr. W. E. Forster. In 1867, Napoleon 
III. conferred the decoration of the Legion of Honour 
upon Mr. Salt ; and two years later he was made a 
baronet During the remaining years of his life he 
devoted a great portion of his ample fortune to bene- 
volent objects, and when he died, on December 29, 
1876, he was universally regretted It was felt that 
a really great Englishman had passed away, one 
whose business sagacity and enterprise had enabled 
him to create a new industry, which not only enriched 
himself but added materially to the manufacturing 
eminence of the country. 

Prominent among the many others who have 
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worked their way to wealth along the paths of 
worsted, stands the name of W. E. Forster. It was 
the worsted trade that gave him the standing and 
fortune that enabled him to adopt a Parliamentary 
career; and it was the worsted trade that brought 
him into contact with those problems of social life 
which he subsequently dealt with as matters of 
practical politics. Mr. Forster, who was the son of 
a noted Quaker preacher and missionary, settled in 
Bradford in 1842, and entered into partnership there 
with Mr. William Fison. In 1850 they transferred 
their business from the smoky town to a quiet retreat 
on the banks of the Wharfe, at Burley, where, in the 
midst of scenes hallowed by the genius of Turner, 
they continued year after yeatto manufacture worsted 
fabrics under specially favourable conditions as to 
healthful living and working, and with happy results 
as regarded the bettering of their fortunes. They did 
not claim to be anything more than ordinary manu- 
facturers of worsted goods. They invented no new 
machinery, they discovered no new fibres, they effected 
no new combinations of warp or weft, but just plodded 
steadily on in a business-like way, taking up anything 
that was going, and making the most of it 

How thoroughly harmonious the relations of these 
two high-minded men of business was during their 
long connection, was shown in a speech made by Mr. 
Forster, in 1872, on the occasion of the marriage of 
Mr. Fison's eldest son, now Mr. F. W. Fison, M.P. 
He said, "It is now about thirty years since Mr. 
Fison and I met as young men, and joined together 
in the matter of starting business. It is a very 
intimate relation, this relation of two partners. It is 
a relation which tries the temper and the feelings of 
the persons so associated, and you may depend upon 
it, if a man has any serious faults, or faults at all, his 
partner is the most likely person in the world to find 
them out. I do not mean to say that both of us are 
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faultless, but I can say this, I believe that in the 
thirty years during which I and Mr. Fison have been 
together, we have not only never had a quarrel, but 
there has never been any serious difference between 
us. Never, during the whole of that period, have we 
had one moment's occasion to regret that we were 
partners. In good times and in bad times — and we 
have had both — I have always experienced a feeling 
of gladness that Mr. Fison was by my side to help 
and assist me, and most frankly do I acknowledge 
that if I have had any prosperity in this world it is 
owing to him." What a noble, manly tribute this 
was for one partner to pay to another 1 What good- 
ness of heart and oneness of purpose it revealed! 
Men of such sterling character, always striving after 
success by the best methods, and under the best con- 
ditions, could not fail to become prosperous, and when 
in the later years of life there were other successes to 
be won in a public sphere, they were in a position to 
pursue such a course unfettered. 

Mr. Forster was always the friend of the poor. 
At times his interests as a worsted manufacturer might 
not seem to run on parallel lines with those of the 
struggling workers, but no matter how those interests 
might appear to conflict in times of trade depression, 
he was always the wise counsellor and champion of 
the working people, and fought their battles from the 
beginning to the end of his political life. In the 
political strife of the days of his early manhood he 
took an earnest and active part, being a prominent 
supporter of Liberal measures and leaders until he 
himself, in 1861, became a party leader. His career 
in the House of Commons, first as a private member, 
then as a member of Mr. Gladstone's government, is 
too well known to need recapitulation here. The 
point that it is desirable to make is that he became 
the great statesman that he undoubtedly was as a 
result of his having been a successful man of business, 
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and no matter how his official work might engross 
him, when piloting the Education Bill or the Ballot 
Bill through the Commons, or when fulfilling the 
onerous and dangerous duties of the Irish Chief 
Secretaryship, he still kept himself in daily touch 
with, and was still a directing power in, the old 
worsted business in Yorkshire which he and his friend 
Mr. Fison had built up. And so he remained to the 
last 

Another of the great names connected with the 
worsted industry is that of the Fosters, of Queens- 
bury. It is a name that has stood prominently forth 
in the annals of the worsted manufacture from the 
year 1819 down to the present time, and is met with 
in every stage of the development of the industry 
since the first introduction of the power-loom. 

It was in 1819, at the age of 21, that John Foster, 
the sturdy son of a Yorkshire farmer, established 
himself in a small way in the worsted business at 
Queensbury, near Bradford, a village perched on a 
bleak and rugged height 1100 feet above the level 
of the sea. At first he controlled only a few hand- 
looms, but in time the few grew to many, for the 
young manufacturer made certain specially strong 
fabrics called " lastings " which commanded a ready 
sale. For several years he continued to make these 
goods with success, and then he built a factory and 
doubled his power of production at a stroke. It 
was not until 1836, however, that Mr. Foster adopted 
Cartwright's loom, for the reason that not before then 
had the loom been sufficiently perfected to permit of 
its weaving the class of goods manufactured by Mr. 
Foster ; but after 1836 the hand-looms were replaced 
by power-looms, and the Queensbury business began 
to expand at a greater rate than ever. New factories 
were built, and new manufactures were introduced — 
notably those of the alpaca and mohair fibres — and 
in 1842 a new partner, in the person of Mr. William 
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Foster, the eldest son of John Foster, was admitted 
into the Arm, by which step a powerful impetus was 
given to the operations of the Blackdike Works, as the 
Foster factories were called. Fresh mills and ware- 
houses were added successively in 1850, 1858, 1865, 
and other years, and ultimately there came to be 
over 4000 workpeople engaged at Blackdike, and in 
the place of the original Queensbury village of 200 
inhabitants that crowned the hill at the time of Mr. 
John Fosters first settling there, there grew into 
existence a town of no inconsiderable importance. 

At the outset Mr. Foster's enterprise was regarded 
as a folly by the manufacturers in the valley below. 
The place was inaccessible. No canal or railway 
could get near him to transport his manufactures, 
or to bring in the raw material ; but for all these 
drawbacks he made up by extra energy and vigour, 
for the men of the mountain were a hardy race, 
accustomed not only to battle with difficulties but to 
surmount them. So the Fosters flourished, and the 
people under them flourished, and the worsted colony 
on the hills became as famous in its way as Saltaire. 
From these heights were dispersed among the markets 
of the world some of the finest fabrics produced in the 
trade, the name of Foster being always a guarantee 
of quality, and the founder of the firm, as well as 
his four sons, all became very wealthy men out of 
that one great Queensbury business. 

Mr. John Foster, in 1861, purchased the Hornby 
Castle estate, near Lancaster, one of the ancient 
possessions of the Stanleys, dating back to times 
before the Conquest, and there for a number of years 
lived the life of a simple landed proprietor, where in 
the old days feudal lords had held their sway. He 
died in 1878, having the year before handed over the 
Hornby estates to his eldest son, William. William 
Foster, who had probably borne as great a share of 
the business burden as his father in the active period 
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of development between 1842 and i860 and later, 
was a man of strong character, like his father, and as 
his successor in the old castle at Hornby earned 
much esteem and honour. He was a director of the 
Great Northern Railway Company, and in 1881 filled 
the position of High Sheriff of Lancashire, which 
office has more recently been occupied by his eldest 
son, Colonel Foster, the present lord of Hornby. Mr. 
William Foster died on the 8th of February, 1884. 
His brothers, Major Jonas Foster, Mr. Abram Briggs 
Foster, and Mr. John Foster, as well as some of his 
sons, were all associated in the Blackdike enterprise 
as they reached manhood, and the Foster name is 
still one of special significance in the trade which the 
family have done so much to extend. The Fosters 
achieved what to ordinary men would have seemed 
impossible. They built up a great industry in a 
remote hamlet miles away from any trade centre, and 
made of that hamlet a prosperous town. Whatever 
they set themselves to do they did as well as it could 
be done, and although at the outset they were not 
in touch with the markets, they soon obtained such 
a high reputation for the products of their looms that 
they were able to a great extent to establish their 
own markets. They have added to real business 
genius exceptional administrative ability, and their 
influence upon the district has been in the highest 
degree beneficial. 

Scores of other instances of success in the ways of 
worsted might be given from the lives of men now 
living and still climbing, but sufficient will have been 
shown to make it clear that, in spite of all that has 
been accomplished in this interesting branch of our 
textile industries, there must always be room left for 
others, of equal parts and courage, to make their way 
from the lowlands to the heights — from obscurity to 
opulence. The ways may be more crowded than they 
were, but the markets are more numerous now than 
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of old, and the world of consumers is always being 
enlarged. 

The successful men of the worsted trade have, 
like the prosperous men of other trades, been men of 
solid parts and decision of character. They have 
been able to make up their minds about things, to 
see clearly, to steadily pursue a defined object, and 
to work unceasingly. They have not always been 
changing their minds, hesitating, and living in un- 
certainty. Their road has not been strewn with 
regrets, for they have gone straight on, without 
swerving. They have not had to be constantly 
reminding themselves that if they had done this, or 
if they had not done that, how much greater would 
have been their success. 

Success does not deal in "ifs." Your "if" is at 
best but a sign-post of doubt or incompetency. Those 
who are so glib with the little preposition are usually 
men who know what failure is. The man who 
achieves has a right perception of what ought to be 
done, and, as far as in him lies, does it It is in- 
stinctive with him to know when to go onward, when 
to step aside, and when to halt. No " if 1 ' is allowed 
to get into his path. It is the man who hesitates 
and flounders, and is lacking in grit and thorough- 
ness, who plays about with the purposeless "ifs." 
There is considerably less virtue in an " if" than in 
an "I." Self-importance and a certain amount of 
aggressiveness is implied in the latter. Vanity it is, 
no doubt, to be always spouting the first person 
singular ; but there is often some condoning quality 
behind it It represents a kind of glorified self-con- 
sciousness. A man who does noteworthy things 
naturally feels a pride in his achievements, and is 
justified in that feeling, although if he has a proper 
appreciation of his personal dignity he will not make 
a boast of it If he be deficient in that attribute, it 
seems only fair to himself that he should announce 
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his own worth to his friends, and as to this and that 
achievement be ready to proclaim, " I did it" There 
are many men, otherwise great, who suffer from this 
weakness, and in the use of the " I," or some deft 
substitute for it, constantly keep the individual key- 
note sounding, until it becomes as monotonous as the 
drone of the bagpipes to those who have to listen to 
its jarring reiteration. Still, in many cases there is 
some excuse for this spoken pride, for, fortunately for 
human endurance, there are not many who can 
maintain the eternal ding-donging of the " I " on a 
foundation of nothing. Windbags there are in plenty, 
but they hardly count in the general sum of human 
affairs, whereas the customary proclaimant of the " I " 
is not as a rule a nonentity. All the same, the 
domination of the " I " is a drag on the wheels of 
success, and it is advisable that it should be kept in 
a position of modest retirement As regards the " if" 
men, however, it is a different story. "Ifs," either 
taken as forethoughts or afterthoughts, are not good 
working implements. Success is easiest won by 
following paths that are paved with carefully measured 
certainties. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

BY WAY OF BOOKLAND 

To the making and vending of books many excellent 
men have devoted their lives, and there have been 
successes and failures among them, just as in other 
spheres of effort Good men of business and men of 
literary genius have now and then enriched them- 
selves in bookland ; but the ordinary man of the 
world whose main bent is money-making will pro- 
bably try to reach success by an easier route. Book- 
land is not for the average man. Indeed, bookland 
is an unprofitable waste — a very slough of despond — 
except for those who have special gifts or special 
equipment for exploring it. It is true that in recent 
years the spirit of commercialism has infused itself 
more strongly than of old into the domain of books, 
and that the right sort of men are more eager and 
better able to make money out of literature than at 
any previous time ; but one has not to go far back to 
find a very different condition of things, as between 
authors and publishers on the one hand, and as 
between them and the public on the other. There is 
no gainsaying the fact that books have become such 
a necessary element of social existence that they 
form a solid business proposition, almost as much as 
the goods sold by the grocers and drapers. Books, 
which an ancient writer called the "nourishment of 
the soul," have come to be regulated by the same 
business laws as govern the supply of nourishment 
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to the body. Publishers and authors alike have 
become men of business, and although there still 
survive among us specimens of the all-absorbed man 
of letters in whom the commercial instinct is wholly 
absent, these dry-as-dust and often estimable men 
are getting scarcer every day. 

One of the results of this commercializing of the 
products of the pen is that we get perhaps too much 
of the " literature-in-a-hurry " order of work, too 
much of what is only journalism in our books ; but 
the drawbacks of the new methods are small in com- 
parison with their advantages, and both writers and 
publishers have good cause for self-congratulation. 
Although Dr. Johnson — whose sturdy independence 
and brave efforts for the upholding of the dignity of 
his calling were of such good service — saw the coming 
of this new influence, it was only during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century that a real business 
foundation was established in the traffic of books. 
In the great lexicographer's day it was often argued 
that trade was incompatible with learning. To this 
the Doctor replied with characteristic point, "Now 
learning itself is a trade. A man goes to a bookseller 
and gets what he can. We have done with patron- 
age ; when learning becomes general, an author leaves 
the great and applies to the multitude." So strong 
was Dr. Johnson in asserting the rights of his class 
that on one occasion he was prompted to rebut an 
assertion made by Osborne, the bookseller, by 
knocking him down, exclaiming as he struck the 
blow, " Lie there, thou lump of lead 1 " To a man 
who in the days of his struggle suffered the con- 
tumely of a snub at the hands of the superfine Lord 
Chesterfield much was to be forgiven, however. 

It was the general tendency in Johnson's time to 
put the business side of literature out of view alto- 
gether. In a famous copyright debate in the House 
of Lords, in 1774, Lord Camden spoke vehemently 
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against the protection of an author's work. " Know- 
ledge," he said, " has no value or use for the solitary 
owner; to be enjoyed it must be communicated. 
Glory is the reward of science, and those who deserve 
it scorn all meaner views. I speak not of the scribblers 
for bread, who tease the press with their wretched 
productions. Fourteen years is too long a privilege 
for their perishable trash. It was not for gain that 
Bacon, Newton, Milton, and Locke instructed and 
delighted the world ; it would be unworthy such men 
to traffic with a dirty bookseller. When the book- 
seller offered Milton £$ for his 'Paradise Lost/ 
he did not reject it, and commit his poem to the 
flames, nor did he accept the miserable pittance as 
the reward of his labours ; he knew that the real 
price of his work was immortality, and that posterity 
would pay it" 

But it gradually began to dawn upon writers and 
dealers in books that good work was worth good 
money. When an author and a publisher first come 
together, and it rests with the future to decide what 
value shall be set on the author's work, there may 
be difficulty in assessing a book's worth ; still, the 
various transactions connected with book production 
and publishing are nowadays reduced to such a 
matter of standard that much of the guess-work of 
former days is done away with. An author and a 
publisher meet on common business grounds. The 
publisher wants his moneysworth, the author wants 
his pay. 

Edmund About was once writing a novel for the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. The first instalment had 
appeared, and he went to ask for his money. He 
was told that it was not the custom of the Revue to 
pay for the first contribution of any author. "Very 
well," said About, quietly, " if it is not your custom, 
no matter," and he went his way. Shortly after- 
wards they sent to him for the manuscript of the 
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second instalment of the story. "I can't do that," 
he said ; " it is not my custom to send the second 
instalment of a story until I have been paid for 
the first" There the author was the man of business 
equally with the publisher. 

" Ouida " tells a story showing how publishers 
may in these days be as alive to the artifices of 
trading as other commercial men. Shortly before 
the death of Whyte Melville, the novelist, a pub- 
lisher, whose name is not mentioned, but which one 
might perhaps guess without much difficulty, said to 
her one day, " Ah, you know, if your books sold 
like Major Melville's we could afford to give you as 
good prices as we give him." The publisher was 
not aware that "Ouida" and Whyte Melville were 
friends, and a few days later the two novelists 
happened to be dining together, when the author of 
" Moths " related what the publisher had said to her. 
Melville stared, laughed, and pulling his long auburn 
moustache, exclaimed, " Well, by Jove ! that's droll ! 
If the fellow didn't tell me last week that if my 
books sold like yours he could pay me double and 
treble." 

The author with a grievance against his publisher 
used to be a familiar figure. He is so no longer. 
Men whose literary wares are worth buying have no 
difficulty in making satisfactory arrangements with 
a publisher. The trouble in the old days was that 
the whole environment of books was indefinite and 
uncertain. Everything connected with bookland was 
exceptional Authors were few, publishers and book- 
sellers were a scattered and detached body, and read- 
ing was a luxury that was confined to the educated 
classes. What wonder that things went wrong occa- 
sionally with the men who had to fight against such a 
stress of untoward circumstances ! Still, even in the 
days when publishers and authors were sometimes 
put in the pillory for their supposed misdeeds, things 
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were not so black probably as they have been painted. 
Scattered here and there over the wilderness of fact, 
fancy, and polemics that then constituted literature 
were bright oases where honourable and human deal- 
ing prevailed. Dryden might trounce Tonson, Pope 
might scourge the shameless Curll, Johnson might 
knock Osborne down, and all the hacks of Grub 
Street might cry aloud for vengeance upon their 
employers, without it being necessary for us to accept 
pictures painted by prejudice as incontestible truth. 
This denouncing of publishers by writers of eminence 
was an eighteenth century habit that survived far 
into the century recently closed. What the tagrag 
said did not count for much. But when Peter Pindar 
shot forth his epigram about " the brutes of Pater- 
noster Row," when Coleridge compared a bookseller 
with the devil, when Campbell invented his famous 
phrase about Barabbas being a publisher and toasted 
Napoleon for having shot a member of the "trade," 
there floated into literature a few clever but wholly 
unjustifiable allusions, which were accepted by the 
unthinking public as hitting off with more or less 
fidelity the characteristics of the publisher " genus." 
One aspect of the story held good, and the other was 
never told. The disparaged publisher remained silent 
and preserved his dignity, and Richardson, Cave, 
Griffiths, Newbery, and other equally honourable 
men in the eighteenth century, were there to give 
the libellers the lie if they had thought fit ; while 
such men as the Murrays, the Blackwoods, and other 
later representatives of an ancient and venerable 
trade have remained to uphold the better traditions 
of their order through the nineteenth and into the 
twentieth century. The history of the publishing 
trade of later times is one that tells of intimacies 
and friendships between authors and publishers, of a 
complete communion of interests, of interdependence, 
and of the gathering together of the varied intellectual 
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individualities of bookland into one solid phalanx of 
the great business forces of the world. Grub Street, 
with all that it typified, is dead. The newer realm 
of literature takes the whole world within its range ; 
it is not an ideal territory of separate existence, as 
of old, but one in which the breathing actualities of 
life, the stress and conflict of human passions, and 
the vigorous urgency of daily demands are inter- 
mingled, reflected, and participated in. 

In the establishing of this great modern republic 
of letters many individual successes have had to be 
won, or we might have been lingering in the shadow 
of Grub Street still. All through the nineteenth 
century the advance was steady. Ignorance capitu- 
lated to education all along the line. Circulating 
libraries sprang into existence, spread, and developed, 
until from the literary provision that in the early 
days of those institutions sufficed for a Lydia 
Languish they grew to the dimensions of a Mudie's 
far-spreading organization. The railway era brought 
with it the railway bookstall, thus keeping pace with 
the hurry-skurry and racket of steam propulsion ; 
and year by year the rush increased, and readers 
increased, and newspapers increased, and magazines 
increased, until the whole literary atmosphere was 
buzzing with energy and dash and daring, and 
publishers arose who were as far ahead of their 
ancient predecessors in activity and fertility of inven- 
tion as the steam printing-press is ahead of the old 
hand-press. The business man is the directing spirit 
in every nook and corner of bookland. His working 
motto is the same as that of the old eighteenth 
century publisher, John Lackington, a worthy fore- 
runner of the present race of bustling literature dis- 
tributors, who made his fortune by the purchasing 
and reselling of remainder stock. Lackington's 
golden rule was, according to the device of the panel 
of his carriage, "Small profits do great things," 
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How Lackington would have revelled in the "great 
things " that " small profits " are doing to-day ! 

Three names stood out prominently from a host 
of others in the nineteenth-century publishing trade 
as having materially helped to bridge over the interval 
between the old order and the new — between what 
may be called the stage-coach days and the steam 
and electricity days of literature. Those three names 
are those of the brothers Chambers, Charles Knight, 
and John Cassell. Many others, of course, joined in 
the crusade, and did manful and often disinterested 
work contemporaneously, but the men mentioned were 
distinctly the pioneers of the upward movement, and 
by their special catering for the humble classes exer- 
cised great influence in leading the multitude from the 
depths to the heights of literary achievement They 
were great educators. It was not for the mere en- 
livening of a dull hour that they got out their books, 
but with the set purpose of inculcating an apprecia- 
tion of knowledge and the higher forms of literature. 
They never pandered to the popular taste for the sake 
of profit, but tried to make popular what was worthy, 
whether there was profit in it or not As far as was 
consistent with this ruling idea, they conducted their 
businesses on strict commercial methods, and made 
money, but a good profit on one speculation had often 
to recoup them for the losses on another. So, while 
the Murrays, the Blackwoods, the Bentleys, the 
Smith and Elders, and others of the peerage of 
publishers, pursued their loftier courses, the Cham- 
berses, Knight, and Cassell pegged away with their 
popular editions, their adherents multiplying with 
every year. 

The brothers Chambers had known poverty, and 
were in sincere sympathy with the toiling multitude, 
which had many more crosses to bear when William 
and Robert Chambers drifted into bookland than now, 
for times were hard, education was difficult, and the 
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boys had no one to help them to rise in the world. 
William was born in 1800, Robert in 1802, at Peebles. 
The father was a cotton-weaver, but with the advent 
of machinery his occupation was gone, and the family 
migrated to Edinburgh. The struggle for existence 
was only a degree less severe in the Scottish capital 
than it had been in the burgh of Peebles, but afforded 
better means of education for the boys, which com- 
pensated for a good deal. Robert, who was afflicted 
with a slight lameness, was intended for the church 
if it could have been managed ; but the family 
embarrassments continued in such an acute form that 
when the boys were old enough to be put to work, 
to work they had to go. They had been diligent, 
studious boys, however, and had taken full advantage 
of such small educational facilities as fell in their way, 
so that as far as intellectual capital went they were 
not badly equipped when they first ventured forth to 
earn their own living. In 18 14 William was appren- 
ticed to a bookseller for five years at four shillings a 
week, which had to suffice for all his requirements. 
But he managed to pull through even on that small 
sum. He paid eighteenpence a week for his lodgings, 
allowed himself one shilling and ninepence a week for 
food, and with the ninepence he had left no doubt 
felt gloriously independent Not long afterwards he 
received a welcome augmentation of his resources by 
making an accommodating arrangement with a local 
baker of literary leanings. William Chambers could 
read well ; the baker couldn't ; so the man of bread 
offered the boy "a penny roll newly drawn from the 
oven " every morning on condition that he read for 
it to him and his men. In carrying out this engage- 
ment it was the lad's lot to get through a course of 
the works of the older novelists, and although 
" Roderick Random " and " Humphrey Clinker " were 
perhaps not the best of fare for a young boy, they 
served until better things came his way. He was out 
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of his apprenticeship in 1819, and at once set up as 
a bookseller on his own account, his stock consisting 
of ;£io worth of books on credit and a few mis- 
cellaneous odds and ends of literature from other 
inexpensive sources. His actual cash capital was $s. 
The year before, Robert Chambers had gone into the 
same line of business in another shop under still more 
trying circumstances. It was a little old shop in 
Leith Walk, and included an outside stall. Robert's 
first stock comprised all his old school books, some 
old books that his father let him have, and some cheap 
pocket-bibles. Both the young men stuck to their 
shops bravely, unwearyingly, cheerfully, and both of 
them prospered. Utilizing a rough printing-press and 
type which he had bought for £3, William was soon 
printing as well as publishing little works of his own. 
Both brothers had to remove to larger premises before 
long; and, step by step, each of them advanced, 
Robert doing much important literary work as well as 
attending to his bookselling business, and William 
busying himself with various new publications. So 
matters continued down to 1832, when the two men 
joined forces and brought out Chambers's Journal, 
which was a success from the first, starting off with a 
circulation of 30,000, and before long rising to 80,000. 
William Chambers, in telling the story of the inception 
of this still-popular publication, says, " Before taking 
any active step, I mentioned the matter to Robert. 
' Let us/ I said, ' endeavour to give a reputable literary 
character to what is at present mostly mean or trivial, 
and of no permanent value ; ' but he, thinking only of 
the not very creditable low-priced papers then current, 
did not entertain a favourable opinion of my projected 
undertaking. With all loyalty and affection, however, 
he promised to give me what literary assistance was 
in his power, and in this I was not disappointed. 
Consulting no one else, and in that highly wrought 
state of mind which overlooks all but the probability 
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of success, I at length, in January, 1832, issued a 
prospectus of Chambers's Edinburgh Journal! 1 

After that, the firm of W. and R. Chambers was 
established, and thenceforward for many years the 
indefatigable brothers continued to write, print, and 
publish works of a pure, high-class, yet popular 
character, some of which are of monumental import- 
ance, ranging from Chambers's " Information for the 
People " to " Chambers's Encyclopaedia," and covering 
altogether a wide field of instruction. They aimed 
at "never mixing themselves up with debatable ques- 
tions in politics or theology." Robert was the author, 
however, of a work (published by another house) 
which attracted a considerable amount of discussion — 
" Vestiges of Creation " — but the authorship was not 
disclosed until 1884, when the book was in its twelfth 
edition. Both brothers had LL.D. degrees conferred 
upon them, and William, who had a baronetcy offered 
to him by Mr. Gladstone, but died before he had the 
opportunity of assuming the title, was twice Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh. There is nothing more 
honourable in the annals of Scotland than the story 
of how these two brothers fought their way up from 
a humble station to the high position which they 
ultimately reached and so worthily adorned. 

Charles Knight may be said to have been born 
in bookland, his father being a Windsor bookseller, 
who counted George III. among his customers. His 
Majesty often called at the little shop to run over 
the new books, but the royal patronage does not 
seem to have been of any particular advantage to 
the business. Knight, who was born in 1791, lived 
in an atmosphere of books all his life, from his child- 
hood to the day of his death. Having at his com- 
mand in his youth the best books, old and new, and 
being naturally fond of reading, he acquired an ex- 
tensive knowledge of literature, and as he grew to 
man's estate nothing was more evident than that 
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his career would have to be intimately connected 
with books. To him literature was such a precious 
influence that his greatest ambition was to become 
an active instrument in popularizing it But the 
obstacles that beset such an ambition in those 
times were enormous. Journalism seemed to be the 
most natural thing for a youthful champion of instruc- 
tive literature to turn to ; accordingly, after gaining 
some little experience as a reporter on the Globe and 
British Press, Charles Knight started a paper under 
his own editorship in 1812 — the Windsor and Eton 
Express — and for the next ten years he struggled 
with one journalistic venture after another with in- 
different success, drifting in 1823 to London, where 
he set up as a publisher. Those were the days of the 
stamp, advertisement, and paper duties, forming to- 
gether such a formidable tax on knowledge that no 
matter how zealous and energetic young Knight 
might be in his self-imposed mission, it was next to 
impossible for him to make headway. He had the 
good fortune to attract such men as Macaulay, 
Matthew Davenport Hill, Praed, De Quincey, and 
other writers of mark to his ventures, but the high 
price at which it was necessary to publish his journals 
and magazines prevented a wide circulation, and in 
1827 his affairs became so embarrassed that he had 
to relinquish everything to his creditors. Meanwhile, 
his services on behalf of popular literature called forth 
a good deal of sympathy in influential quarters, and 
he was offered and accepted the position of superin- 
tendent of the publications of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge — a post for which he 
was eminently fitted. Then, in 1829, he was back 
once more in the publishing ranks, and, opening a 
business in Pall Mall, had the satisfaction of finding 
a more profitable outlet for his energies than he had 
previously enjoyed. For the next twenty years his 
name filled a great space in the annals of the literature 
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of the day. He was not specially identified as 
a publisher with the greater writers of the time, 
though always in touch with them and securing their 
warm approval in his good work ; but, in the line 
that he had chosen, he achieved so much and strove 
so valiantly, that it would be difficult to mention a 
name of higher prominence than his in the mighty 
crusade for the cheapening of literature. 

In the same year that William and Robert 
Chambers brought out their successful three-half- 
penny journal in Edinburgh, Charles Knight issued 
his Penny Magazine in London, which immediately 
"caught on/' obtaining a circulation of 200,000 by 
the end of the first year. The reception accorded to 
these two ventures showed unmistakably that the 
people were anxious enough to read and be instructed, 
if only the right sort of fare were put before them at 
a price that they could afford to pay. The hands of 
the advocates of the abolition of the obnoxious taxes 
on literature were strengthened, moreover, by the 
evidences of a popular demand, and had Charles 
Knight been as good a business man as he was an 
editor he would have attained fortune as well as 
literary reputation from the tide that then began to 
flow, and which he had done so much to set in motion. 
Prolific in good ideas, constantly projecting literary 
schemes of importance and merit, and an unflagging 
worker, he often allowed his judgment to be swayed 
by a too sanguine view, with the result that some of 
his very best projects failed to yield the profit that a 
better, more cautious, and more deliberate handling 
might have insured. Still, Charles Knight's record is 
a great and worthy one, regarded from the public's 
point of view. He gave them the " Penny Cyclo- 
paedia," the "Pictorial Bible," "Lane's Arabian 
Nights," the "Pictorial History of England," the 
" Pictorial Shakespeare," and many other memorable 
works adapted for popular reading ; and though when 
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his labour was finished he was still a poor man, few 
names were held in higher esteem while he lived, or 
better deserved remembering after death. He was 
one of the giants. 

John Cassell entered the field of popular literature 
at a somewhat later period. The good seed sown by 
his predecessors had begun to bear fruit, but much 
still remained to be done in the way of educating the 
working-man. It was to the working-man, therefore, 
that John Cassell specially and particularly addressed 
himself. He had been a humble labourer himself, 
and knew from bitter experience how poorly the 
toiling masses were catered for by the producers of 
literature. There was an abundance of trashy publi- 
cations for their devouring, but little that was calculated 
to elevate and improve their minds. In spite of what 
Messrs. Chambers and Charles Knight had done, 
and in spite of the rapid developments that were 
taking place, and the great names that were coming 
into notice, the principal portion of the literature that 
made its way into the homes of the poorer classes 
was pernicious and despicable. So strong was the 
popular taste for the Newgate Calendar order of 
literary fare that even when Herbert Ingram planned 
his Illustrated London News, in 1842, die main idea 
was to provide a pictorial record of criminal cases, 
and depict the incidents and people connected there- 
with. Mr. Ingram thought better of this before he 
had gone very far ; still, there the fact was, the false 
heroics and sanguinary stories of the police courts 
were the sort of pabulum that was popular. Harrison 
Ainsworth and his criminal heroics were in such great 
demand that Bulwer felt impelled to invent his 
romance of a highwayman, "Paul Clifford," and 
Dickens had to cap the climax by the realistic study 
of criminal horrors contained in " Oliver Twist" 

John Cassell felt his way slowly at the beginning. 
His mind was made up as to what was needed 
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and what ought to be done, but the wealth of a 
Rothschild would not have sufficed to have carried 
out Cassell's ideas in their entirety, and his means 
were but limited. Besides, many of his forerunners 
in this field had made mistakes and incurred dis- 
astrous losses, and these were things that he meant 
if possible to avoid. He was a great believer in 
the possibilities of self-education, and it was his lead- 
ing aim to provide the masses with practical aids 
to knowledge. To this purpose he remained true 
throughout his career. As time went on and the scope 
of his business widened, he engaged in many publish- 
ing undertakings that were not of a strictly educational 
character, yet, no matter how successful these might 
prove, he never allowed himself to be diverted from 
his original idea, but continued to supply books and 
periodicals specially framed to enable humble students 
to master, without other aid, everything that came 
within the range of an ordinary educational course. 
He was himself self-educated, and knew exactly what 
was required. 

Born in Manchester, in 1817, and apprenticed to a 
joiner at an early age, the schooling he received was 
of the most meagre kind. By diligent study, how- 
ever, he contrived to make up for this shortcoming, 
and by the time he was out of his apprenticeship had 
not only mastered the common rudiments of know- 
ledge, but had some proficiency in French, as well as 
a wide acquaintance with English literature. In 1836 
he went to London, and obtained employment as a 
carpenter, but having taken up the temperance move- 
ment with great earnestness, and become a speaker 
for the cause, he not long afterwards received an 
appointment as a regular temperance agent. From 
this he drifted into business, and was selling teas and 
coffees and patent medicines in Budge Row in 1847, 
relying much upon the potency of advertising, in the 
cultivation of which art he showed himself to be 
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exceedingly clever. Cassell's commodities became 
known wherever English newspapers were read, and 
from the money he made in this business he was 
enabled to set up as a publisher in 1850. It was the 
working-man that he determined to cater for. After 
having supplied him for a few years with cheap and 
good teas and coffees, he now proposed to offer him 
some cheap and good literature; so the Working 
Man's Friend was brought out, which for a penny 
a week supplied a selection of instructive general 
articles, as well as a series of " Lessons in French." 
The success of the latter feature suggested the idea 
of " The Popular Educator," which followed in 1852 — 
a work which has gone through many editions, and 
has afforded the means of efficient self-education to 
thousands. Later on came " The Technical Educator," 
and a long succession of educational and scientific 
works and manuals, covering every conceivable branch 
of learning, and all more or less conformable to the 
requirements of self-teaching. To this extensive list 
may be added such comprehensive works as Cassell's 
" Natural History " (6 vols.), " English Literature " 
(5 vols.), " History of England" (10 vols.), and many 
more, which were brought within popular reach by 
the system of " monthly parts," which was another of 
the business ideas which Mr. Cassell was the means 
of greatly extending, to his own profit and the 
advantage of the unmoneyed classes. Mr. Cassell 
also took up a strong position early on in his publish- 
ing career in regard to the popularising of art. The 
Great Exhibition of 1851 suggested tie idea of the 
Illustrated Exhibitor to him, and this was followed 
by the Magazine of Art, and a number of elaborate 
illustrated editions of standard authors, in the pro- 
duction of which the most eminent artists of the day 
were employed. These were busy years for Mr. Cassell. 
On the last day of 1853 he began the issue of 
CasselFs Family Paper, a popular miscellany of 
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stories, pictures, and entertaining matter that soon 
attained a large circulation, which the interest taken 
in an illustrated chronicle of the incidents of the 
Crimean War greatly enhanced. At the same time, 
the coffees and the teas and the patent medicines 
of the Cassell brand continued to be prominently 
advertised in these various publications, and, to all 
outward seeming, John Cassell was safely perched on 
one of the summits of success. But the fact was, he 
had taken upon himself more responsibilities than he 
could manage all at once and alone. He had dis- 
tinctly too many irons in the fire for a single-handed 
man. Successful as some of his ventures were, the 
non-success of others shook the balance to the wrong 
side of the scale, and it was not until Thomas Dixon 
Galpin and George William Petter joined forces with 
him, in 1859, and the firm of Cassell, Fetter and 
Galpin was established, that the many publications 
launched by John Cassell — greatly augmented as 
years went on — were put on a thoroughly remunera- 
tive footing. Again, it was the business mind that 
had to come to the rescue of the man of ideas, and 
wrested success from a chaos of good intentions. None 
the less, it was on the conceptions of John Cassell 
that the fame of the house was mainly built up. The 
methods he originated were improved upon and 
extended, but the Cassell traditions still guide the 
policy of the firm, and for Cassell himself, who died 
in 1865, there will always be a memorable place in 
the history of the literary developments of the nine- 
teenth century. 

From 1840 to 1850 the growth of literary enter- 
prises was amazing. Still more amazing was it in 
the decade from 1850 to i860. To the former period 
belonged the founding of Punch and the Illustrated 
London News, the first issues of Routledge's " Railway 
Library," of Bohn's " Standard Library," and of the 
monthly numbers of the earlier novels of Dickens 
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and Thackeray. To the latter period belonged the 
first brilliance of such literary stars as Ruskin, 
Charlotte Bronte, and George Eliot, the publication 
of Darwin's " Origin of Species," and the removal of 
the old "taxes on knowledge," an incident which 
was to literature like the sweeping down of ancient 
floodgates and the letting in of fertilizing waters 
upon a thirsty land. During those twenty years, 
from 1840 to i860, better influences were at work, 
and the larger section of the public which had for so 
long been feasting on horrors, cruelties, and un- 
natural excitements was gradually led to an appre- 
ciation of the more humanizing qualities of the 
higher intellectual products of the time. 

Mr. Herbert Ingram was one of the striking 
successes of the "forties," and as the father of illustrated 
journalism occupies a position of special significance. 
Born at Boston, in Lincolnshire, in 181 1, and brought 
up to the printing trade, he established himself at 
Nottingham in 1834 as a printer, bookseller, and 
newsagent, his brother-in-law, Nathaniel Cooke, being 
associated with him in the business. It was the 
custom in those days for country newsdealers to 
accept small agencies of various kinds, and Ingram 
became a local representative for a patent medicine 
known as "Parr's Life Pills," from which he made 
such a substantial profit that when he and his 
partner found themselves in a sufficiently flourishing 
condition to warrant the step, they bought the 
recipe for the medicine from the proprietor, a 
Manchester man, and forthwith began to advertise 
the article largely. The pill became a profitable 
speculation, thanks mainly to the clever manner in 
which Ingram advertised it, and in 1842 Ingram and 
Cooke removed to London, and there established 
the head-quarters of Parr's Life Pills. But the more 
Ingram profited by pills the more he became in- 
terested in papers, and observing that there was an 
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extraordinary demand for one of the enterprising 
newspaper sheets of that day, the Weekly Chronicle, 
when it published a few crude woodcuts depicting 
scenes and portraits in connection with the notorious 
Greenacre murder, he decided that what he called 
"a paper o' cuts" was an enterprise that might be 
entered upon with a fair certainty of success ; and on the 
14th of May, 1842, the first number of the Illustrated 
London News was issued. High as Ingram's expec- 
tations had been, they were far exceeded by the 
results. Of the first issue 26,000 copies were sold, 
and in about ten years' time the paper was making 
the proprietors £12,000 a year, and had a circulation 
of not far short of 100,000. 

Mr. Ingram was always quick to adapt himself 
to the demands of the moment. Intending at first 
to minister only to the existing craving for sensa- 
tion, he soon saw that the public were ready for a 
broader and worthier scheme of pictorial service, and 
at once shaped his enterprise to that end, engaging 
the best artists and writers, and taking care that his 
pictures followed close on the heels of the events of 
which they were the record. There is no need to 
dwell on the later history of the paper ; it has 
formed a permanent element of the journalistic out- 
put of the last sixty years, representing during that 
period all that is best and brightest in the pictorial 
work of the time ; and both to the founder and his 
successors the honours which properly attach to high 
achievement have been accorded. Mr. Ingram was 
M.P. for his native town from 1856 until his death, 
and in 1895 the present head of the family, Sir 
William Ingram, had a baronetcy conferred upon 
him. 

lb must not be imagined, however, that this great 
success was reached or maintained without continued 
effort It was not a mere matter of a lucky and 
timely application of a happy idea. No^ like all 
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great things, it involved an expenditure of thought 
and energy and watchfulness to keep it from lapsing 
into failure. Rivals were always on the alert to 
capture some of its public; many formidable ventures 
opposed it from time to time, and had to be con- 
quered, either by sheer force of superiority, or by 
the absorbing power of larger capital Some were 
tackled in one way, some in another. For instance, 
the Pictorial Times, after it had lost its proprietor 
(Mr. Andrew Spottiswoode) £20,000, was bought up 
by the Ingrams; and the same fate attended the 
Illustrated Times, in 1861. Nothing but an incessant 
determination to use every possible means of keeping 
the paper at the highest point of excellence could 
have availed to maintain its prosperity ; and so long 
as Mr. Ingram stuck to the one enterprise which 
made him a wealthy man he was the right man in 
the right place, and all went well. Certain outside 
speculations of which he was the victim cast some- 
thing of a cloud over his closing years, and the 
unfortunate circumstance of his death by drowning 
in Lake Michigan, in 1859, in company with his 
eldest son, adds the startling touch of tragedy to a 
career that in its main features was as honourable 
as it was successful. 

An ever-widening circle of readers has made 
other speculations in illustrated newspapers not only 
possible but profitable. The first of these later ven- 
tures in pictorial journalism to succeed in establishing 
itself firmly in line with Ingram's paper was the 
Graphic, which by taking up a special artistic course 
seemed at once to find a clientele of its own. It 
did not dispossess the News from its place in the 
public regard ; indeed, it hardly claimed to compete 
with the News. What its founder meant to do, and 
did do, was to establish " a weekly illustrated journal 
open to all artists, whatever their method," and not 
to confine his staff to draughtsmen on wood, as had 
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theretofore been the general custom. There is 
always room at the top, it is said, and it was for 
that vantage-point that Mr. William Luson Thomas 
set out when he began to take steps for the formation 
of his new illustrated weekly. 

Mr. Thomas knew all that there was to know 
about engraving. He had studied under that prince 
of wood-engravers, W. J. Linton, and had thrown 
himself with such ardour into the work that fell to 
him as a skilful practitioner in the art, that he was 
greatly in demand, and made an income of £800 a 
year by the production of wood blocks for the 
different illustrated periodicals. But he was am- 
bitious. What Carlyle calls "the blessed glow of 
labour " was in him, and he yearned to achieve. " I 
think I was prepared," he wrote some years ago, in 
recounting his early struggles for the benefit of Mr. 
Harry Quilter, " for some big, interesting, far-reaching 
enterprise, and it was in this temper, and as an 
outcome of these circumstances that I conceived the 
idea of and founded the Graphic." He had not a 
couple of hundred pounds in the world, and that 
would be but as a drop in the ocean to what would 
be required for the carrying out of such a project as 
he had in his mind. Still, he says, "so strong, so 
vital, so compelling was the impulse within me that 
I cannot remember now if I hesitated. Poor mariners 
take their chances ; I took mine. 11 

There was one great point, however, in Mr. 
Thomas's favour that requires to be mentioned. He 
had lived his life well and honourably, so far as it 
had gone, and had shown himself worthy of the 
trust of his friends. There was no blot upon his 
record ; he had neither fooled his youth away in the 
empty follies of pleasureland, nor had he wasted his 
energies upon vain things. His aims had not been 
great, but they had been worthy, and he had never 
failed to attain that which he had set his mind to 
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accomplish. He had inspired those who knew him 
with the faith that endures, and when the time came 
for him to test their faith it did not fail him. To 
many men — perhaps to most men who knew what 
such an enterprise involved — Mr. Thomas's scheme 
seemed, to say the least, hazardous. It, at the lowest 
estimation, meant the equalling of the best that was 
already in the field, and meant therefore the outlay 
of a fortune on the experiment To produce any- 
thing that would fall short of the best would be to 
court certain failure. But how much better he 
realized this than his advisers could tell him I The 
only difference between his point of view and theirs 
was that he knew what he himself could do if the 
means were forthcoming, whereas they could only 
see from the outside. 

Mr. Thomas had an elder brother, a merchant in 
the Brazils, to whom he wrote about his scheme. 
This brother Mr. Thomas describes as "one of the 
old-fashioned, honest type — far too honest, in fact, 
and straightforward, people said, ever to make a 
fortune." But the brother plunged into the new 
project with a firm trust and a splendid energy, 
and while Mr. Thomas was sounding his artistic 
brethren on this side, the brother was enlisting the 
interest of rich friends out in Brazil, and from one 
source and another a sum of £50,000 was ultimately 
guaranteed, and all that remained was for Mr. 
Thomas to get to work and launch the paper. How 
well he worked, with what purpose, intelligence, and 
ability, how successful he was in enlisting the Services 
of artists and writers, and how astonished everybody 
was to learn that a new " sixpenny illustrated " was 
about to appear, can hardly be realized at this dis- 
tance of time. Long before a name had been decided 
upon for the paper, all the London hoardings had 
been decorated with large posters depicting an empty 
picture frame, with the words "Watch this frame" 
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inscribed within. Many titles were discussed ; amongst 
them the Pictorial Panorama, Passing Events, the 
Diorama, the Universal News, and the Graphic News. 
"Ah," said Mr. Thomas, "Graphic News; too long. 
But why not the Graphic ? " " Because it's neither 
sense nor grammar," some one objected. "Tis as 
much sense as naming a ship the Invincible," said 
Mr. Thomas. "A paper with such a name cannot 
last a month," prophesied a celebrated artist But 
the Graphic it was called, and the Graphic it has 
continued to be; and when Mr. Thomas died in 
January, 1901, after having conducted the paper 
successfully for over thirty years, he left behind him 
a handsome fortune as one of the rewards of his 
labours. His best reward, however, was that of a 
good and honourable record. It was in one of the 
early numbers of the Graphic that Charles Dickens 
saw the picture of "The Casual Ward," by Luke 
Fildes, that decided the novelist on employing that 
artist to furnish the illustrations to " Edwin Drood." 

Still another name belonging to the time of the 
bridging over between the old days and the new 
remains to be mentioned — that of George Routledge. 
After serving an apprenticeship with a bookseller at 
Carlisle, Routledge, in 1833, at the age of twenty- 
one, made his way to London, his wits the best part 
of his capital Having obtained a situation in a 
house in Paternoster Row, he plodded cheerfully 
along there until the failure of his employers threw 
him suddenly upon his own resources. This was in 
1836. For a time he was sorely discomfited, for he 
had married and set up house since coming to London, 
and was none too well off, as may be imagined. 
Still, when he came to reflect upon his position, he 
found that he had youth and health and energy at his 
back, and with these advantages he felt that he was 
well equipped for doing battle with circumstances. 
He was determined to get into business on his own 
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account, and, although wretchedly short of means and 
influence, opened a small bookselling establishment in 
a court off Leicester Square. Knowing something of 
the value and marketability of " cheap remainders," 
he began to deal in that class of books, but his 
operations were on such a limited scale that he was 
glad to accept a small clerkship at Somerset House, 
to help in the eking out of his income. By 1843, 
however, he had saved a little money, and was able 
to take a bigger shop in Soho Square, where he began 
his career as a publisher. " Barnes's Commentaries," 
a reprint of an American work, was his first successful 
venture. This work in itself would probably not have 
attracted much attention, but Mr. Routledge, with 
characteristic appreciation of the value of a big name, 
engaged Dr. Cumming, then one of the most popular 
London divines, to write introductions to and edit the 
Commentaries, with the result that they had a very 
large sale. The profit made on this undertaking 
enabled him to considerably extend his business, and 
by 1848 we find him established in Farringdon Street, 
in partnership with his two brothers-in-law, W. H. 
Warne and Frederick Warne, as Geoige Routledge 
& Co., and specially devoting himself to the produc- 
tion of popular literature. It was then that he began 
to issue his famous " Railway Library," a series of 
shilling and eighteenpenny volumes which may be 
said to have originated the era of cheap books bound 
in boards with pictorial covers. From first to last, 
over 1000 volumes were comprised in this series, 
and the enterprise that Routledge showed in getting 
celebrated writers to place their books at his disposal 
for this popular library is a matter of surprise even at 
this day of great things. For the use of nineteen of 
Bulwer's (Lord Lytton's) novels for a period of ten 
years he paid the author £20,000. He gave Soyer, 
the well-known cftif, a large sum for a Shilling 
Cookery Book, of which 250,000 copies were sold, and 
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made considerable sums out of the novels of Disraeli, 
Harrison Ainsworth, and G. P. R. James. Many of 
the works included in the " Railway Library," would 
hardly pay the cost of reprinting at the present 
time, but in their day and generation they represented 
much of what was then considered the best in the 
realm of fiction. There are fashions in novels as 
well as in raiment, and many of the novels in demand 
at Mudie's to-day will be as obsolete in forty years 
or less as those of G. P. R. James are to-day. Thus 
is the way paved for the new-comers ; they always 
advance across the desert of dead reputations. George 
Routledge, however, had to deal with books and 
writers as he found them, and that he did well is 
testified by the enormous sale of the cheap works 
he published. Among his other more noteworthy 
publishing ventures was the Howard Staunton 
"Shakespeare," illustrated by Sir John Gilbert, a 
Natural History written by the Rev. J. G, Wood, and 
an attractive series of British Poets. There was 
much in George Routledge (as also in his son, the 
late Edmund Routledge) to remind one of the ready 
resource and rapid movement of the present genera- 
tion of publishers. He was emphatically a man of 
action, daring yet cautious, and possessed an accuracy 
of judgment that seldom failed him. Imbued some- 
what with American ideas, he often performed pub- 
lishing feats that staggered the older and more 
steady-going houses, but they all admitted that he 
was an able and enterprising man of business. It is 
related of him that he received the copy of Miss 
Wetherell's "Queechy" from America on a certain 
Monday morning, and that by the following Monday 
morning an edition of 20,000 copies had been printed, 
bound, and sold. 

The time was approaching when all the publishers 
were to condescend to make a diversion into the 
"popular" line. Now that everybody read, there 
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was often more to be made out of a cheap edition 
that ran into large numbers than out of a high-priced 
edition for the libraries and a limited public The 
tide of cheapness had set in with a force and an 
intensity that there was no resisting. It carried all 
before it In the " fifties " Charles Dickens had given 
way to it, and was running his " Household Words " at 
twopence a week; in the "sixties" and before, 
Thackeray was editing the CornhUl Magazine, the 
first of the shilling monthlies ; and where the kings 
of literature were not too proud to show themselves 
their lieutenants could not be expected to be averse 
from following; and many deemed that the very 
depths of cheapness and popularity were being 
sounded. The literary pace was considered tremen- 
dous. Everything smacked of the railway. W. H. 
Smith and Son were M rushing " the railway bookstalls 
for all they were worth ; Geoige Routledge was pour- 
ing out his " Railway Library " in untold thousands ; 
and other publishers, big and little, crowded in on 
the same line, if under different titles. Smith, Elder 
and Co. continued in their lofty way to publish 
for Ruskin, Browning, and Matthew Arnold, and in the 
fulness of time George M. Smith was to take on his 
own shoulders the supreme enterprise represented by 
the issuing of the " Dictionary of National Biography;" 
yet the CornhUl is still alive, and the firm have for 
a generation been active in the putting forth of 
cheap editions. John Murray, in spite of his Quarterly \ 
"so savage and tartarly," and his eminent record as 
a publisher of great books by great men, came down 
to a shilling " Murray," as well as many other cheap- 
nesses. Blackwoods, mighty as they were with their 
magazine, were glad to issue shilling volumes of " Tales 
from Blackwood ; " Longmans did not find it deroga- 
tory to their ancient name to put on the market a 
sixpenny magazine ; and Sampson, Low, Marston 
and Co., Chapman and Hall, Chatto and Windus, 
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and every publishing firm of note became associated 
with and helped forward this popular movement. 

But the limit of speed and cheapness had not 
been reached even then. Of course, there must be 
a point at which profit and cheapness will have to 
part company, even counting in the bolstering 
capacity of the advertising pages ; but that point was 
not touched by the shilling book and magazine, for 
now we are in the very thick and tumult of the six- 
penny age, and the threepenny age is already casting 
its " shadows before/ 1 The finality of cheapness is 
therefore not yet, clearly. 

The present monarchs of the cheap press — the 
rulers of the sixpenny and threepenny magazines, 
and of the halfpenny newspapers — have entirely 
revolutionized the course of popular literature. They 
all had their rise from one source. The fountain 
head was George Newnes. To him the credit is due 
of having discovered the value of literary "bits." 
At first it did not seem to be a discovery that made 
altogether for the enlightenment of the world, for 
wisdom and intellectuality are not things of scraps 
and fragments. Moreover, it did not strike old- 
fashioned fogies who had been brought up on more 
solid literary fare as being quite an honest proceed- 
ing, this exacting of tribute from " the best books and 
literature of the world " for the snippet trade. But 
George Newnes knew what he was doing, and, what 
is more, he was honest, and, except in the fair and 
square way of sampling books by reasonable extracts 
— which was no more than the critic " tasters " were 
allowed to do, and got thanked for doing — he wanted 
no man's wares without paying for them. He was 
no trespasser on the close preserves of literature, no 
handler of literary stolen goods, no aimless dabbler in 
stray miscellanies. In the days of his struggle in 
Manchester, while casting about for fresh employment, 
he had studied the problem of periodical popularity 
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to such purpose that he finally hit upon the Tit Bits 
idea. In itself it was not even an original idea ; many 
enterprises of the kind had been exploited before, 
from Charles Knight's Half Hours with the Best 
Authors down to odds and ends and gleanings of 
many kinds ; but the idea as it was thought out by 
Mr. Newnes, and in the form in which he ultimately 
presented it, was original enough, and bore the same 
relation to former attempts that the iron steamship 
bears to a modern sailing ship. George Newnes 
possessed the insight and perception that belong to 
genius, and there had been given to him one attribute 
that does not always accompany genius — high busi- 
ness ability. So it came about that after a short 
preliminary trial of wing in Manchester, the new 
paper proved strong enough for flight to London ; 
and from that day to the present time this progenitor 
of the numerous and prosperous "bits" family of 
publications has continued to flourish, with its 
hundreds of thousands of readers, its clever prize 
baits, its insurance system, and its immense revenue 
from advertisements ; and any charge that may have 
been preferred against it on the score of want of 
originality has long since become groundless, the 
bulk of its contents being fresh and new and well 
paid for. 

Tit Bits represents a great achievement in itself, 
but it represents very much more in its indirect 
results. It has supplied its founder with the means 
of entering upon numerous other literary and jour- 
nalistic ventures — the Strand Magazine, the West- 
minster Gazette, Country Life, the Sunday Strand, 
and many others — and to-day, enjoying the rank of 
a baronet, having a seat in Parliament, possessing 
all the influence that riches can give, and manifesting 
a healthy appreciation of the higher pleasures of life, 
he can look back with pride upon a career that is 
strongly typical of that mixture of business instincts 
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and generous aims which has done so much to make 
modern days remarkable. 

Sir George Newnes was like a great discoverer of 
gold. He lighted upon a vein so rich that it was 
beyond his own power to work it to exhaustion. 
There was such an abundance of ore that there was 
room for others to join him in the general quest 
without impoverishing his particular "find." And 
the Harmsworths arose — young, buoyant, and bub- 
bling over with business spirit — and Answers came 
into life. There was no more of real novelty in 
Answers than in Tit Bits perhaps, for the Harms- 
worths based their idea upon the familiar lines of 
"answers to correspondents," devoting almost the 
whole of their periodical to what certain papers had 
only made a single feature of. In its later evolution, 
however, Answers came to be run on very similar 
lines to the original Newnes publication. But here 
again a mine of wealth had been struck, providing 
means and opportunities to the Harmsworths that 
otherwise might not have been so easily come at. 
These clever and "wide-awake" brothers, the sons 
of the late Alfred Harmsworth, barrister, leaped into 
the business breach with surprising avidity, and in 
course of time tackled many more serious journalistic 
propositions than their "bits" publication, as their 
prototype had done. Alfred, the elder brother, 
acquired his business training in the office of the 
Illustrated London News, and in 1888, at the age of 
twenty-three, started Answers, his brother, Cecil B. 
Harmsworth, being associated with him in the man- 
agement of that journal For the first few years 
these two young men applied themselves assiduously 
to advancing the interests of that one paper, nursing 
other ambitions meanwhile, but wisely biding their 
time. In 1894 they began to venture forth into a 
broader field of enterprise, purchasing the Evening 
News ; then, in 1896, they started the Daily Mail, 
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a halfpenny morning paper which attained a speedy 
popularity by its up-to-date briskness of style and 
a certain spice of the healthier kinds of transatlantic 
freshness that seemed to impart the charm of novelty. 
HarmswortKs Magazine and other ventures followed, 
and a breezy business air and a sharp literary snap 
pervade all that the Harmsworths put forth. What 
the Harmsworth Brothers would have been doing 
now had not Tit Bits given them their literary cue, 
it is hard to say. Perhaps they would have been 
earning fat fees by appearing for plaintiffs and 
defendants in our courts of law ; perhaps they would 
have been engaged in some great manufacturing 
business, making cloth, or steel, or soap ; who knows ? 
Anyhow, it is difficult to think of them as being 
parted from each other, and more difficult still to 
think of them as being other than successful. 

The other prominent name in the " bits " category 
is that of Mr. Cyril Arthur Pearson. He may be 
said to be the direct offspring of the Tit Bits enter- 
prise. It was Tit Bits that gave him his first literary 
lift, and it was from the office of Tit Bits that he 
made his first plunge into business for himself. Mr. 
Pearson was born in 1866, at Wookey, near Wells. 
His father was the Rev. A. Cyril Pearson. After 
receiving his education at Winchester, young Pearson 
remained at home with his parents for a couple of 
years, during which time a copy of Tit Bits fell in 
his way, and presented him with something useful 
to exercise his ingenuity upon. The editor of Tit 
Bits propounded in his paper every week ten separate 
questions of a varied and often difficult character, 
and offered a situation, with a commencing salary of 
;£ioo a year, to the person who succeeded in sending 
in the greatest number of correct answers in a period 
of thirteen consecutive weeks. This was in 1884. 
Cyril A. Pearson resolved to have a "hard try" to 
get that situation, and during the whole of the 
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thirteen weeks he haunted the Bedford County 
Library day by day, ferreting out the answers to 
those questions. He used to ride over on his bicycle 
from Drayton, where the family then lived, almost 
every day for this purpose, which meant covering 
a distance of thirty miles. The upshot was that 
out of some 3000 competitors he was the most 
successful, and one day in September, 1884, the 
prize-winner entered the office of Tit Bits, and there 
began his connection with the active journalism of 
the day. It was soon apparent that young Pearson 
had dropped into a groove for which he was emi- 
nently fitted. He showed an immense capacity for 
work, and a happy readiness of resource. There 
was nothing that came wrong to him, and when, at 
the end of six months' service, a new manager was 
required for Tit Bits, Mr. Pearson offered himself 
for the position and obtained it, young as he was. 
How well he acquitted himself in this responsible 
post is shown by the confidence that his employer 
placed in him, entrusting him in 1889 with an 
important mission to America in connection with 
the Review of Reviews, in which Mr. Newnes (as he 
then was) was interested. On his return from the 
United States, Mr. Pearson conceived a strong desire 
to better his condition, and, having made proposals 
to Mr. Newnes that the latter did not fall in with, a 
separation took place, and Mr. Pearson borrowed 
£3000 and started Pearson's Weekly. It was in the 
main Tit Bits over again; and had the effect of 
"locating" a third gold mine of the "bits" vein. 
In its second year Pearson's Weekly reached a sale 
of 200,000 copies; and so the enterprise went on 
through its exciting " missing word " lottery episode, 
and forward from success to success until Mr. Pearson 
was, like his predecessors of the "bits" order, made 
rich enough to attempt a higher order of literary 
catering. The outcome was, inter alia, Pearson's 
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Magazine, Home Notes, M.A.P., and, perhaps most 
important of all, the Daily Express. 

Thus the three organizations which rule the 
republic of " bits " have gradually made conquests of 
other portions of the world of popular literature, and, 
with the example of the American trust combination 
before them, it is possible that the scope of their 
operations is still capable of great extension. Their 
work, such as it is, has been done well ; and as for 
their methods, they have been decidedly efficient, and 
rapid. In the latter respect, they call to mind the 
cunning of the Elizabethan man of letters of whom 
it was said that " in a night and day he would have 
yarkt you up a pamphlet as well as in seven years." 
Your Newnes, your Harmsworths, or your Pearson 
can "yark you up" anything, from a strapping 
pennyworth of " bits " to a capacious sixpennyworth of 
tales, sketches, essays, poems, and pictures — from a 
dainty lady's journal, full of fashion and society babble, 
to a daily newspaper, or a penny bundle of clever 
worldly-wise gossip mainly about somebodies — with a 
dexterity that almost suggests magic. They encom- 
pass us about like the whirlwind ; their columns and 
pages and sheets and pictures and sheaves of seductive 
letter-press are blowing around us in all directions. 
There is no escaping them, for the providers are men 
of business, and it is one of the cardinal principles 
of their work-a-day creed that their wares shall be 
seen of the multitude. How far the best interests of 
literature are served by these capable commercialists 
it would not be easy to gauge, for they dazzle us, 
and with the sun in our eyes our vision is confused. 
This much may be said, however, and emphatically 
— they have done nothing to lower the tone of 
popular literature ; their publications have been irre- 
proachable in point of purity, correct in sentiment, 
and abounding in human sympathy. For the rest, in 
a world from which leisure and repose have departed, 
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— along with the stage-coach and the packmen and 
the newspaper duty — they have opened the door of 
fame to many an anxious aspirant, and have infused 
into the calling of letters an activity that has been to 
the general advantage of its professors. 

In the careers of the successful men of the 
publishing trade there is abundantly exemplified the 
value — especially at the present day — of a manly self- 
assertion. The men who have persevered the most 
have attained the most They have known their own 
powers and have made them prevail. Nor is this in- 
consistent with modesty. It is not modesty to assume 
a self-depreciating attitude. Little sympathy is given 
to the man of capacity who is not manly enough to ex- 
ercise his ability in some active sphere where it would 
have a chance of being rewarded. The world is too 
busy to occupy itself with the searching out of hidden 
genius* It is possible that men have lived and died 
who have had in them the making of a Wellington, 
a Gladstone, a Spurgeon, a Millais, a Murray, or 
a Newnes, and have never come to their natural 
greatness because of the lack of opportunity, or the 
pressure of adverse circumstances; but, you may 
depend, it is not a common experience. As a rule, 
if the genius or the power exist, it may be trusted 
to find its opening. It is hard to repress talent, 
whether it be a talent for writing good things, 
or a talent that knows good things when they are 
written and publishes them to the world ; but what- 
ever talent a man has, it becomes the brighter by 
exercise, and the duller by disuse. The rush and 
roar and struggle of the world must be faced if we 
are to subdue our lives to high and useful purpose. 
To know ourselves, and to comprehend our duty, is 
already to achieve ; if we refuse, then 

" Life will fleet, 
And we shall fade, and leave our task undone." 
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IN REALMS OF GOLD 

To seek for fortune in the realms of gold is at once 
the most direct, the most fascinating, the most 
hazardous, and the most dishumanizing of all 
methods of hunting wealth. It is the most direct, 
inasmuch as it means the setting aside of the various 
ways of enrichment which the arts of civilization 
have placed at man's command, the rejection of 
every intermediary agent between man himself and 
the precious substance that he covets ; and just one 
fierce wrestling with the dead earth for the chiefest of 
its prizes — then fortune or failure, power or impotence. 
It is the most fascinating, because of the ever-lurking 
possibility that the quest holds forth of a chance 
discovery that will bring sudden affluence, with all 
the after-glitter that the possession of gold implies. 
It is the most hazardous, by reason of the yellow 
particles being deposited mainly in remote corners of 
the earth, where life and property are less sacred than 
in more populous places; and it is the most dis- 
humanizing because in the searching for winning, 
holding, guarding, and handling of the treasure the 
baser passions of man's nature are forced into play, 
while the best that is within him is atrophied by the 
sordid glamour of the gold. 

For thousands of years — almost from the first 
dawn of civilization — gold has been to man the 
strongest of all allurements. From the days of that 
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king of Phrygia, who, as the ancient legend goes, 
received from Bacchus the precious gift of turning 
whatever he touched into gold, mankind has yearned 
and striven and fought for the possession of the royal 
metal ; and though the extent of its powers may have 
been governed by the limits of civilization and the 
development of commerce, yet as surely as gold was 
discovered and distributed throughout the world, so 
surely did man become its slave, and as certainly did 
the substance supplant the peculiar currency of 
countries which until its advent had been ignorant of 
its existence or value. 

The good it has done is as much beyond compu- 
tation as the evil it has wrought It has been an 
active factor in the leading events of the world. 
Nations, as well as individuals, have risen to greatness 
by its potency; and through all the slashing and 
slaying, building up and destroying, struggle, labour, 
and adventure which go to the making of history, 
gold has been a paramount influence — the prize of 
conquest. Its shining trail stretches across the entire 
record, from the period of the commercial greatness 
of the Phoenicians down to the present time. We 
can trace it through the days of the sailing of Hiram's 
fleets with the gold of Ophir ; through the splendours 
of the reign of Sardanapalus ; through the might of 
Carthage and her hundred tributary cities ; through 
the exploits of Columbus, the barbaric marchings of 
Cortez, and the conquering magnificence of Pizarro. 
The glow of gold has been the emblem of success in 
all ages, and to-day, as in the older time, the countries 
and the men who are the greatest in their ownings of 
gold, or of what gold has bought, are the greatest in 
material power. When these things have been — 
when these things are — what wonder that men should 
hunger and thirst, and dare and do so desperately for 
the possession of such a talisman ? 

If men looked only on the dark side of the golden 
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picture they would turn from it in disgust Conquest, 
plunder, bloodshed, and slavery have marked its 
course from the beginning. For gold, Alexander 
the Great despoiled Asia, Scipio descended upon 
Carthage and Spain, Caesar subdued Gaul, Cortez 
robbed Mexico, Pizarro pillaged Peru, and the Portu- 
guese swept over Brazil and Japan. It is only in 
recent times that the search for gold has been prose- 
cuted under business conditions, and only in the 
three great gold regions of the North American con- 
tinent, Australia, and South Africa that the richest 
yields of the earth have been laid open without 
restriction to the labour, schemes, and manipulation 
of man. Those golden lands have been open to all 
the world — to the working miner as well as to the 
capitalist, to the penniless adventurer as well as to 
the company promoter ; and those who have found 
have prospered, while those who have sought and 
toiled and dreamed without finding have struck but 
ashes of dead hopes and despair. Even in the 
regions where gold is the most plentiful, finders are 
few, while the non-finders are legion. Still, in these 
days, gold-fields are realities, not shadowy £1 Dorados, 
such as Sir Walter Raleigh and others of his time 
spent so much profitless adventure upon. They are 
reached by rail and worked by machinery ; yet, how- 
ever accessible or remote, the life that surrounds them 
is rough and rude and selfish. No matter whether 
the searcher make his quest in the snowy Klondike, 
among the purple folds of the Rocky Mountains, out 
upon the parched hillsides of the Sierra Nevada, on the 
sandy plains of Australia, or amidst the rugged veldts 
and kopjes of South Africa, he will meet with much 
of tragedy and vain endeavour, to set against the 
occasional flashings of success. And yet, wherever 
gold is reputed to be slumbering there will the spirit 
of hope and adventure cause men to flock, and 
though it may not be given to more than one in 
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many thousands to discover gold in the quantity 
that enriches, every man sets out with the dream of 
becoming a Monte Cristo. 

The most remarkable discovery of gold in the 
history of the world was that which took place in 
California in 1848. The circumstances were so 
amazing that people could talk of little else, and men 
who had never had a thought of gold-mining, and 
had not the least idea what it involved, hurried off to 
take part in the golden chase. According to the 
stories that were circulated, gold was to be had for 
the picking up. In truth, it almost amounted to that 
at the outset. The metal was found in surface 
deposits and all sorts of odd nooks and crannies, and 
only the mo^t primitive operations and processes 
were necessary in handling it. They came upon it 
in the beds of the rivers, in the sands of the hill 
torrents, in the seams of the rocks — everywhere ; and 
although California was at that period a vast solitude 
standing apart from all ordinary channels of com- 
merce and enterprise, settlers rushed to it like clouds 
of locusts, drawn by the alluring sparkle of the 
precious ore. Within eighteen months of the first 
discovery, over 100,000 men had invaded the territory 
from the other side of America ; 9000 waggons, con- 
veying five times that number of persons, had crossed 
through the passes of the Rocky Mountains, and 
4000 immigrants had made their way on horseback 
through the same route. From all the centres of 
civilization the impetuous hordes trooped in. They 
crowded across the Isthmus of Panama, and even 
came in thousands by the sea round Cape Horn; 
and cities began to arise in the hilly wilderness of the 
Sierra Nevadas and out on the picturesque shores of 
the Pacific, and the land became a pandemonium of 
greed. 

The story of the first a find M of gold in California 
by Captain Sutter will bear a brief re-telling. Sutter 
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was settled out in the district where the Americanos 
joins the Sacramento. A lonelier place could hardly 
have been found on the whole continent He was 
the first white man to establish himself in that region. 
The Indians gave him trouble for a while, but one 
day he fired a shell into their midst when they were 
meditating an attack upon him, and thus inspired them 
with a salutary dread of his power. After that they 
were useful though not very reliable allies, and helped 
him in the building of his fort and the cultivation of 
his clearing. Now and then a stray wanderer from 
the east would bring the air of the cities with him 
into this solitude, remain a few days, and pass on ; 
but one year was so like another in its quiet gliding 
that had the captain not been interested in his farm- 
ing and his stock raising he would have died of sheer 
loneliness. Still, he prospered in his small way, found 
a market for his produce, and was satisfied. 

A whole decade went by, and there he continued, 
unchanged and unchanging, until he took it into his 
head to build a small saw-mill on the Americanos, 
for the sawing of his timber. He contracted with a 
man named Marshall to erect it, and the work was 
being quietly proceeded with when a body of loose 
earth happened to be carried away by the torrent, 
laying bare a section of the bank. The next day 
Marshall's eye was attracted by some shining yellow 
spangles among the heap, and picking up some of 
the gleaming particles he examined them, and they 
seemed so like gold that he hurried off to tell Captain 
Sutter. The two men together proceeded to make a 
more thorough investigation, and soon satisfied them- 
selves that the soil was alive with gold They picked 
up an ounce from the sand without the least trouble, 
and at one point Sutter, with his knife, plucked out 
a lump weighing an ounce and a half from an ordi- 
nary rock. The two men were staggered, dumb- 
founded. Gold was the very last thing they would 
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have expected to find in that mountain desert But 
there it was in all its glistening testimony, and if 
they could but keep the discovery secret they might 
speedily become rich men ; so they consulted to- 
gether in whispers, and kept pecking at the earth here 
and there, and adding cautiously to their growing 
store ; and all went well with them until a Kentuckian, 
who was employed at the mill, happened to detect cer- 
tain unusual movements on their part, and "guessed" 
and " calculated " that it might be to his interest to 
ascertain "what they were up to." What he saw 
caused him to imitate their actions as closely as 
possible, and when they returned to the mill this 
man from Kentucky at once put himself on an equal 
footing with them by showing them a handful of 
gold-dust that he had picked up in the same easy 
way that they had picked up theirs. Then, in the 
midst of their colloquy, an Indian burst in upon them, 
and pointing to the gold in their hands, exclaimed, 
"Orol Oro!" Concealment was now out of the 
question, so the captain took immediate measures to 
protect his property, hired a gang of fifty Indians to 
help him, and neither the saw-mill, nor the farm, nor 
anything in the world was of interest to him any 
more except the gold. He was soon rich beyond his 
wildest dreams, and the news of his discovery spread 
like wildfire, and let in upon the Californian solitude 
the most diverse collection of humanity ever brought 
together in the scramble and fight for gain. Americans, 
English, French, Germans, Dutch, Swiss, Polish, and 
Spanish worked side by side with the aboriginal 
Indians, and even the gentle Chinaman emerged 
from his den to join the clamorous hosts of gold- 
seekers. 

Of this vast army, comparatively few became rich. 
Here and there a man was made a millionaire by a 
stroke of luck, but the rank and file dug and hacked 
and hewed and sweated to but little purpose. There 
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was not much variety in the stories of the successful 
ones. Men like Leland Stanford, Collis P. Hunting- 
don, "Lucky " Baldwin, Mark Hopkins, Charles 
Crocker, Flood, O'Brien, Mackay, Fair, and others, 
then, or later on, scooped immense fortunes out of the 
new El Dorado in the heart of the Sierras ; but the 
tale was always the same — poverty, struggle, almost 
hopeless effort, then the lucky " find " and millionaire- 
ship ; nothing more. Of the work that ennobles, the 
ambition that elevates, the devotion that purifies — 
nothing. Of the greed that debases, the selfishness 
that tramples upon opposition, good or bad, and the 
dark passions that urge men to greedy savagery — an 
abundance. But they succeeded, and with the bad 
left out of them, their stories are repeated time and 
time again as an incentive to the newer races of gold- 
gamblers ; but not a thought is bestowed upon the 
other life-histories which ended for so many in the 
quiet grave on the hillside and the deep sleep to 
which no dreams of avarice can ever come. 

Since the days of the first Californian gold fever, 
the quest has gone on unceasingly, and over many 
other regions of the Western wilds the prospector 
has passed and repassed, lighting upon occasional 
treasures which have led to the establishing of fresh 
mining camps, and now there is little quiet left for 
the backwoodsman and the trapper to roam in. The 
whole of the western half of North America is fast 
becoming riddled with gold mines. The excitement 
of the guld-hunt never dies down. Now we hear of 
new fields being opened up in the Klondike, now in 
Arizona, now at Cape Nome, now at Cripple Creek, 
and the mad rush of the eager multitudes is repeated 
with each new discovery ; and some few men who 
were poor become rich, while the rest struggle on in a 
rugged poverty that is hard enough to endure, though 
it is not without its picturesque side. 

One of the later examples of successful gold* 
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seeking out in the West is afforded in the story of 
Winifield Scott Stratton, the'present multi-millionaire 
mine-own^r of Cripple Creek, who a few years ago 
was but a poor working carpenter. It is a story of 
the reward that sometimes comes to the man who is 
doggedly persistent and calmly patient through years 
of adversity — a story of hope, faith, and luck. 

Mr. Stratton was born in Indiana, in 1848, and 
was brought up to the trade of a carpenter. After 
he was out of his apprenticeship he wandered west- 
ward, and in 1872 took up his abode at Colorado 
Springs, under the shadow of Pike's Peak. There he 
followed his humble trade with fair success, and in 
the course of a few years managed to save a matter 
of £60 out of his earnings with the plane and mallet, 
and felt u passing rich." It was the largest sum he had 
ever possessed, and he was anxious to turn it to some 
profit For some time back there had been rumours 
of great gold finds here and there among the folds of 
the "Rockies," and Stratton began to have hopes 
and dreams of lighting upon some of the veins of the 
precious metal. So he took up the idea in serious 
earnest after a time, and spent his Sundays and other 
days of leisure in exploring the silent mountain 
ranges for evidences of gold. But he found nothing. 
Then his attention was drawn to a mine that had 
already been opened in Cunningham Gulch, and he 
was invited to invest his £60 in it. He did so, and lost 
every penny of it He was a poor man again, but the 
craving for gold had got possession of him, and there 
was nothing for it but his continuing the quest for 
the matchless metal. In the winter time, when the 
snow was on the mountains and prospecting was 
impossible, he worked hard at his carpenter's bench 
in the city; but every spring, when the sunshine 
spread its warmth across the rocky caftons and gullies, 
he would set out on foot, taking with him a couple of 
mules as beasts of burden, and renew his search for the 
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gold. He did not repeat this for a few seasons only 
and then desist, but kept it up for ten years — ten 
years of hoping against hope, of digging here and 
scratching there, of unprofitable sampling — and 
failure. But through every vicissitude he cherished 
an unwavering belief that the region over which he 
tramped and trudged would one day become a 
valuable gold-mining district. 

Thus matters stood with him when the spring of 
1 89 1 set in. His ill-luck had passed into a proverb, 
he was deeply in debt, his creditors were pressing him 
hard. But away he went to the mountains again, 
with his mules and his mining tools, and his patient 
determination. He had now been nineteen years in 
Colorado, and was infinitely poorer than when he 
entered the State. This must be his last attempt. 
He pushed forward, however, and pitching his tent 
this time on one of the higher reaches of Battle 
Mountain, began to dig with the energy of despera- 
tion, and at last, on the 4U1 of July, 1891, he actually 
struck the gold for which he had so many weary years 
toiled and schemed and hoped in vain. The gamble 
with Mother Earth had been a long one, and the stakes 
had been heavy, but he was now the winner. The 
vein he had struck was an immensely rich one. The 
news of his discovery made Colorado leap into new 
life, and the gold-mining camp of Cripple Greek 
became one of the wonders of the West Gold-miners 
and speculators from all parts of the world thronged 
thither, and, for the sake of the ready cash, Mr. Stratton 
was tempted to give a capitalist an option on his 
property for £31,000, but, fortunately for Stratton, a 
time of panic ensued, and the holder of the option 
failed to make good his bargain. But the story is 
ended. The gold-seeker wins his gold, and is " happy 
ever after," like the hero and heroine of the old story- 
books. Mr Stratton for a considerable period netted 
over £20,000 a month out of his mine. In 1894, with 
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only six months' work, he made £96,000. These are 
the kind of realizations that put the itch for gold into 
men's blood, and draw them from every point of the 
compass to take part in the fascinating scramble. 

Luck and logic do not run well together, but, 
from the gold-miner's point of view, luck and gold 
are inseparable. It is not so much a matter of 
superstition as of faith. If a man has the luck, he 
finds the gold ; if luck turns its back upon him, so 
does the gold. There was a time when Stratton's 
ill-luck was a matter for jeers and gibes ; then there 
came a day when all was changed, luck took him up, 
and he discovered the precious ore. Luck looms 
so prominently in the miner's vocabulary, and occu- 
pies so large a portion of his thoughts, that he counts 
his chances by it much as the roulette-player reckons 
his chances at Monte Carlo. And, when all is done 
and said, it has been luck rather than skill that has 
yielded the startling fortunes in the realms of gold. 
Men abounding in skill and technical knowledge 
may strive for years and fail, while men with nothing 
to guide them but their instincts and a certain rough- 
and-ready conception of things will often drop upon 
the mineral without making any particular effort or 
employing any special system. 

Eighteen years ago, George Carmack, a penniless 
wanderer, drifted to the wilds of Alaska. He was 
big, burly, and handsome, and ready for anything. 
Having heard strange stories of gold being hidden 
away in the bosom of the cold Northern land, he 
resolved to test the truth of them ; so he lingered 
about the banks of the Yukon, making friends with 
the Indians, associating with the fur-hunters and 
the fishing-men, and now and then coming upon 
bands of adventurers, who, like himself, were out on 
the search for gold. It was a trying life, but Carmack 
had served on board a man-of-war, and was inured to 
hardships, so he picked up a living in any way he 
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could. A gun and a pick-axe were his constant 
companions. With the one he shot down the game 
that had to provide him with food, with the other 
he was always ready to probe the earth for the gold 
for which he was longing and hungering. Years 
went by, however, and the gold eluded him, and 
often he was ragged and weary. In the days of 
the spring and the summer he would tramp through 
the silent country on his eager quest, at night lying 
down by a camp-fire that had to be lighted to ward 
off the "grizzlies" and the mosquitoes. In the 
winter, when the streams were locked in ice, and 
the country was swathed in snow, he would settle 
down in camp with such comrades as he had hap- 
pened to pick up. So the years passed away, and 
he had nothing to look back upon but a record of 
struggle and disappointment He became dis- 
heartened, . and began to think of making his way 
back to his old home in the East, and, in that 
saddened mood, he one night came upon a camp 
of Indians, who were dancing and feasting. It was 
no unfamiliar scene that he looked upon, for he had 
mixed much with the red people during his twelve 
years 1 sojourn in the lonely land, and could speak 
the language of the tribes fluently. But he had no 
heart for their merriment that night ; his thoughts 
were far away. He stood like one in a dream, and 
smoked his pipe listlessly, as the figures whirled 
round and round in the firelight, and the high falsetto 
voices of the dancers rang out shrill and clear on the 
night air. 

Then, all at once, something happened that 
changed the current of Carmack's thoughts. One 
of the Indian girls, stepping aside from the dance, 
crept up to him and asked why he was so sad. Her 
pleading ways and tender voice awoke such emotion 
in him that he told her the story of his adventures, 
his vain search for gold, and his helplessness; and 
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before they parted that night she whispered to him, 
" Meet me at the bend of the river to-morrow and 
I will tell you things to make you glad." The girl 
was Takish Kate, of the Alaskan tribe. The next 
day they met at the appointed place, and, inviting 
him into her canoe, she paddled him up the river, 
and again promised to tell him things to make him 
glad It was then that her woman's native artful- 
ness came to her aid. She loved the man, and 
when he talked about going back to his own people, 
she implored him to stay and she would make him 
rich ; but there was one condition — when she revealed 
her secret it must be as a marriage gift of the wife 
to the husband. Whether Carmack was as much in 
love with the Indian maiden as she was with him 
may be doubted. Be that as it may, the couple were 
married, Takish Kate became Mrs. George Carmack, 
and there was a feast of plenty lasting three days, 
at which red chiefs from far and near assembled. 
This was in the autumn of 1894, and Takish Kate's 
husband had to wait until the winter snows died 
away before his wife could lead him to the land 
where, as she expressed it, "the sands are gold." 
In the spring, however, they moved up the Yukon, 
and coming to Rabbit Creek, the faithful Indian 
revealed to her husband the golden secret of the 
Klondike. Carmack was soon gladdened by the 
sight of the glistening grains that he had been so 
long hungering for, and from the claims that he then 
staked he afterwards gathered millions. In 1900 
his mines yielded him £50,000. 

This was the way in which the first big produce 
of gold in the Klondike was discovered. Then came 
the usual rush, and the building of huge cities, and 
the making and losing of fortunes, and Seattle and 
Dawson City are the tangible sequels to the little 
love story of Takish Kate. Not all the sequel, per- 
haps, for Kate was a suitor in the divorce court not 
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long since for " white man's justice " for herself and 
her papoose. 

Amongst the men suddenly enriched by the gold 
fever which not long ago broke out at Reno, in 
Nevada, is an old man of seventy-two, named George 
Wedekind. He is another believer in luck, because, 
although it has come to him late, it has come without 
seeking. For more years almost than he can re- 
member he and his wife have lived in a little wooden 
cottage at Reno, and they have been poor so long 
that now they do not know what to do with their 
wealth. Wedekind was for thirty years a piano- 
tuner — a not very remunerative occupation out in 
Nevada — and had no other ambition. His wants, 
like his means, were small, but they sufficed, and he 
did not grumble. One day, on returning from a 
profitless hunting expedition, he accidentally kicked 
up some gravel on the side of a bluff, and discovered 
a gold mine that set him staking claims for which 
he refused £200,000. This lucky stumble started the 
rush to Reno, but the Wedekinds continued to live 
in the little wooden cottage. 

But only too often those who attain the summits 
of success in the realms of gold are apt to become 
giddy and to fall. The rise has been too sudden 
when it has come, and in many cases the prize- 
winners have so little of mental strength or resource 
to fall back upon that they are dazzled and begin 
to plunge, and so miss their way. Then comes the 
pathos of the business. A once famous " gold king " 
sometimes drops into poverty almost as suddenly as 
he was lifted out of it Comstock, the discoverer of 
the renowned Comstock lode, in the Virginia range, 
Nevada, from which nearly £30,000,000 worth of 
gold and £35,000,000 worth of silver was taken 
between 1859 an( * 1880, was reduced to beggary, and 
died a suicide's death, without a friend to mourn him. 
Sandy Bowers, a poor stable-boy, whose parents 
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lived on a canal boat, hit upon a mine in 1858 in a 
desolate cafton in the Washoe Valley, Nevada. His 
wife discovered another mine close by, and before 
long the couple were drawing over £6000 a month 
from their joint properties. He built a mansion at a 
cost of £90,000; and he and his wife travelled in 
Europe, spending money in the most extravagant 
fashion at every turn; they bought statuary and 
pictures which they did not understand, gave feasts 
that would have shamed those of Lucullus, and com- 
mitted every spendthrift folly that could be imagined. 
By 1866 all their fortune was gone, the mines ceased 
their yield, and when Sandy Bowers died, two years 
later, the sheriff was waiting at the door to take posses- 
sion of his regal palace. The widow lingered on for 
many years, getting her living by telling fortunes and 
casting the horoscopes of the miners amongst whom 
she had previously lived the life of a queen* Of the 
great house nothing remains but a valueless ruin. 
Everything that would bring money was stripped from 
it years ago, and the once beautiful grounds are 
choked with sage brush and tangled weeds. A tumble- 
down wooden fence surrounds a tiny square of chapar- 
ral, where lies the unmarked and unvisited grave of 
Sandy Bowers. The pine trees have grown rank 
about the place, and the breezes that float down the 
valley seem to murmur a ceaseless refrain over the 
crumbled vanities of Mr. and Mrs. Sandy Bowers. 

The discovery of gold in Australia was one of the 
events of the Great Exhibition year, 1851. The ex- 
citement that was caused by the discovery was hardly 
less than had been occasioned by the Californian 
" find " of a year or two before ; and the city of 
Melbourne dates its importance from the sudden 
influx of fortune-seekers that followed, as does San 
Francisco from the other. Victoria, in its first year, 
produced gold valued at £16,000,000. The other 
Australian colonies also proved to have extensive 
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gold-fields, though not of such great extent as the 
Victoria fields. Taking the production of Austra- 
lian mines altogether, their yield equals and in some 
years surpasses that of any other country. And 
success and failure are written over the record much 
the same as in other gold regions. 

The part of the world, however, which has recently 
attracted the most attention for its mines — its mines 
of gold, and its mines of diamonds — is South Africa. 
In no other country have the conditions been so 
unique, the product so startling, or the acquisition of 
individual wealth so enormous. Rich as some of the 
American millionaires are, there are richer men still 
among the gold and diamond princes of the Rand, 
the " Witwatersrand," and Kimberley, some of whom 
were hardly heard of outside the region of their 
money-making operations until the fame of their 
millionaireship was bruited abroad. The time has 
not yet arrived when in the case of these opulent 
men it is possible to take the correct measure of their 
success — to separate what is the success of mere 
wealth creation from the success due to personal worth 
and useful achievement There is a great difference 
between the intellectual force of a Cecil Rhodes and 
that of a Barney Barnato, and yet there are points of 
kinship between the two. In one .there is a domi- 
nating element of statesmanship and patriotism ; in 
the other there was the money-making shrewdness of 
his race supereminently developed, and little more ; 
but, although the one was highly educated and the 
other had no better schooling than such as a sharp 
boy was able to pick up in the slums of Whitechapel, 
their lives and aims ran parallel up to a certain point 
It is the same with the other monarchs of the mines 
of South Africa. They have all been active spirits 
in the exciting scramble for the gold and the dia- 
monds of this latest and greatest of £1 Dorados; 
what else they have been and are it will be for the 
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chronicles of future days to state. To the popular 
mind they represent the extremest pinnacles of 
success, and a short sketch of the leading incidents 
of their meteor-like rise to splendid affluence may 
not be without its lesson. 

Cecil Rhodes went to the Cape in search of health, 
not wealth, in 1873. He was then twenty years of 
age, having been born at Bishop Stortford in 1853. 
He was studying at Oxford when his doctor ordered 
him away to South Africa, but was able to return 
later and take his degree at Oriel College. After that 
he took up his abode permanently in Cape Town. It 
was the time of the diamond fever, and most of the 
young and ardent colonial spirits caught it and con- 
tinued in it indefinitely, Cecil Rhodes among the rest. 
Whatever other and higher aims Mr. Rhodes might 
secretly entertain at this time, he allowed them to 
slumber, and devoted his re-established health reso- 
lutely to the traffic of the diamond fields. Courage, 
determination, and thoroughness were his character- 
istics then as now, and, after he had staked all the 
money he had in a few claims in the Kimberley 
diamond fields, there was not a speculator or a miner 
on the ground who bent his energies more completely 
to the task before him than did Cecil Rhodes. It 
was rough work for a man of culture and gentle birth, 
but he superintended his gangs of Kaffirs, and turned 
up his sleeves and worked, and did everything that 
his position required of him, well and unflinchingly. 
And in time he grew rich — far richer than he had 
imagined he would ever become. Then, after having 
achieved this, and having realized the personal power 
which always attaches to money, he set his mind and 
brain to work to accomplish something higher. Not 
that he ceased his money-making ventures, but he 
began to have dreams and aims beyond his own 
aggrandizement He thought of England, and 
England's dominion and ascendency as well as of 
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himself. "That's my dream — all English," he once 
said, moving his hand over a map of Africa up to the 
Zambesi To make that dream a reality he has con- 
sistently laboured ; sometimes like an autocrat, may 
be, but never with sole selfish intent Diamonds had 
made him a millionaire, his own ability caused him to 
be elected to the Cape Parliament, and the same un- 
failing aid carried him forward to a point of political 
popularity that secured him the Premiership in 1890. 
What an eventful life his has been since then I 
Within the compass of ten years he has crowded 
more hours of life, glorious and otherwise, than has 
been the lot of most men of his epoch. Within that 
time he launched the British South Africa Company, 
with its vast schemes of territorial expansion ; he 
effected the combination of four leading mining com- 
panies, under the title of the Consolidated De Beers 
mines, with splendid financial results ; he took ajead- 
ing part in the exploitation of the gold-mines of the 
Transvaal ; he bore the brunt of his country's dis- 
pleasure because of the suspicion he was under in 
regard to the unfortunate Jameson raid; he was 
cooped up in Kimberley, in the midst of his chiefest 
worldly possessions, while the town was besieged by 
the Boers, who had set a price upon his head ; he 
was deposed from his high place in the Cape Parlia- 
ment and elected again. A life like this may have its 
failures now and then, but in its general purpose and 
results it touches a success that puts the simple success 
of fortune-building far into the shade. 

In Barnett Barnato, whose death by suicide at sea 
in June, 1897, caused so painful a sensation, we have an 
example of a success that was won wholly by smartness 
and alertness. Barney, as he was always called, was 
said to have been a conjurer living by his wits at one 
time. Whether that be true or not, he certainly lived 
by his wits after he got to South Africa, and was one 
of the deftest of the financial conjurers of that 
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millionaire-breeding region. He paid his first visit to 
the Cape in 1873, when twenty-one years of age, 
arriving there in high spirits and full of the deter- 
mination to make money. To any more elevated aim 
it is due to him to say that he never pretended. But 
for his strong passion for money-gaining the pro- 
bability is that he would have remained in his native 
Whitechapel, which he dearly loved to the last, and 
have been content to follow some of the humbler 
callings of that region. He was destined for some- 
thing higher than old clothes or cheap jewellery, how- 
ever, and when he landed at Cape Town, after a 
weary journey of twenty-seven and a half days, he 
quickly decided upon the business line to take up. 
On the verandah of the Masonic Hotel he fell in with 
a gaily attired gentleman, who held an official position 
in connection with the diamond diggings. On this 
gentleman's shirt front there blazed with dazzling 
brilliance three enormous diamond studs, which were 
a fascination to Barney, and inspired him with restless 
longings. Presently the gentleman, exceedingly con- 
scious of his own importance, approached Barney and 
inquired what his business was. "No business at 
present," replied Barney, " but I'm going up to the 
diamond mines to join my brother, and hope to make 
my fortune there." The great man smiled and 
assumed a look of pity. M Go home again, my boy," he 
said, "for I've cleared the country of all the diamonds 
it contained." Barney was not to be dissuaded, how- 
ever, from his purpose. The sight of the gleaming 
studs operated as an incentive to his desires, and 
thinking that possibly there might be a few brilliant 
stones left that the great man had overlooked, Barney 
departed by coach the next day for the diamond 
fields. 

Kimberley was not much of a place in those days. 
The "blue" ground had only been worked to a 
small extent, but the time of great diamond-mining 
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organizations had yet to come. The workers formed 
a rather heterogeneous community — Kaffirs, negroes, 
Dutchmen, Englishmen, and what not — but to a 
quick-witted, adventurous spirit like Barnato, it did 
not matter greatly what they were so long as they 
were capable of being turned to profitable account 
So Barney mixed freely among them, making himself 
pleasant to everybody. Round the camp-fires of a 
night he would entertain them with little tricks of 
leger-de-main, a comic song, or a funny story, in- 
gratiating himself so well that when, by the assistance 
of his brother, he, after a time, made a start as a 
peripatetic diamond buyer, or " Kopje Walloper," he 
soon was doing more business than many who had 
been for years in the traffic. It was business he 
meant, and nothing but business. He frankly 
admitted that he had no exalted motives, no high 
ideals, no sentiment. He could be generous when it 
suited his humour, but philanthropy was not a thing 
to which he aspired. In driving a bargain he had 
not his equal, and even after he became rich he had as 
strong an objection to being cheated out of a penny 
as when he was a poor boy in the Whitechapel slums. 
He has been known to chase for a quarter of a mile 
a " busman M who had given him a copper short. It was 
a matter of instinct with him. That such a man 
should have made a rapid and a large fortune is not 
surprising. Where better men fail in such an achieve- 
ment, a Barney Barnato succeeds without difficulty. 
He attains his ambition — money, and then the 
question comes — what does it mean to him when he 
has attained it ? It gives him all the buying power 
that his heart could desire, but it doesn't endow him 
with the faculties necessary to the right appreciation 
and enjoyment of the higher constituents of human 
happiness. In one sense, he has won a mighty 
success; in another, he has won no success at all. 
With all his millions, his mansions, his pictures, his 
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equipages, and his troops of fawning friends, he 
quits fife on no better terms than does the poor, 
despairing, poverty-stricken wretch who ends his 
career for the lack of a crust 

In 1873 Barney Barnato was a wandering pedlar ; 
in 1 88 1 he owned mines that he was able to sell to a 
company with a capital of £1 1 5,000 ; and seven years 
later, in an arrangement effected with Cecil Rhodes 
and Alfred Beit, a cheque for £5,500,000 was handed 
over as the purchase price of the Kimberley mine, of 
which Barnato was the principal owner. After that 
Barnato's financial schemes flourished amazingly. 
Everything he touched seemed to turn to gold. The 
great financiers of London, Paris, and New York 
looked upon him as the incarnation of good luck. 
The man and his methods might not be admired, 
but his success was worshipped. His gold ventures 
in the Witwatersrand were hardly less fortunate than 
his diamond speculations ; and so he went on piling 
up his fortune, seldom interrupted by serious losses, 
and Barney Barnato's name became great in the 
world. Then came the tragedy of it all, his narrow 
energy had burnt itself out ; and there is little left to 
remember him by but the hollow memory of his 
money. Such are the unsubstantial foundations on 
which a mere money fame rests. 

But there are richer men connected with South 
Africa to-day than Barney Barnato was — men like 
Alfred Beit and J. B. Robinson, and the Wernhers, 
the Ecksteins, and the rest They, too, have been 
hard workers among the gold and diamonds of the 
lately war-racked land which is teeming with mineral 
treasures. Their careers at the outset ran more or 
less on similar lines to those of Barnato. Like him, 
they began with little — when mining was in its 
infancy in South Africa— unsystematized and crude 
— and by degrees they worked their way up, and, 
with good luck and indomitable energy, eventually 
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became rulers where once they had been servants. 
To-day, at the head of groups of miges out of which 
vast fortunes are being drawn year by year, these 
men hold a position in the firmament of finance 
which is bewildering to contemplate. They have 
gained success ; they have passed the summits, and 
are in the clouds, beyond the cognizance of the 
multitude from which they originally sprung. 

There is little to be learned from the career of a 
man after he has passed into the ranks of capitalism. 
Before then, while he is fighting his way up out of 
the depths, he is an interesting object, struggling to 
overcome difficulties, displaying courage and hardi- 
hood ; but when he becomes a mere capitalist-gambler 
in stocks and shares, he merges his individuality with 
that of the company-manipulator ; the prize that he 
has won, whatever it may be — gold-mine or diamond- 
mine — becomes a bait for the allurement of trusting 
investors, and he himself is no longer a personality, 
but a figure-head. He gets his price, and, as far as 
the world of good effort counts, vanishes. The portals 
of the social grandeurs swing wide to receive him, 
but he enters a life that he has not been born to, 
educated for, or, indeed, that he is fitted for. It is a 
life that represents the sublimation of the artificialities 
— rosy enough, and sweet enough, in its way, but as 
different from the world in which he fought his rough 
fight for fortune as the breath of the far-stretching 
veldt is to the perfumed air of a Mayfair drawing- 
room. 

Those who adventure for gold or other precious 
minerals in their native hiding-places, where nature 
has been hoarding them for the garnering of later 
years, hold a unique position in the world of wealth- 
winning. There is something fascinating, no doubt, in 
the story of a man who defiantly stakes his chances 
of fortune on the possibility of digging it out of the 
earth in the form of gold, silver, or diamonds ; but, 
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although intelligence will count in that career as in 
any other, the probabilities of a rich discovery are as 
much on the side of the ignorant and unworthy man 
as on the side of the man with a University degree 
and a spotless character. It is only in the after-time 
of exploiting and turning to advantage a discovery 
that skill and education specially telL Up to a 
certain point, the man of small intelligence and 
rugged nature is the equal of the man of intellect 
and refined nature in such a matter as gold-mining. 

It has often been that a man who in the most 
ordinary affairs of city life has been a failure, has 
gone out to the primitive wilds where men have been 
fighting for gold and made a fortune. He is the suc- 
cessful savage, rather than the product of civilization. 
He sets forth to try his luck, and nothing more. 

In nothing is the element of luck so dazzlingly 
revealed as in the finding of a nugget of gold. It is 
the one dream of the miner that is rarely destined to 
become true. In the half century or more that has 
elapsed since the discovery of gold in California — 
taking the whole of the American continent, the 
Australian colonies, and South Africa into the survey 
— there have not been more than twenty really large 
nuggets unearthed ; so the man who sets out in the 
hope of stumbling upon one of these concentrated 
lumps of fortune has hardly a shadow of probability 
to accompany him. Of the hundreds of thousands 
of people engaged in searching for gold, not one man 
in two years, over all the earth's surface, chances upon 
a nugget of special magnitude. Every gold-field has 
its own special nugget stories — and very romantic 
tales they are sometimes — but for the most part they 
are things of oral tradition rather than of reliable 
testimony. The history of every nugget worthy of 
the name is as well known and authenticated as the 
history of any of the few famous diamonds of the 
world. 
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The largest gold nugget hitherto discovered was 
found at HU1 End, New South Wales, by two miners 
named Byers and Haltman, at a time when they had 
exhausted their means, and were living on charity. 
It measured 4ft 9m. by 3ft 3m., and averaged four 
inches in thickness. It realized £29,000. Another 
valuable nugget was turned up in Australia in 1852. 
Its weight was 223 lbs. 4 oz., and it sold for 
about £1 1,000. Then there was the celebrated 
" Welcome" nugget, found at the Ballarat diggings 
in 1858. This precious mass, which was discovered 
under rather remarkable circumstances, weighed 
2,218 oz., and sold for over £10,000. The owners 
of the "hole " in which it was found had gone away 
to lunch, leaving a man whom they employed at 
work there. Suddenly this man struck something 
hard with his pick, and finding, when he came to dig 
around the substance, that it was a valuable lump of 
gold, he was so overcome with emotion that he fainted. 
When the owners returned and saw the man lying 
there they supposed he was dead. One of them 
jumped in, turned the man over, and then he also 
swooned away. The two men having been dragged 
out, the third man soon discovered die cause of the 
fainting, and, when his comrades had revived, the 
three set to work as they had never worked before, 
and in due time landed their prize, which they 
appropriately named the " Welcome." 

Another nugget, of a gross weight of 2280 oz., 
was found at Dunolly, Victoria, in 1869, by two 
puddlers, who came upon it, scarcely covered with 
earth, resting in a bed of stiff red clay. The puddlers* 
cart had gone over it, and in the soft rut made by one 
of the wheels the precious lump was exposed. To 
this nugget the name of the "Welcome Stranger" 
was given, and it yielded its discoverers £9000. The 
" Precious," worth £6000, was taken from the Berlin 
Diggings, Victoria, in 1871, and weighed 1621 oz. ; 
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the "Blanche Barkly, ,> found at Kingower, by a party 
of four, within five feet of holes that had been dug 
three years before, weighed 1743 oz *> aQ d realized 
£7000; the "Viscount Canterbury," 1105 oz. ; 
the "Viscountess Canterbury," 884 oz. ; and the 
" Schlemm," and the " Schlemm No. 2," each weigh- 
ing nearly 500 oz^ were also among the Australian 
u finds." The " Kum Toon » nugget, taken from the 
Berlin Diggings, was picked up by a Chinaman. It 
weighed 718 oz. Another Chinaman found in the 
same district a nugget of 249 oz., called the "Kum 
Tow." 

None of the American nuggets has equalled the 
largest of those found in Australia. The " Oliver 
Martin " nugget was the most valuable of the Cali- 
fornian yield. It weighed 151 lbs. 6 oz., and was sold 
for £$ 500, after having earned an equal amount by 
being exhibited up and down the country. The dis- 
coverer of this treasure was a dissipated young fellow 
named Oliver Martin. He and a comrade named 
Flower had been prospecting, drinking, and quarrel- 
ling around the hills for a considerable time without 
profit, and, while weary and exhausted, one day were 
overtaken by a terrific storm, in which Flower was 
drowned. Martin was in the act of digging a grave 
for his dead companion, when his pick struck upon a 
lump of solid gold, which was too large for him to 
dig out alone in his weakened condition. With the 
help of other miners, however, he succeeded in getting 
it into camp. Martin straightened himself up after 
this, took to ways of sobriety, made money out of 
exhibiting his nugget, and then sold it for a small 
fortune, afterwards having considerable success in 
mining operations, and becoming a millionaire. In 
August, 1869, five miners turned up a nugget, for 
which they received £3500, in a claim they were 
jointly working in Sierra County, California. 

Perhaps the most lucky, and at the same time the 
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most unfortunate, of all nugget-finders was David 
Hill, a Pacific Coast miner, who in 1886 found a 
nugget worth £3400, and in 1871 discovered another of 
nearly equal value. These were the only good things, 
however, that fell in his way, and it can hardly be 
said that he deserved those strokes of luck. In fact, 
luck had never a more ungrateful recipient of her 
bounty than this thriftless, drunken gambler. His 
riches were speedily dissipated, and at last, dollarless 
and friendless, he ended his days in jail, dying of 
delirium tremens. The second largest American 
nugget, next to the "Oliver Martin," was found in 
1870 in the Rainbow mine, at Allegheny, and netted 
its owners ^4600. Since that date few nuggets of 
special size have been discovered in America, neither 
the Klondike nor Cape Nome having furnished any 
notable examples. In Australia a few lucky finds of 
the kind are still occasionally made, but it is many 
years since one of the first rank has been discovered 
anywhere. 

It is an exciting record, this of the grappling with 
the earth for the glittering hoards ; as grim and weird 
in its shadows of despair, as it is vivid in its sudden 
flashings of fortune ; as to many of its phases, sad 
as anything the world can show, as to others, full of 
wild gladness and ostentation. There is no repose 
in the story, except such as comes when the eternal 
silences close in upon some weary tale of unfulfilled 
hopes* Turmoil and tumult are in possession, and out 
of the confusion many curious forms emerge from 
time to time and take their places in a society that 
appraises them mainly by their gold-value. Such of 
them as are like Barney Barnato, what is known as 
" good fellows," get talked about and flattered, while 
those who attempt to edge themselves round with a 
golden divinity become mere personages of exalted 
mystery. 

The " good-fellow M type is not an uncommon one 
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in the realms of gold. It is a familiar one in many 
spheres. Barnato belonged distinctly to this order, 
so did Colonel North, whose transmuting of nitrates 
into gold made him a fortune. The advantages of 
being a M good fellow " are doubtless many, but the 
disadvantages are still more numerous, that is, if we 
read the term according to its ordinary acceptance. 
The " good fellow " has many boon companions, and 
spends his money freely in feasting them. There is 
nothing namby-pamby about him, no small sensitive- 
ness, no with-your-leave or by-your-leave, but just a 
swollen capacity for aggressive geniality. He thinks 
it enjoyment His friends call it by the same name, 
so long as it is his money and not theirs that is being 
spent And all goes merrily along until perchance a 
depleted purse or a broken constitution brings the 
good fellowship to an end, when probably there is not 
appreciation enough left among the survivors to indite 
a decent epitaph on the "good fellow" and the 
" good times " that are gone. 
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CHAPTER X 

ACROSS THE OIL FIELDS 

If a hundred years ago any Mother Shipton of the 
period had prophesied that at the beginning of the 
twentieth century the richest man in the world would 
be an oil refiner she would have been deemed deserv- 
ing of a ducking in the nearest horse-pond ; for if 
there was one thing more apparent than another in 
those days in regard to illuminants, it was that the 
reign of oil for lighting purposes was nearly over. 
The fortunes that were going to be made were to 
arise, people were told, from speculations in gas-coal. 
Such profits as had never been heard of were to be 
earned by the National Light and Heat Company, 
projected by Winsor, the inventor, in 1807. Winsor 
had astonished Londoners by lighting up one side of 
Pall Mall with gas, and it was admitted that the new 
light outshone oil as far as the sun outdazzled the 
moon. Oil had unmistakably received its coup de 
grace. No more would the dim and flickering oil- 
lamps be seen swinging in the thoroughfares while 
the watchmen went their weary rounds with their 
lanterns suspended from poles ; no more would oil- 
lights or candles be required to read, or play, or 
gossip by in the houses by night Gas would soon 
render these things unnecessary, and oil would be 
useless except as a lubricant Further profit was not 
to be had out of oil. As for its yielding a fortune, 
there was not in all the history of the product any 
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recorded instance of a man having become wealthy 
out of it But when they turned to gas, and heard 
what prospects Mr. Winsor held out, it was quite 
another matter. According to Winsor's prospectus, 
the profit that the National Light and Heat Company 
would make would be so enormous that the share- 
holders couldn't think of appropriating the whole of 
it to themselves, but after realizing the modest return 
of £570 for every £5 invested, they would, like good 
patriots, hand to the Government £200,000,000 
towards the reduction of the National Debt It was 
not much use in talking of profits from oil after that 

Still, somehow, Winsor*s dreams of wealth did not 
come true. Others than himself made gas-lighting a 
practical success later on, and though oil was gradu- 
ally superseded in a great measure as an illuminant, 
it did not pass out of commerce ; as its service was 
dispensed with in one direction, fresh demands were 
created in others ; and the oil consumption of the 
present day is much greater than it was before gas 
was put in rivalry with it With the increasing 
population of the world, and the vast developments 
of industries, more oil has been required than ever, 
in spite of the extension of gas and electric lighting. 

There yet remains to be discovered, or re-dis- 
covered, the secret of making oil inconsumable. Of 
that Trithemius who in the fifteenth century is said to 
have invented an oil that had the power of immortal 
flame, we know little. Of the * eternal lamps " of 
Rosicrucius, Roger Bacon, Kircher, and others, we 
know even less. So that the Standard Oil Company 
of America, who are the present chief rulers of the 
oil world, need not fear that their monopoly is in any 
immediate danger of being disturbed by the intro- 
duction of an oil that will never burn out or want 
replenishing. It would probably be quite as reason- 
able to expect to see realized the dream of another 
man of the lamp— Argand — who, at the time that 
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Winsor was making his great flourish of trumpets 
about gas, was hoping to relieve the pangs of poverty 
by a scheme for obtaining " from the bones and dust 
of the sepulchre the means of prolonging life." 

The story of fortunes made in oil is distinctly a 
modern one. The first oil millionaire was a British 
subject This was James Young, of Bathgate, Scot- 
land, who, utilizing a discovery made by Sir Lyon 
Playfair, of an oily spring in a Derbyshire coal mine, 
in 1847, was enabled to produce the article that came 
into general use, both as an illuminant and as a lubri- 
cant, under the name of paraffin. Young's investiga- 
tions were based on the idea that petroleum is the 
distilled vapour of coal, heated by subterranean fires, 
and it was from a combination of cannel-coal and 
soda-ash that he ultimately obtained results equal to 
those yielded by the original spring of oil in the 
Derbyshire mine. Before reaching success he was 
often on the brink of failure, and completely ex- 
hausted his finances, but he held on, with a good 
heart and a faith that was born of knowledge, and 
ultimately achieved more than he had set himself 
to accomplish, and became an exceedingly rich man. 
There has been nothing, however, in the history 
of the oil industry that can at all compare with the 
discovery of the great oil-fields of America. The 
experiments of Young in England, and the discovery 
of the oil wells of Pennsylvania, entirely revolu- 
tionized the oil trade. The world's oil supply prior 
to that time had been obtained from the whale, and 
prices ruled high in consequence of the scarcity of 
the article ; but when petroleum was to be had for 
the boring, and came gushing out of the earth in 
streams like water-spouts, there was no longer any 
apprehension of failure of supply, or dread of prohibi- 
tive prices. A new life had been given to an old 
industry ; a new business world had been opened up 
for new men, and the oil regions of Pennsylvania 
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became an £1 Dorado for adventurous gamblers and 
speculators, much as California had been a few years 
before. 

As early as 1855, a Pennsylvanian, named 
Jonathan Watson, had seen an oily substance oozing 
from the earth, and had collected a bottle full of it 
and taken it to a chemist in Hartford for analysis ; 
but as this authority was of opinion that the sample 
was an artificial and not a natural product, no further 
interest was taken in the matter at the time. In 
1859, however, guided by other evidences of oily 
oozings, Colonel Drake began to drill holes in the 
earth at Titusville, in Pennsylvania, and to his 
amazement the borings showed that in the ground 
beneath there was a very sea of oil Titusville was 
then a barren wilderness, but later on, when the 
importance of the Colonel's discovery became known, 
people flocked in from all points, and the claim- 
staking game was prosecuted with as much vigour 
as if gold or diamonds had been the quarry. One 
"find" led to more, and other regions besides 
Pennsylvania began to be tapped for oil. It was 
found in West Virginia, in Indiana, in California, 
in Texas, in South America, Asiatic Russia, India, 
Africa, Japan, and in various parts of Europe. 
Before the petroleum wells of Titusville had opened 
men's eyes to the possibilities of subterranean oil, 
no one had ever dreamed of such a delving in the 
earth for a substance of this kind ; the small quantity 
of petroleum that had made its way to Europe had 
been used mainly as a medicine, or as a chemical 
agent. The world had been living in darkness for 
countless ages, and all the time deep down in the 
earth above which men walked and wild beasts 
roamed the ground was teeming with an illuminating 
substance that was capable of turning night into 
day. Here was a product that men need not peril 
their lives for, as they had to do when hunting the 
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whale for its oil-bags, and neither the workings of 
science nor the chance discovery of man had revealed 
its presence until that American colonel out at 
Titusville had scented it out and turned it to profit- 
able account 

It was not, however, until the man of real business 
genius, in the person of John Davison Rockefeller, 
came upon the scene, that oil enterprises began to 
assume real form and purpose. Until his shrewd 
brain grappled with the difficulties into which rash 
speculation and greed had plunged the first and 
greatest of the oil-fields, there was probably more 
money being lost than gained by oil undertakings. 
Land was bought up at fabulous prices, companies 
were floated for stock-gambling purposes, shares 
were taken up in the most reckless manner, and, over- 
production following over-speculation, the "boom" 
collapsed, and then it was that the opportunity was 
created for the conquering of this kingdom of chaos 
by a man who was competent to restore it to order 
and rule it more successfully than any industrial 
heritage had ever been ruled before. Mr. Rocke- 
feller did not rush into the breach and take it by 
surprise. That has never been his method. He 
simply watched and waited, and gradually equipped 
himself for the work, and then entered upon it with 
a masterly calmness that enabled him gradually to 
convert a thousand failures into one gigantic success. 

An experience of Mr. Andrew Carnegie's during 
the "booming" period will serve to illustrate how 
things were managed in the oil regions in the ante- 
Rockefeller days. Mr. Carnegie, in company with 
several others, purchased an oil property at Oil 
Creek, Pennsylvania, where an oil well had been 
struck. "When I first visited this famous well," 
writes Mr. Carnegie, "the oil was running into the 
creek, where a few flat-bottomed scows lay filled 
with it ready to be floated down to the Allegheny 
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river upon an agreed-upon day each week, when the 
creek was flooded by means of a temporary dam. 
This was the beginning of the natural oil business. 
We purchased the farm for £8000, and so small was 
our faith in the ability of the earth to yield for any 
considerable time the hundred barrels a day which 
the property was then producing, that we decided 
to make a pond capable of holding 100,000 barrels 
of oil, which we estimated would be worth, when the 
supply ceased, £200,000. Unfortunately for us, the 
pond leaked fearfully ; evaporation also caused much 
loss ; but we continued to run oil in to make the 
losses good day after day, until several hundred 
barrels had gone in this way." But, in spite of these 
drawbacks, Mr. Carnegie and his partners came out 
with a good profit in the end. The value of the 
property rose to £1,000,000— that is, the shares of 
the company sold in the market upon that basis — 
and one year they paid in cash dividends £200,000, 
which was rather a good return upon an original 
investment of £8000. 

Still, it was mostly a scramble. Some oil enter- 
prises paid for a while, and then suddenly stopped ; 
some never paid at all; and those that were re- 
munerative might have been made much more so by 
adequate management The leaks and the losses, 
the want of economic system, the neglect of detail, 
and the wholesale disorganization that prevailed were 
the things that told against the steady advancement 
of the industry, and it was to remedy these deficiencies 
and drawbacks that John D. Rockefeller entered upon 
the business in which he was destined to become so 
famous. In the career of this master of the business 
craft there is necessarily involved so much of what 
constitutes the secret of a great industrial success 
that it will be worth our while to make a somewhat 
close study of it 

John D. Rockefeller was born out on a small farm 
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in Tioga County, New York. His parents were poor, 
and there was little in the boy's youthful surroundings 
to inspire him with any special ambition. Until he 
reached his sixteenth year he was content to work in 
the fields with his father and brothers, hoeing the 
turnips and following the plough, chopping wood and 
drawing water, and taking part in the daily drudgery 
of an agricultural life with a cheerful sense of duty 
that never failed him. As for education, he had to 
manage that as best he could, attending the village 
school in the winter time, when farm-work was in 
suspension, and picking up such small scraps of 
knowledge as came to him in that way. But even in 
those days he displayed many of the characteristics 
which, in their fruition, served him so well when he 
came to exercise them in a wider and more important 
sphere of action. He was industrious — untiringly so ; 
he was patient, observant of the workings of cause 
and effect in the common things of life, honest, 
scrupulous to a degree, thrifty, and imbued with a 
strong appreciation of the value of religious guidance. 
To a marked simplicity of character, he added a grasp 
of detail, and a mastery of method that evidenced 
business capacity of a transcendant order. These 
qualities were, in a measure, his birthright, but by 
careful cultivation he wrought them into one solid 
co-operating force that attained stupendous realiza- 
tions. John D. Rockefeller was never a despiser of 
small things, and he never shirked work. But he felt 
that there was something better for him to do in the 
world than plant potatoes and milk cows, so, with a 
light heart and a few dollars of savings, he migrated 
to Cleveland, in Ohio, and got into touch with a life 
of business. Beginning his new career as an office- 
boy, he managed to find time to attend a night-school 
and to add to the limited store of knowledge he had 
acquired in his native village. 

Writing of this time, Mr. Rockefeller says, " I shall 
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never forget those years. I began life in Cleveland 
as an office-boy, and learned a great deal about 
business methods while filling that position ; but what 
benefited me most in going to Cleveland was the 
insight I gained as to what a great place the world 
really is. I had plenty of ambition then, and saw 
that if I wanted to accomplish anything I should 
have to work very, very hard indeed." And he has 
worked hard ever since, and is probably working 
harder to-day as a multi-millionaire than at any other 
period of his life. Such a man must work ; cessation 
from active labour would mean wretchedness of mind 
and decay. 

We get a little glimpse into Mr. Rockefeller's 
character from the testimony of his Cleveland school- 
master, Mr. Andrew Freese, who says, "John was 
always polite, but when the other boys threw hickory 
clubs at him, or attempted undue familiarity with 
him, he would stop smiling and sail into them/' 
That habit of "sailing into " things has stuck to him 
all through his life ; and a very excellent habit it is. 
It ts the habit of all great men. They do not pass 
things by that ought to be noticed, whether it be an 
opportunity or an affront, the chance of helping 
another or of doing a good turn for themselves. 
Resenting what ought to be resented, and accepting 
what is good and for their personal advantage, they 
find the road to success much clearer and easier to 
travel than do those who hesitate and cavil and go 
by roundabout ways. The direct route may be 
narrow in places, and here and there uncomfortably 
crowded, but it is the best passage to take for those 
who have the pluck and the capacity for "sailing in." 

Young Rockefeller was as much at home in the 
busy city as he had been in his native village. It is 
one of the articles of his business creed that " the 
young man from the country 1 ' is, as a rule, much 
better equipped for the battle of life than those who 
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are city bred. "To my mind there is something 
unfortunate/' he says, u in being born in a city. Most 
young men raised in New York and other large cities 
have not had the difficulties to encounter which come 
to us who are reared in the country. It is a notice- 
able fact," he adds, "that the country men are crowd- 
ing out the city fellows who have wealthy fathers. 
They are willing to do more work and go through 
more for the sake of winning success in the end. 
Sons of wealthy parents haven't the ghost of a chance 
in comparison with the fellows who come from the 
country with the determination to do something in 
the world." Although this may not be altogether 
the language of the classics, there is truth and 
practical wisdom in it It may seem a little hard 
upon the youth who has had the unavoidable ill-luck 
to be born in the city, still, the misfortune is capable 
of being remedied by a willingness to imitate the 
methods of the successful country-born man. Hard 
work and self-reliance will make up for many dis- 
advantages of birth. 

When Mr. Rockefeller's days of office servitude 
were over, he began to look around for business oppor- 
tunities to " sail into," and the first thing he did was 
to purchase a raft of hoop poles, upon which he steered 
himself down the Ohio river to a neighbouring mill, 
where he sold his poles at a profit of ^10. But from 
the time of his first going to Cleveland he had kept 
his eye upon the developments and strange happen- 
ings that were going forward in connection with the 
oil industry, and had determined, sooner or later, to 
throw in his luck with that business. The prospect 
was by no means tempting to those who only judged 
things from the surface. Everything in connection 
with the trade was disorganized, many of the refineries 
were in a condition of bankruptcy, and all was con- 
fusion and distraction. Instead of making fortunes, 
the oil men were now losing them. The article they 
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were producing was poor in quality — raw and crude 
— and the markets were glutted. Indeed, according 
to the best expert opinion of the time, oil was the 
last thing for a young man to embark upon who 
wanted to make a fortune. 

John D. Rockefeller, however, was just the man for 
the position. He completely realized the plight in 
which the trade was in. He saw, as others did, that 
it was utterly demoralized, unsound, and unhealthy. 
But, with that exceptional business intuition which 
has always marked his career, he saw also, what 
others did not see, that if the industry could be taken 
up and worked according to the best methods and 
under improved conditions, it was possible to build 
up a success upon the existing ruins. To that task 
he determined to devote himself as soon as he could 
get together the necessary capital for a start. With 
this object in view, he went into a general produce 
business along with a young man named Hewitt, and 
worked so hard that in five years he was able to take 
out £2000 as his share of the profits. With this he 
resolved upon embarking in the oil trade, having 
through the whole five years studied and experimented 
with that view. While the oil fever was raging he 
held aloof, but when it had run its excited course he 
was ready to "sail in." 

At first he started an oil refinery in partnership 
with Samuel Andrews. It was soon apparent that he 
was on the right track. With the improved pro- 
cesses and the better business methods he intro- 
duced, such a demand for the Rockefeller oils was 
created as soon necessitated the building of additional 
refineries, and when once Mr. Rockefeller had got his 
business on the swing there was no holding him back. 
It had taken him years of thinking and planning and 
working to arrive at this point, but, once there, 
prosperity followed on fast and furiously. The 
slow, old-fashioned, unimprovable refiners, who saw 
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themselves outdistanced, complained loudly of the new 
men and their new methods ; but this did not dis- 
concert Mr, Rockefeller; he pushed bravely along, 
improving his product and perfecting his business 
organization all the time ; it might be no concern of 
his that his rivals were not able to overtake him, 
though he made it very much his concern that they 
should not do so. The business grew to such pro- 
portions before long that it became necessary to 
largely extend the organization, and out of that 
necessity grew the Standard Oil Trust — not all at 
once, but by degrees, beginning with a capital of 
£200,000 in 1870, creeping up to £700,000 in 1877, 
to £14,000,000 in 1882, and to £22,000,000 in 1892, 
How magnificently the undertaking has prospered is 
sufficiently indicated in the fact that it has in recent 
years paid dividends at the rate of £16,000,000 a 
year. 

And how, it may be asked, has this been done ? 
By some magic of monopolistic trickery ? By under- 
hand or secret methods ? By illegitimate trading of 
any kind ? That there have been adventitious aids 
in favour of the enterprise cannot be gainsaid ; but 
while making all allowance for these auxiliary in- 
fluences, it has to be admitted that the prime factor 
in the building up of this wonderful organization has 
been the business genius of John D. Rockefeller. It 
was this genius that saw the weak points in the oil 
industry, and ultimately remedied them ; this it was 
that enabled him to select and import into the enter- 
prise men specially fitted for co-operating with him ; 
this it was that showed him how to effect economies 
in the handling of the business that, while represent- 
ing a saving of millions of pounds a year, enabled 
him at the same time to produce a better and a 
cheaper article than had ever before been known. 
" Pipe lines " were laid for hundreds of miles from the 
oil regions to various points of the seaboard, the oil 
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being forced by pressure from the inlet to the out- 
let, thus saving the expense of railways and tank 
trains. Tank-steamers were built for the conveyance 
of the oil by sea. They discovered the secret of 
making barrels, which formerly cost about gs. $d, at 
a cost of only five shillings, effecting a saving of 
£800,000 a year in this item alone, their output of 
barrels being 3,500,000 per year. They brought 
about an economy of £1,080,000 a year by making 
their own tin cans, the cost being 15 cents a can less 
than they formerly paid. They have reduced the 
cost of refining some 66 per cent since 1872. And 
over and above these tremendous economizings they 
obtain an immense revenue from refuse that in the 
old days was used up as fuel, but now is utilized for 
the manufacture of paraffin wax and other valuable 
articles of commerce. There is not a city, a town, or 
a village the world over that is not to-day deriving 
some benefit from the operations of John D. Rocke- 
feller ; and if in return for this he has been made the 
richest of all living men, there is a degree of fitness 
in the reward ; at all events the recipient does not 
wear his honours boastfully, or waste his revenue in 
ostentatious display. He is an autocrat, it is true, 
and can be very imperious, exacting, and self-willed 
when he thinks the occasion demands it ; but in 
other respects — and especially in his private life — he 
retains the same simplicity of character that he started 
out with, and is as humble a follower to-day of the 
plain, unaffected Baptist faith as he was when he 
took up with it in his youth. He has given many 
millions to the cause of education and religion, and 
in spite of the criticisms that are sometimes passed 
upon him in adverse terms as the head of the greatest 
trade monopoly in the world, his record is one that 
will stand scrutiny. Of his brother, William D. 
Rockefeller, the Flaglers, and others who have been 
associated with him in this enterprise, it is only 
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necessary to say that they have in most things been 
in strict harmony with the founder of the Trust, and 
in their public and private relations have acquitted 
themselves like men who are conscious of the respon- 
sibility of their riches. 

More recently there have been great discoveries 
of oil in California and Texas. At Los Angeles, in 
the former State, the orange and vineyard paradise of 
the West, where there is eternal summer and storms 
never come, a man who knew something about oil, 
discovered a well of that product in his garden, and 
straightway ran up a derrick and went into the oil 
trade. Then other men of Los Angeles found oil in 
their gardens, and other derricks went up, with the 
result that what was one of the most lovely cities in 
the West has become a forest of derricks, and the 
inhabitants are forsaking the oranges and the grapes 
to make fortunes out of the oil wells. At Beaumont, 
in Texas, the scenes of the oil-well "boom" in 
Pennsylvania of forty years ago have been repeated, 
and the ground is being scrambled for by speculators 
and private individuals with a desperation that only 
money-greed can engender. On the morning of the 
ioth of January, 1901, on the Beaumont oil ground, 
a stream of oil burst unexpectedly into the air from 
a well that had been sunk, rising to a height of 
200 feet, throwing out the oil at the rate of 
25,000 barrels a day. Hundreds of people rushed 
out to see the wonderful oil-spout, but an armed 
guard was suddenly mustered and prevented any one 
approaching within a hundred yards. The whole of 
the district for miles round was quickly seized upon 
by prospectors and speculators, and some of them 
made rapid fortunes by reselling. 

Before the recent Texan oil eruption there was a 
man named Patilio Higgins patiently working away 
at Beaumont as a prospector, always hoping for a 
lucky strike, but never coming across one. For nearly 
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ten years he and his wife had lived in a tent near 
Beaumont, fighting against misfortune, subsisting 
upon the barest fare, and in the very * lowlands of 
sorrow." Higgins would try again, however, after 
every disappointment, and often enough he came 
upon signs of oil, but the well wouldn't " gush," and 
he had to move to fresh grounds. In the early part 
of 1901, having fixed his tent beside another well 
that he had in vain been trying to get money upon, 
he began to think that it was time for him to give up 
oil-hunting as an entirely profitless quest "There 
are some people who have the luck," he said to his 
wife one night as they retired to rest, "and some 
people who haven't, and I'm going to quit Begging 
on the highway would be better than this. To think 
that I have thrown ten good years of my life away 
upon a fool's game like this. Yes, I'll quit it, and 
they may take the well who can do anything with 
it" So they went to bed, despondent and almost 
heart-broken, and some time in the middle of the 
night the wife awoke Patilio, and in an alarmed voice 
said, " Patilio, get up, there's something the matter 
with the well." "Oh, never mind," said Higgins, 
" there's always something the matter with the well. 
That's the one trouble of my life — always something 
the matter with the well." " But," insisted the wife, 
"some harm may happen." "Let it happen," re- 
torted Patilio ; " things can't be any worse than they 
are." Mrs. Higgins was not to be put off so easily as 
this, however, and persisted in her urgings until the 
disgusted husband arose and went to the flap-door in 
the end of the tent and looked forth. The sight that 
he saw almost turned him crazy. He stood gasping 
in amazement for a minute or more, then, turning to 
his wife he cried, " Thank God, our luck has changed 
at last I The well has come in I It is spouting high 
up into the air I " The two sat down, holding each 
other's hands, and wept for joy. The reward of all 
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the years of patient waiting and working had come 
at last, and to-day Higgins is a Texan millionaire. 

Not far from the Higgins " gusher " there was a 
rice farm owned by two brothers, Leon and Jules 
Viterbo, which they cultivated for many years without 
making anything more out of it than sufficed for 
their modest wants. A year before Higgins' joyful 
discovery, the Viterbos would have been glad to have 
accepted an offer of £i an acre for the thousand 
acres comprised in their lot, but when it was found 
that the property was in the heart of a great oil 
region the value of the ground went up to such a 
height that the brothers were able to dispose of it to 
a Michigan syndicate for ^"90,000, 

Next to the Rockefellers, the greatest names in 
the world's oil industry are those of the Nobels, 
whose success in the Russian oil region of Baku has 
almost equalled that of their rivals in America It 
was with Ludwig Nobel, who is a Swede, much the 
same as it was with J. D. Rockefeller. He went to 
Baku while young, saw the possibilities of fortune in 
a business-like handling of the scattered oil enterprises 
of the district, and set himself to the task with a 
determination and an ability that recall the action 
of Mr. Rockefeller in a striking manner. His brothers, 
Robert and Alfred, became associated with him in 
the work, and, after an arduous struggle with almost 
insuperable difficulties, they at last succeeded in 
establishing their enterprise on a firm footing. In 
Pennsylvania the oil-workers could prosecute their 
undertaking in the midst of a civilized and law- 
abiding community; out in Baku, in the desolate 
and lonely Caucasus, beyond the Caspian Sea, civili- 
zation had not made much progress, and the Swedes 
were for a long time looked upon as intruders by the 
half-wild population of the district When the 
Nobels began their operations, the transportation 
of oil was a matter of great cost and difficulty. 
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Natives were employed to cany the fluid on the 
backs of camels to the nearest port, and it is said 
that one concern alone paid over ;£ 15,000 a year 
for this primitive service. This was one of the 
matters tnat the Nobels set themselves to rectify, 
for they appreciated the virtue of economizing as 
much as Mr. Rockefeller had done. They therefore 
adopted the pipe system, and dispensed with the 
camels and their owners. This, of course, provoked 
a rebellion, and matters assumed a dangerous aspect. 
The men attempted to destroy the pipes, and it 
became necessary for the Nobels to erect a series of 
watch-towers a few hundred yards apart along the 
line of the pipes. They then placed guards in the 
towers, and in this way the infuriated natives were 
ultimately driven off, order was restored, and the 
men were glad to turn to other employment The 
Nobels also introduced petroleum steamers, and now 
there are a hundred of these boats engaged in the 
Baku trade. To-day the Nobels are among the 
richest of the earth, and Baku, once an arid desert 
far apart from the world of commerce, is an industrial 
centre of great magnitude. 

Thus oil, which at one time seemed to be in 
danger of dropping out of the list of the world's great 
profit-yielding products, has become one of the most 
potent of all fortune-making instruments. Gas did 
not chase it from the field, nor has it been superseded 
by eleqtric illumination. A thousand new uses have 
been found for it now that the supply has become so 
plentiful, and although the grip of the Standard Oil 
organization rests upon most of the American oil- 
fields, old and new, absorbing many and utilizing 
others, out of the abundance of the earth there is yet 
much to be discovered and done that will afford 
successful careers to others than the Rockefellers and 
the Nobels and their co-kings of the oil world. 

The one chief lesson that the lives of the great oil 
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magnates enforce is that of the power of economy 
in the working out of a mighty business enterprise. 
It was by the exercise of that power that John D. 
Rockefeller made his success, stage by stage — that 
and the determination to put on the market a product 
of better quality than had previously been sold. 
And, strange to say, one aim fitted in with and helped 
the other. The finer he made his oil the cheaper 
was it to produce. An increased demand, resulting 
from the improvement of the quality of the fluid, 
enabled him to work on a larger, and therefore a 
relatively less expensive scale, and with every addi- 
tional thousand barrels that the Standard Oil re- 
fineries turned out there was a corresponding decrease 
in the cost of it. He never sacrificed efficiency to 
cheapness, for that is the falsest of all kinds of 
economy ; but when it came to be a question of help- 
ing their enterprise by manufacturing for their own use 
articles of which they were large consumers, he found 
that not only could he save immense sums by doing 
this, but he could insure superiority of quality. By 
adopting this course it might be that he occasionally 
disorganized an independent industry ; still, there 
was nothing in the act to weaken the condition of 
the general body of workmen, but rather to strengthen 
it, for with all this aggressive cheapening of cost it 
has never been charged against the Standard Oil 
people that they cut down the wages of the working- 
men. With the larger question of the ethics of trusts 
and combinations, and their effect upon the common 
weal, we need not concern ourselves in this survey. 
The evils that are in their train time will adjust. The 
good that is in them should not be ignored. 

Mr. Rockefeller himself has laid down the prin- 
ciple of hard work — " very, very hard work," as he 
puts it — as the most vital requisite of all in the build- 
ing up of a business success. Without that, of course, 
no high achievement is possible. With it, many 
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things are possible, but not all things. Mr. Rocke- 
feller might have been able to work hard through 
every hour of the twenty-four, and yet have come to 
little without the brain to conceive, the mind to plan, 
and the eye to discern. But possessing these quali- 
ties, and the capacity for hard work in addition, 
wherewith to force them to give him their utmost 
yield, it was as natural that he should succeed as it 
is that others should fail. In the language which 
Browning puts into the mouth of Paracelsus, he 
"subdued his life to the one purpose whereto he 
ordained it," and the result is unbounded wealth. 
That a man should have been able within the compass 
of one short life to make a fortune estimated at over 
£ 1 00,000,000 in a business enterprise that may be 
said to have had its foundations laid upon failure is 
one of the most astonishing feats that the nineteenth 
century has had to greet the twentieth with. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THROUGH SHOPLAND. 

When Napoleon called the British a nation of 
shopkeepers, he meant to be detractory when uncon- 
sciously he was paying his foemen a decided compli- 
ment. If Napoleon had understood the elements 
that go to the making of a country's prosperity as 
well as the art by which he won and lost his great- 
ness, he would have known that the nation that is 
the most backward in shopkeeping is the least pro- 
gressive. The Duke of Wellington always insisted 
that Napoleon was "no gentleman." Gentleman or 
not, he was no judge in the familiar case in point 

Since those days shopkeeping has become to a 
considerable extent the test of a nation's strength. 
London, New York, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, St Peters- 
burg, and their tributary cities, reflect the wealth of 
their respective countries in their shops. The one 
that makes the biggest show in shops is the richest, 
the most productive, and commands the largest 
number of customers. Autolycus is king, and " What 
d'ye lack ? " is the cry from one end of the globe to 
the other. Every product that nature yields or the 
skill of man can produce may be seen and bought in 
shops, from bric-a-brac to boilers, from millinery to 
steam-engines, from pearls to auto-mobiles. 

There are cities where shops have certain cha- 
racteristic features ; countries where special articles 
are to be had in greater abundance than elsewhere ; 
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but, speaking generally, it is not much that the 
world produces in any part of it that cannot be 
sampled in the London and New York shops. In 
America they call them stores, but they mean the 
same thing. An Englishman may travel abroad, 
picking up imagined rarities at various places — 
bronzes in Paris, glass in Venice, coloured reproduc- 
tions of Fra Angelico's angels in Florence, mosaics 
in Rome, wooden crucifixes in a Bavarian village, 
perfumes in Tunis, brass in the Cairo bazaars, rugs 
at Teheran, or ivories in Bombay — and after under- 
going endless trouble and risk in getting them home, 
may discover one fine morning, as he strolls up Bond 
Street or Regent Street, that replicas of his purchases 
are staring at him from the shop-windows of London. 

The art of shopkeeping has advanced like any 
other art — like painting, locomotion, or the making 
of textiles. The shopkeeper no longer relies upon 
his own land, and countries within easy reach, for 
his supplies, but draws them from all parts of the 
universe. He is no longer a one-class-of-article 
man, as he used to be, but takes under his wing 
anything or everything, according to his capacity. 
A lawyer cannot be an engineer as well, nor can a 
parson add surgery to his profession; but in the 
world of shops it is nowadays possible for a single 
shopkeeper to be as many other shopkeepers rolled 
into one as he pleases. From the days of the small 
shops and small returns we have arrived by a 
gradual process of evolution at large shops and large 
returns ; we have passed from moderate to gigantic 
successes — from the modest one-horse grocery or 
linendrapery to "universal providing" in England, 
to a Bon March£ and the Grands Magazins du 
Louvre in Paris, and to colossal " department stores " 
in America. 

In the early days of the London Guilds, the linen- 
drapers, mercers, goldsmiths, grocers, hatters, tailors, 
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and shoemakers were the leading shopkeepers, and 
the heart of the city was given over to their displays, 
which were meagre indeed in comparison with the 
brilliant and varied shows which the shops of to-day 
reveal Still, they were gay enough for the time, and 
they served. Cheapside was the great shopping 
street, and the fine dames, damsels, and gallants of 
the period probably found as much pleasure in stroll- 
ing on foot from shop to shop making their pur- 
chases as modern ladies and men of fashion do in 
prosecuting their shopping by carriage. " Then to 
Chepe I gan me drawn," says Lydgate's " London 
Lackpenny " — 

" Where much people I saw for to stand* 
One offered me velvet, silk, and lawn ; 

Another he taketh me by the hand ; 

1 Here is Paris thread, the finest in the land. 1 " 

The shopkeeper, his "prentices," and his serving- 
maids were as much in evidence as the goods they 
besought the by-passers to purchase. They stood or 
sat beside their stalls, and unceasingly called atten- 
tion to their merchandise. As the hero of Dekkers 
" Shoemaker's Holiday " wends his way along the 
street, he sees the object of his adoration at her post, 
and exclaims — 

" Yonder's the shop, and there my fair love sits ; " 

then as he saunters gaily towards her, she, all uncon- 
scious of his purpose, calls to him — 

" Sir, what is't you buy ? 
What is't you lack, sir, calico or lawn, 
Fine cambric shirts, or bands, — what will you buy ? " 

Down the whole length of the street on both sides 
the shop-people would be lustily voicing the same 
chorus, " What do you lack ? " A " prentice " boy in 
another of Dekker's plays cries, " See what you lack ? 
What is't you buy ? Pure calicoes, fine hollands, 
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choice cambrics, neat lawns; see what you buy? 
Pray come near, my master will use you well; he 
can afford you a pennyworth" And the master him- 
self, as soon as a couple of strangers halt before his 
shop, assures them that he can St them " with fine 
calicoes, too, for doublets, the only sweet fashion 
now, most delicate and courtly, a meek, gentle calico, 
cut upon two double-taffetas — ah, most neat, feat, 
and unmatchable." The scene was as picturesque as 
it was primitive. London was without fogs in those 
days, the flavour of country meadows was all about 
it, and rippling streams and mill-wheels were almost 
within a stone's-throw of the busy Chepe, while St. 
Clement's and Clerken Well were rural resorts to 
which citizens arrayed in their gayest would ride or 
stroll out of a summer's evening. 

Then the city grew and the shops increased, and 
London became one of the brightest marts in Europe. 
The shopkeeping class prospered from decade to 
decade, in spite of occasional bad laws, prohibitions, 
plagues, fires, and panics. A brisk trading spirit 
carried them forward through all trials, and long 
before Napoleon uttered his famous sneer the shop- 
keepers of England formed one of the solidest sec- 
tions of the community. John Gilpin, the "linen- 
draper bold " of the eighteenth century, was in point 
of status and importance as far beyond his predeces- 
sors of the Chepe of centuries before, with their 
calicoes and lawns, as the shopfolk of our later time 
are in advance of the Gilpins. In truth, there gradu- 
ally grew around the business of shopkeeping an 
atmosphere of middle-class respectability that counted 
for a good deal in the sum of the nation's record. All 
through the nineteenth century handsome fortunes 
were made by shopkeeping, and there are numerous 
instances of men of this class being honoured with 
titles. Bigger shops yielded bigger men, and the man 
of business genius went into shopkeeping with as 
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keen an energy as he went into other industrial 
undertakings. The borderland of shopkeeping had 
been sufficiently widened for it to be worth while 
for him to engage in it, and then, instead of single 
shops, we came to have groups of shops, bazaars, 
repositories, stores, and establishments. Then was 
the calling of the shopkeeper glorified. The lower 
stratum of vendors, such as the costers, the pedlars, 
and the street merchants, remained much as they 
had been all along, but shopkeeping in its higher 
significance became an exalted calling. Here and 
there shopkeepers blossomed into men of title and 
founded families, and the day of princely establish- 
ments and princely profits came round. 

The butcher, the baker, the grocer, and others 
survive in some sort of semblance of their former 
selves, but as for the simple souls of the Sol Gills 
stamp, they have been frozen out of the shopkeeping 
world these many years. The race is to the 
fleetest and the biggest The shopkeeper of the 
cities is no longer sneered at, even as he was in Miss 
Mitford's time, and that is not so long ago. It may 
be remembered that when the Mitfords had to give 
up their big house it was taken over by a London 
tradesman, referred to by the author of " Our Village " 
as a w Bond Street shopkeeper of sixty-five, with a 
Methodist face, all bile and wrinkles and sadness, 
and a spruce wig, and curls shining like a horse- 
chestnut" Had Miss Mitford been living to-day she 
would not have had much to say about shopkeepers 
with " Methodist faces." Indeed, she would probably 
have found it difficult to defend the term even when 
she used it ; but in our time the old, and at all times 
undeserved, characteristics of sleekness, effusive- 
ness, and insincerity which.were commonly attributed 
to the shopkeeping fraternity are probably as absent 
from them as from any other class. They have 
grown out of small individualities in the expansion 
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of their aims and operations, and are well in line 
with the other sections of our trading folk. The 
dignity of manhood shines out as clearly in a modern 
shop as in any other national institution. Shop- 
keepers in these days are great organizers, their 
shops are vast trading marts, involving the employ- 
ment of hundreds of people, the handling of enormous 
stocks, and the use of large sums of capital. The 
whole of the shopkeeping realm has been recon- 
structed, and the giants rule. 

Paris affords a remarkable instance of shopkeeping 
enterprise in the Bon March£. This famous establish- 
ment was the first to adopt the system of offering 
for sale all classes of goods under one roof. M. and 
Mdme. Boucicaut, the founders of this great business, 
were years ago, before their marriage, employed in a 
shop in Le Petit St Thomas. They both served 
behind the counter, and while working together fell 
in love with each other. The sprightly young sales- 
woman was the daughter of a Burgundian washer* 
woman, but in her demeanour and manners bore no 
trace of her humble origin. She was brave, clever, 
and industrious, and when she and M. Boucicaut 
walked out together of a night, after their day's work 
was done, it was not of the passing pleasures of the 
hour that they talked, but of how they should direct 
their lives after they were married. That they would 
go into business together was the first thing that was 
determined upon ; then came the difficulty of deciding 
how and where they should start. Their sympathies 
were with the poor amongst whom they had been 
born, and when they at last got married and left the 
shop where they had worked side by side for several 
years, it was to start a small establishment in the 
neighbourhood of the slums, with a firm determination 
to sell to the poverty-stricken people around them at 
as near cost price as possible. This was in 1852. It 
was not a large shop that they opened, for their 
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capital, which consisted of their united savings, was 
small ; but it was a bright shop, whose windows were 
always attractive and worth looking at; and when 
Mdme. Boucicaut began to provide a special class of 
goods for the poor, and offered them at a separate 
sale every Saturday evening, she soon drew the 
people she wanted to get at, and they became regular 
customers. It was not only a generous idea, but it 
was a good business idea. This woman of lowly 
birth had insight She saw that the day of the 
small retail shop was fast drawing to a close. Rail- 
ways had replaced stage coaches, steamships had 
superseded sailing vessels, huge factories had set 
aside small workshops, and in the same way large 
stores were destined to do away with little one-trade 
shops. The Saturday night sales to the poor became 
widely known, and so much business was done that 
the humble shop that had served for their require- 
ments at the beginning had to be enlarged. So 
presently they bought the house next door, and the 
more they extended their premises the more business 
came to them, until another and another house was 
taken in, the whole block ultimately coming into 
their possession. In a few years they built up a 
business whose fame spread over the world. Paris 
flocked to it, the aristocracy as well as the poor, for 
on the modest foundation that served them to open 
with they gradually took within their enterprise 
shopkeeping of every kind. There was hardly a 
thing that a Parisian could require, from a houseful 
of furniture to a pair of boots, that the Bon March6 
could not supply him with. Riches rolled in upon 
the Boucicauts. The principle that they had started 
with — that of selling at the lowest possible prices — 
made all Paris their customers. In time they were 
able to erect the present palatial Bon March6 on the 
old site, and were able to do business to the amount 
of from eight to ten million pounds a year. On the 
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death of M. Boucicaut and their only son, Mdme. 
Boucicaut, though an exceedingly wealthy woman, 
decided to carry the business on, not for her own 
further enrichment, but mainly for the benefit of the 
poor. 

Mrs. Crawford, who lived in Paris for so many 
years and knew Mdme. Boucicaut intimately, said 
of her that "she was so fully the partner of her 
husband that when he died everything went on as in 
his lifetime, with, however, this difference, that money 
flowed more freely into works of benevolence." 
Having no near relations, her chief pleasure was in 
giving relief to those in need of help. She founded 
an asylum for old men near her suburban residence, 
and in her native commune of Verjux she endowed 
two schools, and built a bridge at a cost of £20,000. 
Not long before she died she added £160,000 to an 
insurance and retiring fund for the benefit of the 
employes of the Bon Marchg, and admitted ninety- 
six members of her staff as shareholders in the con- 
cern, they having, with what they had saved and 
what she and her husband had given them, a capital 
of £300,000, while her own share amounted to half a 
million pounds sterling, independently of plant and 
premises. The splendid generosity of this noble 
woman will be remembered long after the ostentatious 
deeds and display of princes are forgotten. In this 
kind-hearted woman of the peasant class there were 
the elements of an almost saintly character. 

In England, the first shopkeeper to act upon the 
" universal providing " idea was Mr. William Whiteley, 
a shrewd Yorkshireman, who came up to London as 
a young man with a greater stock of good intentions 
than he could find means of finding adequate 
employment for all at once. Born at the little 
village of Aggbrig, near Wakefield, he was adopted 
by an uncle and aunt before reaching his first birth- 
day, and educated at Pontefract. At the age of 
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sixteen he was apprenticed to a firm of drapers in 
Wakefield, and there quickly picked up all there was 
to be learned in that quiet old town. Wakefield 
served young Whiteley well enough, however, until, in 
1 85 1, when twenty years of age, a cheap excursion 
tempted him to run up to London to see the Great 
Exhibition. After that, Wakefield would not do for 
him at any price. The colliers' wives came in from 
the country villages on market-days with their 
baskets on their arms, and made their little purchases 
of drapery, and the good people of Wakefield — 
members of county families, and such-like — bestowed 
their patronage ; but it all seemed so dull and hum- 
drum after having been in contact with the life, 
bustle, and commotion of the metropolis, that young 
Whiteley resolved upon moving to London as soon as 
he was out of his apprenticeship. Some people in 
looking about for new fields want to find places where 
they can have ample elbow-room for their fortune- 
hunting. William Whiteley had different ideas ; the 
most likely place for getting on, according to his 
notion, was the largest city that could be found — the 
place where the people were thickest, where the 
struggle was the keenest So as soon as his indentures 
were up to London he went 

Mr. Whiteley set himself first of all to gain ex- 
perience. He had no capital to start business with, 
even had he wished to do so. But that did not 
trouble him. He hoped that by the time he had 
obtained the full knowledge and practical grasp of 
business that he felt was necessary for the carrying 
out of his ambitions he would have saved sufficient for 
a modest beginning. So for ten years he contented 
himself with filling one engagement after another in 
different drapers' shops in London, and applied him- 
self with great diligence to the study of business re- 
quirements and the business situation as they were 
presented to him in London. In those ten years of 
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hard work he learned all the ins and outs of the 
drapery trade, and knew that if he meant to rise in 
the world it would have to be by industry, honesty, 
and self-reliance. He brought plenty of independ- 
ence of spirit with him at the outset from Yorkshire, 
but it was only when this was strengthened and 
steadied by knowledge and purpose that his career 
began to shape itself satisfactorily in his mind. Re- 
solved from the first upon being one day his own 
master, alone, without a partner, he plodded faithfully 
on until 1863, when he concluded that the time had 
arrived for him to make his first venture into shop- 
land. His little capital was ready, but it took him 
some time to find his little shop. London was a big 
place, and offered a wide choice in shops. Unoccupied 
shops were waiting tenants in all directions, but he 
knew that unless he could pitch upon a good business 
thoroughfare his best efforts might prove useless. 
He consulted his friends, but beyond warning him 
against Upper Street, Islington, and Westbourne 
Grove, as " the two rottenest streets in the trade," 
they do not seem to have been very prolific in words 
of counsel. Mr. Whiteley was capable of judging for 
himself, however, and knew better than friends could 
tell him what he required. And, as luck would have 
it, he strayed into one of the very thoroughfares that 
his advisers had so strongly depreciated — Westbourne 
Grove — and, although there were numerous empty 
shops to be seen, indicating business failures, it 
seemed a busy street, with lots of well-dressed people 
about, and he thought that a new shop, with new goods 
and new ideas, and capable management, might 
possibly attract a fair proportion of the fashionable 
crowd that he saw moving to and fro there. Still he 
did not plunge headlong. Every afternoon for some 
time after that the eager Yorkshireman made a tour 
of investigation to Westbourne Grove, watching the 
people pass and repass for hours at a stretch, observing 
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the shops they patronized, and familiarizing himself 
generally with their habits, tastes, and spending 
ability. In the end he decided upon taking one of 
the empty shops, and in March, 1863, installed him- 
self in the shop that was then No 63, as a dealer in 
fancy goods, with two young girls and an errand boy 
to help him. 

He soon found that his venture was all right 
Before his first year of shopkeeping was ended he 
was employing fifteen assistants, a young lady cashier, 
and two errand boys, and to fancy goods had added 
other profitable departments. Asked to account for 
this sudden success, Mr. Whiteley says, "I began 
with more than my shop and stock-in-trade. To my 
capital I added my conscience. In my slim money- 
bags I had some old-fashioned mottoes — bits of 
home-made philosophy — and it was my intention 
that all money going thereinto should pass through 
those mottoes, as it were ; for then I should be 
certain of earning good money. For instance, ' Be 
honest,' that was in the bag ; consequently no money 
could get in unless it had been got honestly. I was 
firmly convinced of the necessity of having rules, 
systems, order. Not any rules — the first to hand — 
but the best rules to do business by, the best 
system of working, the most perfect order, nothing 
less. It didn't matter to me whether they had been 
done before or not I made a great point of an 
attractive window; I invited customers. I tried 
always to be respectful and firm. Civility costs 
nothing, yet it's of the first importance. Then, 
punctuality,habit, cleanliness — three important factors 
never to be lost sight of. I marked all goods in 
plain figures. Why mystify people ? If the article 
is three and six, mark it three and six ; so that all 
can see they are paying the same price. Then I 
never said, ' What is the most I can get for an article ? ' 
but 'What is the least I can sell it for?"' This 
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method, which had served the Bon March£ Boucicauts 
so well, was equally potent in bringing prosperity to 
Mr. Whiteley. 

After four years of successful trading in old No. 
63, Mr, Whiteley took another shop a little higher 
up the Grove, and went into the general drapery 
business. The next year he added a third shop ; the 
fourth year a fourth ; and so shop after shop was 
merged into the undertaking, until he built a large 
place in Queen's Road, and started a furniture branch 
there. His pessimistic friends christened it 
u Whiteley's Folly." But it succeeded like the rest, 
and then one by one all the other branches were 
tacked on — provisions, ironmongery, carpets, and 
what not — until the "Universal Provider" became 
one of the institutions of London. His story is one 
of straightforward, honest working, according to 
good old-fashioned rules of conduct that never 
become obsolete under any conditions. With a 
definite aim such as he started out with, guided by a 
few simple yet strong rules of conduct, which gave 
the ballast to his business equipment, success was 
the inevitable result 

Another British shopkeeper who looms large in the 
public eye at this day is Sir Thomas J. Lipton, who 
has made the entire journey from the plains of 
poverty to the Summits of Success in one of the 
shortest times on record. He is of the new order 
entirely. A simple shop would never have sufficed 
for the ambition of a man of this stamp. Shops, and 
as many of them as possible, must have been his 
motto from the beginning. It was not to shopkeep- 
ing that he first aspired, however, on setting out to 
make a career for himself. 

Born in 1850, in Glasgow, of Irish parents, Thomas 
Johnstone Lipton had to rely solely upon himself for 
his advancement His people were too poor to do 
much for him, and while very young he served as 
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errand boy to a stationer. At the age of fifteen he 
went away to sea, and not long afterwards found 
himself in America, which he had always heard 
spoken of as the land of gold, intent upon making 
his fortune. His ideas of fortune were not extra- 
vagant, however ; a barrel of American flour and an 
American rocking-chair for his mother were the 
chief objects of his desire. His father and mother 
had been unable to provide for him, but that did not 
make it less desirable that he should provide for them, 
and it was chiefly with this aim in view that he went 
to America. It took him two years to get the barrel 
of flour and the rocking-chair ; but get them he did, 
and then he returned to Glasgow, and rode up on a 
waggon to his mother's door with the flour-barrel and 
the chair on the outside for the neighbours to see. 
" I was a proud lad," he once said, " when my mother 
sat in that chair and told me it was comfortable. 11 

Not long afterwards he went again to the United 
States, and filled various positions in different parts 
of the country, working hard and saving what he 
could. At one time he was a tram-car driver in New 
Orleans, but before he had been in this occupation a 
month there was a general strike of the company's 
servants, and one afternoon a couple of strikers 
jumped upon the car that Lipton was driving and 
demanded, " Are you with us ? " 4< Who are you ? " 
asked Lipton. •' We're the committee from the strikers, 
and you've got to join us or take the consequences." 
After that there was no more car-driving for Tom 
Lipton, as the "boys " called him in those days. He 
next obtained a commission to get orders for a crayon 
portrait firm, and for a while did fairly well at the 
business. 

His violin, on which instrument he was an accept- 
able player, was of good service to him both then 
and afterwards. He was often driven to sore straits, 
but could never be tempted to part with his fiddle. 
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While in New Orleans he made the acquaintance of 
a tradesman to whom he used to play old Scotch airs 
of an evening, after the day's work was done. His 
visits to his friend's shop were so constant that he 
made him the custodian of the violin. One night, 
while on his way to the shop, he was startled by the 
clanging of the fire-bells, the rushing past of the fire- 
engines, and the clamour of hurrying people. Follow- 
ing with the crowd he soon discovered that it was 
his friend's shop that was on fire. Alarmed for the 
safety of his beloved violin, he ran forward, dashed 
into the burning building, made his way to the place 
where he had left the instrument, found it, and hurried 
back into the street with it, almost suffocated by the 
blinding smoke; but no sooner had he gained the 
street with his violin than he was seized by a burly 
policeman and accused of robbery, and was detained 
until the proprietor of the shop was found and excul- 
pated him. 

At another time he was employed on a plantation 
in South Carolina, but as the owners could not afford 
to pay him his wages until the crops grew and were 
harvested, he did not waste much time there. 

Later on, Lipton drifted to New York, and worked 
his passage to Glasgow on an Anchor Line steamer. 
He played his violin in his spare hours, and played 
so well that the passengers delighted to listen to him ; 
and one night, when a concert was given in the 
saloon, he was prevailed upon to give a violin solo, 
and carried off the honours of the evening. 

After his second trip to America, here turned to 
Glasgow the richer by £100, and started shopkeep- 
ing — just a little shop, as the Boucicauts and White- 
ley had made their beginnings. But the little shop 
did not suffice for long. His rubbing against the 
world in the rugged places of America had sharpened 
his wits and imbued him with a practical self-reliance 
that was destined to carry him far. " No credit and 
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no debt," was the first business motto that Mr. 
Lipton adopted. But he brought much more than 
this to the making of his success. A man might fail 
on "no credit, no debt" lines, unless the principle 
was backed up, as it was in this case, with unflagging 
energy, great power of work, and a resourceful brain. 
He was a worker first and last For a time he did 
everything himself — opened his own shutters, cleaned 
his own windows, made his own deliveries, and from 
six o'clock in the morning until midnight was to be 
found pleasantly plodding away, always in good 
humour, and always ready to do his neighbours a 
good turn. No wonder that the little shop prospered, 
and that in course of time another shop was added. 
The wonder was when other towns besides Glasgow 
began to have their Lipton stores. His aim was not 
to be a king of the Bon March£ class — the " universal 
provider" class — but to be a provision-dealer on as 
large a scale as possible. The Boucicauts concen- 
trated their efforts on Paris, Mr. Whiteley kept to 
London, but Thomas Lipton never rested until he 
had a shop in every city and town of the United 
Kingdom. First he conquered Scotland, then the 
North of England, then London and the rest of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and to-day there are between 
400 and 500 Lipton stores established within the 
boundaries of the British Isles. There is not a food- 
product of any description, except fresh beef, that 
cannot be purchased at these stores. 

The success of Thomas J. Lipton was extraordinary. 
In little more than two decades he built up a business 
organization surpassing in extent any other of die 
kind in the world. America even cannot parallel the 
feat. But, in addition to opening shops, he became 
his own supply provider to a great extent. He 
became the largest individual landowner in Ceylon, 
where he established extensive tea, coffee, and cocoa 
plantations ; he set up a packing house in Chicago, 
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where 3000 hogs a day are killed, and from which he 
supplies fresh meat to the American markets, entail- 
ing the employment of over 600 railway refrigerator- 
cars ; and he started fruit farms in Kent, jam factories 
in London, biscuit bakeries in Glasgow, and curing 
factories in Liverpool. And this is only a portion of 
his record. He achieved one of the most successful 
financial flotations, in an age when financial wonders 
are commonplace, when he turned his enterprise into 
a limited company. Over £40,000,000 was applied 
for in shares by the investing public, twenty-five 
times the amount required. Such a business record 
as this is marvellous. But there is still another side 
to the character of this great provision merchant that 
stands out in as bold relief as the commercial side ; 
he is a man of princely charities. The Lord Mayor 
and Lady Mayoress of London were entertaining him 
one day, when the Princess of Wales's jubilee dinner 
fund was spoken of, and it was observed that sub- 
scriptions were slow in coming in. " We have only 
got about £5000," said the Lady Mayoress ; " £30,000 
will be required," He made no further remark at 
the moment, but took out his cheque-book, wrote out 
a cheque for £25,000, and handed it to the Lady 
Mayoress. To the Alexandra Trust for supplying 
working men with cheap dinners, he contributed 
£100,000, and pledged himself to a further donation 
of the same amount should it be required. In 1898, 
Queen Victoria bestowed a knighthood upon him ; 
and in 1899, and again in 1901, he attracted much 
attention by his gallant efforts to win the America 
Cup with his yachts. Sir Thomas is as fine a sports- 
man as he is a man of business, and possesses sterling 
qualities of head and heart that have won him popu- 
larity as well as success. Asked to reveal the secret 
of his success, he has pretty much the same story to 
tell as the other successful men ; " Work hard, deal 
honestly, use careful judgment, do unto others as you 
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would be done by, advertise freely and judiciously, 
and success is bound to follow/' 

The advice, * advertise freely and judiciously," is 
a modern touch that offers a slight variant upon the 
more stereotyped injunctions laid down by successful 
men, and may merit a passing word Advertising is 
a kind of self-assertion that the world believes in, 
but only up to a certain point ; it must be judicious. 
In that one word "judicious" lies the whole secret of 
the matter. Advertising that is injudicious is wrong 
and wasteful, and offers as ready a road to failure as 
judicious advertising offers to prosperity. When 
advertising was in its infancy its methods were crude 
and spasmodic, but now, in its maturity, it has 
become one of the fine arts, to which a Millais has 
not disdained to lend his genius, and if persistently 
and intelligently followed is one of the most reliable 
agencies that a business man can employ. A good 
advertisement often brings in more custom than dozens 
of commercial travellers would be able to capture. 

There are many erroneous ideas current, however, 
with regard to advertising. Some people imagine 
that advertising can make a success out of anything — 
of what is unworthy as well as what is worthy. This 
is not so. Advertising must have good value behind 
it or it will fail, as it deserves to do. It may be pos- 
sible to create a first sale for anything, however 
valueless, by liberal advertising, but when the people 
find out that they have been fooled, not all the adver- 
tising in the world will make the article a permanent 
success. As Abraham Lincoln so tersely put it, 
11 You may fool all of the people some of the time, 
and you may fool some of the people all of the time, 
but you can't fool all of the people all of the time." 
Honesty tells in advertising as effectively as in other 
aids to business. Some amount of verbal glamour is 
permissible — nay, advisable — but exaggeration must 
not lapse into lies or it defeats its own ends. What 
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Daniel Defoe styled • shop rhetoric " still remains with 
us, and, under proper control, has its uses. A few glow- 
ing and grandiose phrases, well sprinkled with super- 
latives, artfully arranged around a solid fact or two — 
such as a great prima donna's opinion of a complexion 
soap, an eminent doctor's laudation of an infants' 
food, the announcement that a particular condiment 
has gained the Grand Prix at die Paris Exhibition, 
or the Lancets dignified approval of a certain cocoa — 
are effective enough; but an advertisement that is 
all shout and bluster and trumpet* blowing attracts 
little serious notice. There is another curious fact to 
be noted in regard to advertising ; it is never wise to 
make it too frivolous or too comic Somehow the 
public are apt to take a joke the wrong way when it 
comes to them in the form of an advertisement 
Picturesque seriousness is the middle course to aim 
at. In medio tutissitntis ibis is as good a motto for 
advertising as for one's guidance in the matters of 
daily life. The most successful advertisers are those 
who run their announcements on plain and dignified 
lines. They strike high, claim all that it is justly 
possible for them to claim for their article, and then, 
by "apt" reiteration's "artful aid," force their name 
and fame into the public memory, and their success 
is assured. Sir Thomas Lipton embraced the whole 
theory of advertising in that one word * judicious." 

Of great shops and great shopkeepers in England 
the list to-day is one of tremendous extent The 
developments of the all-kinds-of-shops-into-one idea 
has produced many stores of gigantic proportions, 
such as the Harrods, Shoolbreds, and others ; and in 
the same connection should be mentioned the Civil 
Service, Army and Navy, and Co-operative Stores of 
various kinds, in which the principle of association 
has been adopted with much advantage to individual 
members. 

There is one English name, however, in the general 
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shopkeeping connection that would seem to call for 
special mention, and that is the name of Sir George 
Williams. Eminent as he has been as a shopkeeper, 
he has won still greater eminence as a public bene- 
factor. The good he has done will assuredly live 
after him. Sir George was born at Dulverton, in 
Somerset, in 1821, and early in life was apprenticed 
to a draper at Bridgwater, completing his apprentice- 
ship in the house of Hitchcock and Rogers, of St. 
Paul's Churchyard, London, removing from Bridg- 
water to the metropolis in 1841. In the course of an 
active business life, during which he made such head- 
way that he was promoted to a partnership in the 
great London firm which he had served as an appre- 
tice, he was closely observant of the spiritual neglect 
which prevailed among the young men and women 
engaged in commercial employments in London, and, 
after much anxious thought, he hit upon the happy 
idea of starting a society whose main object should 
be the improvement of their spiritual and moral con- 
dition. It took a good deal of effort on his part to 
establish such a society, and there was no little oppo- 
sition to be confronted ; but Sir George was so con- 
vinced of the necessity of such an institution, that he 
persisted and persisted until he had obtained the 
support and co-operation of a sufficient number of 
benevolent-minded men to launch the idea, and from 
that there eventually arose the Young Men's Christian 
Association, which found favour and did good from 
the commencement, and spread to all parts of the 
kingdom. This was an achievement to be prouder of 
than any mere personal business success, and for his 
noble work in connection with this great body he was 
honoured with the dignity of knighthood in 1894. 
In 1881 the Association was strong enough to buy 
Exeter Hall, which has ever since been its head- 
quarters. For over fifty years Sir George has retained 
his seat on the board of Directors. In the same year 
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in which he received his knighthood he was presented 
with the freedom of the City of London, when he and 
two thousand delegates attending the international 
convention of the Young Men's Christian Association 
were entertained at the Guildhall by the Corporation 
of the City. In his business life Sir George has 
afforded one more example of the country youth 
coming to London and by good conduct and energy 
forcing his way from the bottom to the top of the 
business ladder. From the position of a poor appren- 
tice he became one of the firm's most trusted servants, 
then rose to be a partner, married his principal's 
daughter, and achieved all the distinction that he 
could have desired. In a city that has been made 
famous by the benevolent deeds of many illustrious 
traders, the noble acts of Sir George Williams will long 
be commemorated. 

For shopkeeping in its fullest and most gigantic 
amplifications we have to turn to the United States, 
as for most other matters in which magnitude forms 
a distinctive feature. The American Department 
Store, whose evolution may be traced, by way of 
Paris and London, first to Philadelphia, then to New 
York, Chicago, and more recently to the other great 
centres of the Union, represents a stupendous realiza- 
tion. New York to-day has fifty of these stores, a 
dozen of which are of enormous proportions, Chicago 
has twenty, Philadelphia and Boston nearly as many, 
and Brooklyn a dozen or more. Any one of these 
establishments is large enough to supply the require- 
ments of a good-sized town. 

One of the pioneers of the department store in 
America was John Wanamaker, who from being a 
poor barefooted boy in Philadelphia worked his way 
to prosperity and eminence by talent and good con- 
duct, becoming Postmaster-General of the United 
States in the President Harrison administration, and 
achieving one of the greatest trading successes in the 
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country by establishing one of the earliest and 
greatest of America's department stores. Taking 
his immense store in Philadelphia along with one of 
equal magnitude in New York, Mr. Wanamaker is 
probably the largest owner of department stores in 
America. Moreover, he thoroughly believes in them 
as a public benefit, maintaining that they are the 
most powerful factor yet discovered in compelling 
minimum prices. This evolution in trade was inevi- 
table, in Mr. Wanamaker's opinion. For a long time 
there had been at work a resistless force that was 
destined to do away with many old customs that 
overtaxed purchasers and water-logged trade. But for 
its services to society the department store would not 
have been in existence. It has had the effect of re- 
moving middle-men from obstructing direct dealing 
between producers and the public, and it has built 
itself up by its own strength, independent of State 
franchises or the favouritism of tariff laws, without 
having to rely upon combinations of capital, corpora- 
tions, or trusts, but by the natural growth of individual 
mercantile enterprises founded upon new conditions, 
and forming a new order of business. The new 
system, Mr. Wanamaker maintains, makes shorter 
hours of duty, thus increasing the number of 
employes, while many entirely new avenues of em- 
ployment for women are created in such work as 
type-writing, stenography, book-keeping, and so forth. 
In addition to this, it affords greater scope for talented 
and high-salaried business men. Taking the number 
of employes in an old-time smaller shop at an average 
of five, it would take as many as twelve hundred 
such shops to furnish as much employment as one of 
the present-day department stores affords. Twelve 
department stores in Philadelphia give employment 
to nearly sixteen thousand people, a number almost 
equal to what were employed in all the shops in 
Philadelphia combined in 1870. 
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Mr. Wanamaker began his career as a shop-boy 
at twelve shillings a week, and to-day he is worth 
probably not far short of five million pounds. Not 
long ago the editor of Pearson's Magazine induced 
Mr. Wanamaker to write a few words of advice as to 
what a young man should do in order to become 
successful His reply is worth quoting, not so much 
for any originality of thought that it contains, as for 
the additional evidence it furnishes of the general 
agreement of opinion between one successful man 
and another. He says, "You should learn to do 
some one thing well, throwing all your energies into 
it. Thorough ambition and sound common sense 
will work success for anybody at anything that is 
legitimate. The roads to success are so simple that 
any one with common sense can see straight along 
them to their termination. It is for these reasons 
that I say that any young man can achieve success if 
he has sound common sense, and thorough ambition. 
The former will enable him to see his particular path 
to success ; the latter will enable him to pursue it to 
the end." 

Another great name in the department store 
world of America is that of Henry Siegel, the founder 
of the firm of Siegel, Cooper and Company, in 
Chicago, and the head of the Siegel-Cooper Company 
of New York. To the people of the two leading 
cities of the United States the Siegel-Cooper title 
sounds like ancient history at this day, so prominent 
and huge do their establishments loom in the shop- 
ping life of the two communities ; and yet they are 
only a few years old. It is the quicker pace of 
affairs that gives this aspect of age to matters 
really infantile in America. For one thing, the two 
stores referred to were colossal in every way from the 
start — colossal as to size, stock, and amount of busi- 
ness transacted. They were crowded market-places 
from morn to night, with thousands of customers 
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threading their way in and out from department to 
department and floor to floor throughout the entire 
business day. Gigantic successes from the first, they 
immediately arrested the popular attention. There 
had been no slow building up from the modest one- 
windowed shop and its single department of draperies 
or groceries, as in the old days ; they were full- 
fledged mammoth stores to begin with ; and their 
extent and importance can only be indicated by 
words of the superlative degree. Not that the 
Siegel-Cooper firm were alone in the immensity of 
their beginning. A dozen other houses of almost 
equal proportions had been established, at all events 
in New York, before the Siegel-Company laid the 
foundation of what New Yorkers call "the big 
store ; " and the Wanamaker store in Philadelphia 
antedated it by several years. The story of the 
Siegel-Cooper firm, however, represents the operation 
of the department store idea as completely as any 
other, and will serve the purpose of illustration 
adequately. 

Henry Siegel was born at Enbigheim, in Germany, 
fifty years ago. His father was a farmer, and would 
fain have brought his son up to the same calling ; 
but the lad had other ambitions, and at the age of 
twelve set out for the United States, bent upon a 
more active career than could have been afforded 
him in his native town. The first American city 
that he settled in was Washington, where he had 
relatives, and the first position that he obtained was 
that of a boy in a clothing shop at fourteen shillings 
a week. He seems to have had a great natural aptitude 
for shopwork, and speedily developed into an active 
salesman, satisfying his employers so much that by 
the end of four years they were cheerfully paying 
him £3 a week for his services. 

Young Siegel had no intention, however, of re- 
maining a shop assistant for long. He meant to get 
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on in the world if it were possible, but he knew that 
a solid education would be one of the best equip- 
ments for such a realization. He therefore devoted 
all his spare time to the education of his mind, 
attended a night school, and went through an 
educational course, that proved of great advantage 
to him in after-life, enabling him to hold his own 
in any society or in any business. It was not the 
education of a professor that he received, but just 
such a sound, all-round, practical schooling as sufficed 
for his aims. 

Other members of his family had established 
themselves at Parkersburg, in Pennsylvania, where 
they were conducting a successful general store. He 
left Washington and entered their service, and 
acquitted himself so ably that in a short time they 
took him in as partner, and opened a branch store 
at Lawrenceburg, of which he assumed the manage- 
ment. Thus matters continued down to 1876, when 
the brothers resolved upon taking up the cloak- 
manufacturing business and establishing themselves 
in Chicago. This important step brought Henry 
Siegel fresh opportunities, of which he was not slow 
to avail himself. The new business proved highly 
profitable, and Henry Siegel for the next few years 
acquired an extensive and useful experience as a 
travelling salesman, or " drummer," as the American 
phrase is. In this way he became familiar with 
every phase of the business, was able to observe 
different methods, and make comparisons, and gain 
a fulness of knowledge that was more valuable to 
him than capital. 

Every year he was able to add to his savings, 
and, by 1887, was in a position to leave the old firm 
and embark upon a new enterprise. This he did, 
in conjunction with Mr. Frank H. Cooper, a pros- 
perous storekeeper of Peoria, Illinois, between whom 
and himself there had for some time previously 
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existed an intimate friendship, the two starting one 
of the first great department stores of Chicago, in 
the principal street of the city. The people flocked 
to the store from the first It was a repository of 
everything to eat, to wear, or to furnish with, and 
the choice set before them was of the amplest 
Success was instantly realized. The destruction of 
their vast building by fire in 1890 caused a temporary 
diversion of their business, but did not stop or retard 
it. Other premises were obtained until a new estab- 
lishment could be built, and when in the following 
year they were able to open their present big Chicago 
store there was a greater rush than ever to the 
Siegel-Cooper establishment Then, a year or two 
later, they decided upon trying their fortune in New 
York, and the " big store " in Sixth Avenue in that 
city is the result 

There is one great danger, however, in running 
these immense organizations. Under a thorough 
systematization they can be worked with comparative 
smoothness, but there is a tendency on the part of 
the men who are at the head of these giant under- 
takings to assume too much of the responsibility of 
management, and to fall into a habit of overwork 
which makes success a burden rather than a pleasure. 
The case of Mr. Ernst J. Lehmann of Chicago 
may serve to point this particular moral. Mr. 
Lehmann began business some thirty years ago in 
a small jewellery store in Chicago. From that he 
branched out into a more general business, and 
gained a wide reputation by the cheapness of his 
goods and his practical business methods. When 
the department store idea was in its early stages he 
eagerly took it up, and established a great concern 
which he called M The Fair," in the leading street of 
the city. The business expanded at an enormous 
rate, and in time Mr. Lehmann found himself not 
running simply one large store, but in reality running 
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scores of them in one immense building. He was 
ambitious and eager for profit, and tried to do more 
than it was possible for one human brain to perform. 
He strove to keep the details of his greatly ramified 
business in his own hands, devoting to the work all 
his mind, time and energy. Rest was impossible 
under such conditions, and the result was that while 
still a comparatively young man he broke down 
utterly, physically and mentally : overwork and the 
responsibilities of unaccustomed wealth caused 
insanity. He lingered on for nine years in that sad 
condition, dying in 1900, totally unconscious of the 
fact that the business he had established was being 
carried on more successfully than ever under a 
system of better distribution of managerial duties. 
Far better would it have been for him to have re- 
mained a humble jeweller in the city, or to have 
gone out into the fields and worked as a day-labourer, 
than to have perished thus from suicide by overwork. 
Between hard work and overwork there is a vast 
difference, and the man who habitually oversteps the 
boundary-line risks his life. 

Before leaving the subject of shop-keeping it may 
be interesting to call attention, as something alto- 
gether exceptional, to an instance of shop-keeping 
referred to in the New York Journal early in 1901. 
It would appear that out at Marion, in Indiana, a 
man named A. F. Norton is carrying on a grocery 
store on similar lines to those laid down by the Rev. 
Charles M. Sheldon not long ago in respect to the 
editing of a newspaper. It may savour of blasphemy 
for a man to pose as conducting a grocery store " as 
he thinks the Saviour would." Still, if by attempting 
such a realization he can arrive at purer results than 
are obtained by the ordinary tradesman, to that ex- 
tent he is entitled to credit for what he does. With 
all due respect to the intentions of this possibly well- 
meaning grocer, it may be doubted whether in all 
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that he is doing he is aiding honesty of purpose. 
For instance, Mr. Norton allows his customers "to 
help themselves," because he believes everybody is to 
be trusted. He states the profit he keeps for himself 
on every article, fixing it at a sum that, as he puts it, 
is only just enough to support himself and family, as 
he believes it is un-Christian to do business for 
money-making purposes. He refuses to send things 
to his purchasers' homes, because he thinks it en- 
courages people to be extravagant and lazy ; he pays 
his clerks every night, because he says they have 
earned the money ; and he refuses to sell whisky, 
tobacco, and drugs, because they are harmful articles. 
As an experiment in socialism this odd enterprise 
may be followed with interest, but it would not be 
surprising to find one day that Mr. Norton had come 
to the conclusion that there was plenty of honest 
shopkeeping in the world apart from his own venture, 
and that to trust people too far is to tempt them too 
far, which, again, is un-Christian. 
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CHAPTER XII 

DRINKS BY THE WAY 

The word drink suggests a variety of significations, 
extending from the extreme of good to the extreme 
of evil, typifying alike what is purest and what is 
basest in human nature. Divisible into two great 
groups, the one including all non-intoxicating bever- 
ages, the other all liquids of a stimulative character, 
drink may be studied from many different points. 
Honest water is the ruling element of one group, as 
alcohol is of the other, but the subdivisions are many. 
At the American soda-fountain bars, where things 
alcoholic are supposed to be excluded, over a hundred 
varieties of drinks are procurable ; indeed, the mys- 
teries and possibilities in this line are indefinite. In 
the alcoholic group the list is still more extensive. 
On whichever side of the line of demarcation we take 
our stand there is an embarrassment of choice, and 
the man who takes his drinks by the way without 
error of judgment or detriment to his health and 
well-being is to be admired. 

In ministering to man's craving, natural or un- 
natural, for drink, many men have made large for- 
tunes, and a transition from what has been called the 
" beerage " to the peerage has been a not uncommon 
incident in English life in modern times. Material 
success of the most conspicuous kind has resulted 
from the brewing of ale, the distilling of spirits, the 
production of wines, the preparation of mineral 
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waters, and the cultivation and sale of teas, coffees, 
and cocoas. The leading members of these different 
drink trades have not only made themselves wealthy, 
but there have been numbered amongst them many 
worthy men and good citizens. How far a man who 
brews a drink should be held responsible for the man 
who ruins himself by the abuse of that drink is a 
matter of ethics that need not halt us here. All sane 
men are agreed that excessive drinking of intoxicants 
is reprehensible, unjustifiable, injurious, and wicked ; 
and there are men of such fine feelings that they 
would regard it as sinful to make a profit out of an 
article that in its misuse is so destructive to human 
advancement ; but, considerations of higher morality 
apart, it has to be admitted that among the industries 
of the world the supplying of stimulants occupies a 
very important position, and that many men who are 
held in general esteem and respect for their noble 
deeds have owed their wealth to their connection 
with what the men on the other side call the " unholy 
traffic " in drink. Success has had to be won in 
drink-producing mainly on the lines that have yielded 
success to men who have followed other pursuits, and 
honesty, perseverance, and ability have been the 
qualities which have won the fortunes in this direction 
as elsewhere. 

The Flemish immigrants who settled in England 
in the sixteenth century brought with them, along 
with their skill in the manufacturing arts, certain 
tastes, habits, $md customs, which, though resented 
at first, were ultimately adopted as English. They 
taught British gardeners how to grow carrots, cab- 
bages, celery, and many other vegetables theretofore 
unknown in the island ; they taught English workers 
in wool, flax, and lace how to manufacture many 
fabrics of which they had previously been ignorant ; 
and, over and above these undoubted services to the 
country, they introduced the growing of hops and the 
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drinking of beer. Beer of a weaker kind had been a 
popular beverage from Anglo-Saxon times, but it 
was not until the Flemings began to cultivate hops 
in the Kentish fields that the * jolly good ale and 
old " apostrophised in the Elizabethan drinking song 
made its way into general consumption. 

" Hops, Reformation, baize, and beer, 
Came into England all in one year, 1 ' 

says an old couplet, referring to the year 1524. 

From this period dates a new era in the drinking 
habits of Englishmen. Stimulants there had always 
been — mead, and the like — for, from the time of 
man's first efforts at sociability, he has been accus- 
tomed to add to the waters of the spring or the brook 
mixtures of more or less potency for the excitement 
of his blood ; but strong ales had not been adopted 
in England before Tudor times, although they had 
long previously been common in Germany. But the 
ale-drinking habit grew apace when once it had been 
accepted, and breweries were established in different 
parts of the country to supply the ever-increasing 
demand. All along it was a profitable business ; the 
liquor was cheap to produce and easy to sell ; and no 
Temperance Party then existed to obstruct or worry 
the trade. Men drank themselves into their graves 
in larger numbers than ever, but that was their own 
fault, it was argued, not that of the brewers. Such a 
roystering and rollicking time ensued that all classes 
seemed to vie with each other which could drink the 
hardest. The court and the aristocracy indulged in 
the drinking custom, imbibing the choicer wines, and 
the people kept even with them by drinking copiously 
of the cheaper beverage. In Charles II.'s time they 
celebrated their carousals in many noisy drinking 
songs. There was one of Congreve's writing that 
was a special favourite. The last verse was a very 
drunken sort of effusion. It ran thus — 
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" To drink is a Christian diversion 
Unknown to the Turk or the Persian ; 

Let Mahometan fools 

Live by heathenish rules, 
And be damned over tea-cups and coffee, 

But let British lads sins 

Crown a health to the king, 
And a fig for your sultan and sophy." 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were, 
indeed, heavy-drinking periods, and not much was 
done to stem the evil, so that brewers grew fat and 
prosperous. Defoe took his countrymen severely to 
task in " The True-born Englishman " for their drink- 
ing weaknesses, satirising the rich as well as the poor. 
He said — 

" In English ale their dear enjoyment lies, 

For which they'll starve themselves and families. 

An Englishman will fairly drink as much 

As will maintain two families of Dutch. 
* • • • * 

" Nor do the poor alone their liquor prwe ; 

The sages join in this great sacrifice ; 

The learned men who study Aristotle 

Correct him with an explanation bottle." 

One of the great names of the brewing fraternity 
in the eighteenth century comes before us in no less 
distinguished company than that of Dr. Johnson. 
Henry Thrale, whose great brewery at Southwark 
was famous then, and became more noted still after 
Messrs. Barclay and Perkins took it over, was a 
generous-hearted man, who entertained many dis- 
tinguished people at his Streatham mansion, after 
Mrs. Thrale (afterwards Mrs. Piozzi) had prevailed 
upon him to offer the lexicographer apartments in 
Thrale House. There Garrick, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Goldsmith, Dr. and Fanny Burney, and other repre- 
sentatives of the intellect of the time, frequently 
assembled to meet Dr. Johnson at the brewer's table, 
but it is hardly likely that they often discussed so 
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common a subject as beer or drank much of it. Port 
was the doctor's drink. " Port for men and brandy 
for heroes/ 1 was his dictum. It was in 1764 that the 
intimacy was begun between Johnson and the Thrales, 
which was to last for fifteen years, and taken altogether 
formed the happiest period of the doctor's life. Thrale 
must have been a clever man of business in his early 
manhood, but in later life he gave himself over to 
pleasure more than was useful or creditable to him, 
and made one serious business mistake, allowing an 
impostor to hoodwink him into the belief that he 
possessed the secret of a plan for making beer 
without malt or hops. This error cost Thrale a 
fortune and plunged him into debt to the amount of 
£130,000, which it took him nine years to wipe off. 
Mrs. Thrale herself was not averse to taking a turn 
at business when the opportunity came in her way. 
On September 28th, 1773, she wrote to Mr. Perkins, 
then manager and afterwards one of the proprietors 
of the brewery, while he was on a commercial journey, 
as follows : — "Mr. Thrale is still upon his little tour ; 
I opened a letter from you at the counting-house 
this morning, and am sorry to find you have so much 
trouble with Grant and his affairs. His letter and 
remittance came while I was there to-day. . . . 
Careless, of the 'Blue Posts/ has turned refractory, 
and applied to Hoare's people, who have sent him in 
their beer. I called on him to-day, however, and by 
dint of an unwearied solicitation (for I kept him at 
the coach-side a full half-hour) I got his order for 
six butts more as the final trial" After Thrale's 
death, in 1781, the brewery was sold to Barclay and 
Perkins for £135,000. More than half a century 
later, this same brewery, greatly enlarged by that 
time, was the scene of a somewhat curious incident 
Distinguished foreigners were often shown over the 
Barclay and Perkins premises as one of the sights of 
London, and shortly after the repression of the 
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Hungarian rebellion by the Austrian soldiers, and 
the flight of Kossuth to England, General Haynau, 
whose name had been associated with many cruelties 
practised against the Hungarians, including the 
flogging of women, was a visitor at the brewery. 
When it became known amongst the workpeople 
who the visitor was whom some of the heads of the 
establishment were showing round, regardless of the 
presence of their masters, they chased him out of 
the place. 

In the history of another brewery — that of Truman, 
Hanbury and Buxton — we find one special name 
that stands boldly forth as that of a doer of good 
deeds and as a public man who had a powerful 
influence upon the events of his time — Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton. The brewery dates back to 1669. 
From 1694 to 1722, Joseph Truman was the principal 
partner. Benjamin Truman, his son, succeeded him, 
and proved himself not only a good brewer, but a 
man of high public spirit George III. knighted 
him. At Sir Benjamin Truman's death his interest 
in the brewery devolved upon his eldest daughter's 
son, Mr. Villebois. The Hanburys entered the firm 
in 178a Sampson Hanbury and Osgood Hanbury 
were active partners for many years. Their sister 
Anne was the wife of Thomas Fowell Buxton, and a 
son, also Thomas Fowell Buxton, subsequently joined 
the firm and gave it its third title. 

Whether the atmosphere of a brewery be calcu- 
lated to promote the growth of philanthropic feelings 
or not may be open to question, still it did not in the 
case of Thomas Fowell Buxton prevent the ripening 
of a noble character. Entering the brewery fresh 
from Trinity College, Dublin, after he had completed 
his education there, he applied himself ardently to 
his duties, and gave so much satisfaction to his uncles, 
the Hanburys, that they offered him a partnership, 
which he gladly accepted. For a few years he 
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devoted himself diligently to the promotion of the 
undertaking, and it may be safely assumed that the 
ale that was brewed under his superintendence would 
be what is known as "honest ale." As soon as he 
felt himself free to take part in public movements, he 
threw himself with commendable ardour into such 
work as appealed to his sympathies, and became one 
of the most eloquent advocates of the abolition of 
slavery, working side by side with Wilberforce and 
other high-souled men for ten years, until the battle 
was won. He was returned to Parliament in 1818, 
and did such excellent work as a legislator that the 
recognition of a baronetcy was bestowed upon him. 
He was a man of wonderful determination, and 
possessed a will of steel, yet tempered with the 
kindliest of feeling. He was just the man to make a 
success in business, as he was just the man to achieve 
victories for the poor and oppressed. Few finer 
characters adorn the annals of British industry or of 
British public life. Unswervingly honest and upright, 
having a keen knowledge of men and affairs, he was 
for many years a conspicuous figure, and bequeathed 
to our stock of moral precepts some notable sayings. 
" No man," he said, ° ought to be convinced by any- 
thing short of assiduous and long-continued labours, 
issuing in absolute failure, that he is not meant to do 
much for the honour of God and the good of mankind." 
In truth, Sir Thomas held fast by the conviction that 
determination — invincible determination, as he put it 
— will do anything that can be done in this world, 
and his own experiences went a long way in the 
direction of supporting that axiom, it must be 
admitted. Without any special liking for the brew- 
ing business, he forced his mind to the work with such 
absolute concentration that he not only mastered the 
details of it, but gave an impetus to the undertaking 
that largely enhanced its prosperity. " I could brew 
one hour," he said, " do mathematics the next, and 
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shoot the next, and each with my whole heart and 
soul." As a business man he was a kindly despot, 
who, while admitting of no interference with his plans, 
nevertheless was generous and open-hearted in all his 
dealings. He instituted many useful reforms in the 
working of the brewery, and some of the older servants 
showed some reluctance in accepting his innovations. 
On a certain occasion he called one of the refractory 
ones before him and said, " Meet me in the office at 
six in the morning." They met punctually at the ap- 
pointed hour, and Buxton said sternly, " Be so good 
as to hand me over your set of books ; I intend to 
take charge of them myself in future." This incident 
ended all opposition. Only once, a long time after- 
wards, did the same old servant show a disposition to 
be mutinous, but when Sir Thomas observed quietly, 
" I think you had better meet me quietly to-morrow 
morning at six," the trouble was over. Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Several of his descendants are to-day connected with 
the brewery, including his grandson of the same name 
and the inheritor of the title, who filled the office of 
Governor of South Australia from 1895 to 1898. 

Another distinguished brewer — who was a celebrity 
of his time apart from the fact that he was a brewer 
— was Samuel Whitbread, who, from being at first a 
clerk in the brewery that afterwards bore his name, 
ultimately became the proprietor of the whole busi- 
ness, and made a large fortune, Mr. Whitbread was 
a man of many excellent qualities, and a hard worker 
always. For many years he devoted himself with 
untiring energy to the extension of his enterprise, and 
made it, what it has remained under the capable 
management of generations of his successors, one of 
the leading metropolitan breweries, and when, in the 
days of his affluent leisure, he betook himself to 
Parliament, he was an equally ardent worker as a 
public servant If he had a fault it was in being too 
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earnest and too intolerant of opposition. He rendered 
good service to the Tory cause in the House of 
Commons for a number of years, and at one time 
held the distinction of having made more speeches in 
one session than any other member of the House. 
It was a sad close to a life of indefatigable activity 
that he should have taken to heart a political defeat 
in 1815 to such an extent that it unhinged his reason 
and he committed suicide. Another member of the 
same family was also a hard-working representative 
in the House of Commons in later days, and won 
much esteem by his constant advocacy of measures 
intended for the amelioration of the condition of the 
poor and the extension of the principles of religious 
equality. 

It is to Burton-upon-Trent that we have to turn, 
however, for some of the more famous names of the 
modern brewing world* For all that, Burton has 
been noted for its beer for three hundred years or 
more, almost from the time of the coming of the 
ingenious Flemings. There is an old drinking song, 
among the many scores of similar effusions that beer 
has given rise to, that says : — 

" Your claret and Rhenish, and fine Calcavella, 
Were never yet able to make a good fellow ; 
But of stout Burton ale, if you drink but enough, 
Twill make yon all jolly, and hearty, and tough. 
Then let meagre Frenchmen still batten on wine, 
They ne'er will digest a good English sirloin. 
Parbleu ! they may caper and vapour along, 
But Burton can make us both valiant and strong." 

What are the precise proportions of truth and poetic 
license in this beer-inspired hymn of praise it would 
be idle to attempt to determine. History has some- 
thing to say, however, on the subject of Burton ale. 
It was a Burton brewer who, while Mary Queen of Scots 
was confined in Tutbury Castle, conveyed information 
to the unfortunate lady of the Babington conspiracy. 
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Among the casks of a load of beer that was inter- 
cepted on its way from Burton to Fotheringay the 
correspondence was found that disclosed the plot In 
1584, Walsingham wrote to the governor of Tutbury 
Castle, inquiring, " What place neere Tutbury beere 
may be provided for her Majesty's use?" The 
answer was, "Beere may be had at Burton, three 
miles off." This fixes two facts clearly enough ; 
first, that Mary herself drank beer; and secondly, 
that Burton had as early as 1584 made a name for 
itself as a brewing centre. Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson both put praises of Burton ale in the mouths 
of some of their characters ; and Sir Walter Scott 
took the liberty of introducing Burton beer along 
with "Cceur de Lion" in Ivanhoe. Still, Burton 
ales did not find their way to London before 1630, 
when they were sold at the Peacock, in Gray's Inn 
Road, and about the middle of the eighteenth 
century it is on record that they were exported. 
But it was not until the name of Bass came to be 
connected with the Burton brewing interests that 
they began to enjoy much more than a local sig- 
nificance. 

The first brewer to push the Burton beer trade in 
other towns was Benjamin Printon, who seems to 
have been a pushing, far-seeing man, who not only 
produced a good article but adopted better means of 
promoting its sale than his predecessors had done. 
At first he only employed three men to help him, but 
later on began to engage carriers to take his product 
to distant towns. One of these carriers was an obser- 
vant man named Bass, who, after a few years' of 
carrying beer for others came to the conclusion that 
he might as well try the experiment of carrying for 
himself, which, of course, meant that he would have 
to become a brewer. It has been made clear to him, 
however, that there was a growing demand for Burton 
beer ; so, having saved a little money, he, in 1777, set 
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up as a master brewer, though in a very small way at 
the commencement. 

The conditions at that time were peculiar. While 
Russia was sending orders for hundreds of hogsheads 
of Burton beer at a time, London was not consuming 
more than a barrel or two a week. This was ac- 
counted for by the fact that it was cheaper to send 
beer from Burton to St Petersburg than from Burton 
to London. In the one case there was water all the 
way, from the Trent to Hull, and from Hull to the 
Russian ports ; in the other, the transportation was 
over land by slow moving waggons. William Bass 
made the most of the situation as he found it, and 
in time was doing a fair trade with the Muscovite 
consumers, the beer that was thus exported being of 
a dark and strong character, very different from the 
pale liquid that now goes by the name of Bass. 
Burton continued to be largely dependent upon the 
favour of the Russians until 1822, when the Czar's 
Government suddenly shut Burton ale out of their 
country by placing a prohibitory duty upon it This 
proved to be a blessing in disguise, however, as so 
many misfortunes are, for it compelled Burton 
brewers to look for markets nearer home, and to cater 
more especially for British tastes. William Bass, 
who by this time was at the head of a considerable 
establishment, was not long in effecting a profitable 
connection with London and the South ; but it was 
not until he began to supply India with a special ale 
that his brewery came into particular note. At that 
time Hodgson's India Pale Ale, produced at the Old 
Bow Brewery by Abbott and Hodgson, was the 
favourite beverage of Englishmen in the East, but 
some misunderstanding had arisen between the East 
Indian merchants and Hodgson, which led to Mr. 
Bass being asked if he could not supply a suitable 
beer for the Indian market Mr. Bass thought he 
could. What is more, he did. After a series of 
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careful experiments, he produced an ale that was 
able to survive the atmospheric vicissitudes of a 
voyage round the Cape, and, when uncorked at its 
destination, would turn out " clear as amber, sparkling 
as champagne, pleasant to the palate, and wholesome 
to the liver." This triumph was Bass's bitter beer, 
an invention that proved to be the key to a splendid 
fortune. The new beverage achieved immediate 
success, and the days of the Hodgson monopoly were 
at an end. 

Mr. Bass's trade now grew to large proportions. 
He was at the head of the Burton brewing industries, 
with a yearly increasing output A chance circum- 
stance gave a further impulse to his business in 1827. 
A cargo of three hundred hogsheads of Bass's bitter 
beer was wrecked in the Irish Channel, but much of 
it was recovered and landed as salvage at Liverpool, 
where it was disposed of for the benefit of the under- 
writers, and was so much appreciated by local pur- 
chasers that another new market was at once opened 
up for the product, and the north-west of England and 
Ireland became a further great outlet for Bass. The 
next important step in advance was the connecting 
of Burton with London by railway, which effected 
a wonderful revolution. Still, it was not until 185 1, 
when the firm obtained permission to lay on Bass in 
draught at the Great Exhibition, that the drink really 
became popular in London. After that, the whole 
drinking world may be said to have become the sub- 
jects of Bass. The rest of the story may be soon told. 
On the death of William Bass, the founder, he was 
succeeded by his son, and then came the grandson, 
Michael Thomas Bass, who did much to extend the 
firm's operations. Under the tatter's regime the 
brewery grew from one of the size of half an acre to 
one of forty-five acres, and from a product of only a 
few barrels a week, delivered by carts, it grew to an 
output of one million barrels a year, of the value of a 
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quarter of a million pounds, and was sent out by rail- 
way train and ship. Steam-power minimised manual 
labour, many mechanical and scientific appliances were 
introduced, and yet, so great had the business become 
that it required over three thousand workpeople to 
carry it on, while between thirty and forty powerful 
stationary steam-engines and a dozen locomotives 
were necessary for power distribution and haulage. 
In his business Michael Thomas Bass was a 
monarch who ruled firmly but benignly ; apart from 
his business, he was a man of many philanthropies 
and of great public spirit He represented Derby in 
Parliament for thirty-five years. His two sons, 
Michael Arthur Bass and Hamar Bass, went into the 
business on completing their educational courses at 
the university, and worked with great energy in pro- 
motion of the enterprise. Both also did good service 
in Parliament In 1882, Michael Arthur Bass was 
created a baronet, and four years later was elevated 
to the peerage under the title of Lord Burton, an 
honour which had been more than once offered to his 
father, but declined Since 1880, the great Burton 
firm has been a limited liability company. 

There are several other notable breweries at 
Burton with interesting stories, but it is impossible 
to do more than make a passing reference to them. 
Messrs. Allsopp's firm, for instance, dates back as 
far as that of Bass, and fills one of the most impor- 
tant places in the drinking record. The head of this 
firm was made a peer in the same year that Lord 
Burton's title was conferred, Mr. Allsopp becoming 
Lord Hindlip. The Salts ; Ind, Coope, and Company ; 
the Burton Brewery Company ; the Worthingtons ; 
and many other brewers of reputation, have also 
large establishments on the banks of the silvery 
Trent which river, however, does not, as some people 
suppose, provide the water for the famous beers, for 
silvery though it may be, it is hardly of the quality 
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that could be utilized for brewing purposes without 
serious consequences. It is because of its natural 
water-springs that Burton holds its supreme place as 
a beer-provider. 

The mash-tub has been an enormous wealth- 
yielder during the last hundred and fifty years. Dr. 
Johnson was profoundly impressed when as Thrale's 
executor he came to take stock of his testator's pro- 
perty. He proclaimed to Topham Beauclerck that he 
had at last found the " source of boundless prosperity 
and inexhaustible riches, with the potentiality of 
growing riches beyond the dreams of avarice." What 
would the good doctor have said could he have known 
that within a generation or two of that time there 
would be a score or two of brewers in the United 
Kingdom, any one of whose fortunes would have 
made the wealth of Thrale seem almost poverty? 
Croesus is a brewer in these days, when he is not an 
American millionaire, and in the handling of his riches 
he mostly shows a more than princely generosity. 

Ireland gives us the name of Guinness, which is 
one of mighty potency in its own particular sphere. 
Whisky is supposed to be the Irish national beverage, 
and it probably is, but Guinness's stout has done 
more to spread the fame of Erin as a drink-producer 
even than whisky. But in this case, as in so many 
others, it was the business ability and strong person- 
ality of an individual that really created the industry, 
and mere locality had not much to do with the 
matter. The same brain, intent upon the same 
purpose, would have achieved as much on the banks 
of the Thames, or the Mersey, or the Severn, as it 
did on the banks of the Liffey, had it happened that 
the great brewer's lot had been cast near any of 
those streams. It was not simply Dublin or Ireland 
that Arthur Guinness had to conquer, but the whole 
of the thirsty universe, before he attained the summit 
of his success. 
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The Guinness brewery is a vast industrial enter- 
prise that has sprung from a small concern that one 
of the ancestors of the present family of Guinness 
bought from a Mr. Ransford, in 1759. The firm of 
Arthur Guinness and Son was the outcome of that 
purchase, and the one member of the firm to whom 
more than any other the ultimate success of the 
venture was due was Benjamin Lee Guinness, who 
was the third son of Arthur Guinness, and was born 
in 1798. Benjamin Lee Guinness took up the brew- 
ing business with a determination that nothing could 
daunt. Mastering everything connected with the 
work, down to the minutest details, and possessing 
a genius for administration, the organization was 
greatly extended under his capable direction. It 
was due to his efforts that Dublin Stout first began 
to be exported in large quantities, and the improve- 
ment in the quality of the article was also a matter 
for which he was mainly responsible. Such devotion 
to business and such exceptional talent as he dis- 
played could not fail to earn their reward. In 
a few years he became the richest man in Ireland, 
and during the last twenty years of his life filled 
several distinguished positions and performed many 
noble acts of charity. He was elected the first Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, under the city's reconstituted 
corporation, in 1851; in 1865 he was returned to 
Parliament as one of the members for Dublin ; and 
in 1867 was created a baronet. One of his most 
memorable acts of munificence was the restoration 
of St. Patrick's Cathedral, which was carried out 
under his own superintendence at a cost of £150,000. 
He died in 1868, leaving personal property to the 
value of £1,100,000. His eldest son, Arthur Edward 
Guinness, who succeeded to the baronetcy on his 
father's death, was raised to the peerage under the 
title of Lord Ardilaun, in 1880; while his third son, 
Edward Cecil Guinness, was created a baronet in 
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1885, and promoted to the peerage in 1891 as Lord 
Iveagh. In October, 1886, Lord Iveagh (then Sir E. 
C. Guinness), as owner of the brewery, sold it to a 
company for six millions sterling. It was, indeed, a 
mighty business. Between 1837 and 1887 it had 
increased thirty-fold. In the last-named year the 
firm contributed £453,615 to the imperial revenue, 
one-twentieth part of the total amount realized in 
the United Kingdom from this source ; and since 
the company took the business over the trade has 
continued to increase, notably, it is said, in its Irish 
connection. 

For the stimulation of the nerves and the titillation 
of the palate many curious decoctions have been 
invented, and the higher the civilization of a com- 
munity the greater is the variety of drinks. Primitive 
man was satisfied with simple thirst-quenching liquids, 
because it was only his thirst that he wanted to 
appease ; but when he began to discover that certain 
plants and roots yielded juices that excited his system, 
he acquired the drinking habit, which is quite another 
matter from allaying thirst. Wherever the habitual 
drinker — who need not necessarily be a drunkard — 
betakes himself, no matter to what remote region, it 
is hard for him to divest himself of the drinking 
custom, and the chances are that he will be under no 
compulsion to do so in any known habitable region. 
If he gets among savage tribes, he will probably 
teach them to become greater sinners than himself 
in the matter of drink, for, untrained in habits of 
self-control, they give way to the seduction, and the 
" fire-water " of the white man drives what manliness 
they have in them away from them. The North 
American Indian might long survive civilization, but 
he cannot long survive drink, because he is not 
rational, and when once a craving for stimulants 
has been awakened in him, nothing will satisfy 
him but its indulgence, There is no moderation 
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In him. He is the simple savage or the drunken 
lunatic 

When, therefore, some sixty years ago, a knot of 
Indians of the Winnebago tribe gathered on the 
shores of Lake Michigan, and watched a stolid old 
German named Best at work there brewing lager- 
beer for such of his countrymen as were settled in 
that region, they marvelled much at his occupation. 
"Fire-water" they knew, but not this stuff called 
beer. The kindly brewer persuaded them to taste a 
tankard of his ale, but they evidently thought they 
were poisoned, and most unceremoniously — and, as 
the brewer thought, most absurdly — spat the liquor 
out, and hurried off to some place where they could 
rinse their mouths out with something more snappy. 

Mr. Best tried no more to convert the Indians to 
lager-beer, but set to work upon the much easier 
task of tempting the German population to drink it 
And Milwaukee grew, and Mr. Best's enterprise grew 
with it, and when, some years later on, he used to sit 
with his old frau and his sons and daughters round 
the parlour stove of an evening, and a certain young 
ship captain from the lake used to drop in upon 
them, they formed a happy and genial party. The 
young captain's name was Pabst— Captain Pabst — 
who had charge of a small steamer called the Huron. 
Pabst was a bright fellow, full of geniality, and as 
smart as it was possible to be. The old brewer liked 
him, and so did one of the brewer's daughters, Marie, 
and many people said that the two young people 
would one day make a match of it But the brewer 
was rich and Captain Pabst had still his fortune to 
make. True, he had accomplished wonders, con- 
sidering what a hard start he had had, and was 
bound to achieve a good deal more; but Captain 
Pabst had misgivings in his heart whenever he came 
to think of asking the brewer for his daughter's hand. 
But brewer Best was aware that Pabst was made of 
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the right stuff. He knew that as a boy Fabst had 
gone over from Germany to America with his father 
and mother, that for a few years they had struggled 
on in a condition of almost hopeless poverty, that 
the lad had first worked as a waiter in a Chicago 
hotel, then as a cabin boy on board a lake steamer, 
and afterwards up and up until he had become 
captain of one of the vessels. Mr. Best had no fear 
as to Pabst*s future, nor had Fabst himself, for that 
matter. So the months wore on and the friendship 
was kept up and strengthened, and in the end the 
young man summoned up courage to say what was 
nearest his heart, and Pabst and Marie Best became 
engaged. Shortly afterwards they were married, and 
the captain's voyages became irksome to him because 
of taking him away from his young wife. Then, after 
a time, Mr. Best offered to take his son-in-law into 
the brewery, and he became a partner in the lager- 
beer concern. 

This was in 1861, when Pabst was twenty-five 
years of age. The result was a surprise to every one 
concerned. Mr. Pabst became such a master of the art 
of brewing that there was nothing that the Bests 
could teach him. More than that, he was soon in 
a position to teach them — not only how to brew 
better, but how to extend their markets. Every 
opportunity of increasing the business was seized 
upon, the latest machinery and appliances were 
utilized, travelling salesmen were sent forth over 
the length and breadth of the land to obtain orders, 
and the time presently came when the Best brewery 
was turning out 100,000 barrels a year. Then a 
company was formed, with a capital of £60,000, 
which was afterwards increased to £400,000, and 
later on again to £600,000, by which time the output 
had run up to 500,000 barrels in the twelve-month. 
By 1892, the company were getting rid of 1,000,000 
barrels a year, and the capital had crept up to the 
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large total of £2,000,000. The main directing spirit 
in this rapidly extending undertaking was Captain 
Frederick Pabst, the President, who to-day is a 
multi-millionaire, and perhaps the most eminent man 
in Milwaukee. Milwaukee thinks much of Captain 
Pabst His name looms large over every portion of 
it There is a Pabst business block fifteen storeys 
high, a Pabst theatre, a Pabst hotel, a Pabst 
pleasure-resort, and, chief of all, there is the Pabst 
Brewery, a very giant in comparison with the old 
Best concern that it superseded. 

From Captain Pabst's career there are three 
special lessons to be learned ; first, that when to 
business energy there is added a system of liberal 
and fair dealing, the chances are decidedly in favour 
of an enduring success ; secondly, that old methods 
must give way to new and improved methods as 
they come along, or rivals will get ahead ; and, 
thirdly, that the supreme control of a big under- 
taking must, if prosperity is to be won, be in the 
hands of a man of great organizing power, strong 
administrative ability, and sound judgment 

There are many other fields on the alcoholic 
side that might be explored, but we must pass them 
by. From champagne to lager-beer is a far cry, 
with many fair stopping-places by the way, redolent 
of " song and dance, and sun-burnt mirth," of feasts 
and revels, foaming flagons, clinking glasses, and all 
the noisy array and abandon of reckless conviviality. 
On the surface, it is glad enough and mad enough, 
disclosing inns of many strange meetings, greeting- 
places in public and private, and health-drinkings, 
and toastings, and drollery, but with the serious 
underside of it never wholly hidden from view — that 
terrible underside that reveals wrecked lives, satur- 
nine and besotted faces ; the weeping of neglected 
children, squalid homes, vice, crime, despair, and 
death. The shadows that lie across the path are 
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so saddening to the hearts of good men that it 
would be strange indeed if they did not turn from 
them regretfully, and while determining to refrain 
themselves from touching a thing so beset by dis- 
humanising dangers, resolve upon doing what is in 
their power to induce others to follow their example. 
Such feelings as those have led to the formation of 
numerous societies for the suppression of the drink 
evil, and many noble-minded men have devoted 
much of their lives and fortunes to the crusade. In 
this way great good has been done undoubtedly, 
but the hold that the drinking habit has obtained 
among us is so strong that it is difficult to bring it 
into proper subjection to reason. The only success 
that attends the custom of imbibing intoxicants is 
the success of those who brew and sell it ; beyond 
that, the influence is all in the opposite direction ; 
and the young man who has ambition and wants to 
become prosperous will shun the public-house as he 
would shun the plague. 

Turning to the other side of the picture, where 
drinking man contents himself with such beverages 
as do not rob him of his senses, we come upon 
scenes of joy, sunshine and gaiety, that may with 
advantage be compared with the scenes of strident 
jollity in which the drinkers of wines and beers 
and other things alcoholic appear. The gladness 
of the former is natural, that of the latter artificial ; 
and what a difference that is I One is spontaneous, 
human, reasonable ; the other forced, intemperate, 
irresponsible. Excess there may be, of course, in 
the taking of non-intoxicants, but the dangers in 
that direction are exceedingly small A man usually 
takes what he knows to be sufficient, and no more, 
when he is drinking tea, coffee, or cocoa. These 
things are in the nature of food. With intoxicants 
it is otherwise. As soon as alcohol begins its dis- 
turbing action the drinker's control of himself 
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relaxes, and he becomes the slave, not the master, of 
the liquor. An honest water-drinker, or tea-drinker, 
never drank himself mad. It might suit Falstaff 
to complain that "water swells a man/' because he 
had no taste for it; his craving was for sack and 
canary, and these had made him a man of mightier 
bulk than ever water would have done. It was said 
that Dr. Johnson, with his twenty odd cups of tea 
at a sitting, was injuring himself, but the doctor 
knew better ; tea didn't unbalance his reasoning 
powers as brandy would have done or port ; besides, 
he was a man of a capacious mould, and cups were 
little bigger than dolls' cups in those days. 

It would be deplorable if the non-intoxicating 
beverage side of the story could not give as illustrious 
a record of distinguished men as the alcoholic side, 
but it can ; few really great men of modern times 
have been slaves to the drinking habit. Such as 
have been, have suffered in health and reputation in 
consequence. No man of high public position would 
dare to avow his approval of the drinking habit 
Gladstone, Bright, Cobden, John Stuart Mill, Carlyle, 
Emerson, Samuel Morley, George Moore, Sir George 
Williams, and a hundred other names, might be men- 
tioned who have stood up manfully for sobriety; 
while men like Father Mathew, Joseph Livesey, John 
B. Gough, and other devoted disciples of the tempe- 
rance platform, have let go of almost every other 
thing in life in order to preach this one great prin- 
ciple of abstinence from strong drinks. From every 
pulpit in Christendom the same appeal is made from 
time to time, and there have been attempts now and 
then to abate the evil by legislative enactment ; but 
the drinkers are too numerous a class, unfortunately, 
for much good to be achieved by such means. The 
votes of the patrons of public-houses show a numerical 
strength that few governments would dare to risk 
having marshalled against them ; yet, for all that, 
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the man who lives a sober life is esteemed and 
respected even by those who are not strong enough 
to follow his example. 

What is there in the whole history of this subject 
of drink that presents a purer, healthier, and more 
beautiful record than that of the life of the late 
Richard Cadbury, of Bourneville and Birmingham? 
There are people that would say that Mr. Cadbury 
was a man of narrow views and intolerant Nothing 
could be further from the truth. He did not denounce 
the poor slaves of drink ; he pitied them, and tried 
to help them to throw off their demoralizing subjec- 
tion. As for himself, his whole aim was to do good. 
Born of an old Quaker family resident in Birming- 
ham for several generations, he and his brother 
George in early manhood entered into business 
together in that city as proprietors of a small grocery 
undertaking, in which they succeeded their father. 
They made a special feature of the manufacture of 
cocoa and chocolate, and such was their success in 
this line that after a time they decided to confine their 
operations exclusively to it The taste for cocoa was 
rapidly growing, and convinced that this was a 
healthy sign, and hopeful that one day cocoa might 
become an acceptable counteracting force against 
drink, they entered upon the new enterprise with special 
zeal. At first they employed only about a dozen 
hands, but every year saw a large increase of busi- 
ness, and ultimately they removed to a quiet spot a 
few miles out of Birmingham, and, on the banks of a 
clear stream or burn there, erected large factories and 
a model town, to which they gave the name of 
Bourneville. The conditions under which the business 
was carried on were unique. The surroundings were 
healthful; roomy cottages, with good gardens, were 
built for the working families ; parks, pleasure-grounds, 
libraries, and schools were provided ; and the Cad- 
burys were at all times, not only the employers, but 
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the true friends of their workpeople. Everything in 
and around the place was conceived in the true spirit 
of Christianity, and a more devoted body of toilers it 
would have been impossible to find. Mr. Cadbury 
and his brother were always studying the happiness 
and welfare of their people, and many thousands of 
pounds were spent in making provision of one kind 
and another for them. Every morning the workers 
were called together for a short religious service 
before commencing the labours of the day, and the 
same spirit of anxious solicitude was carried into all 
their relations. A more contented community could 
not be found. That the Cadburys attained a great 
commercial success is matter of common knowledge ; 
but no success, however great, could alter the natures 
of the two men of simple faith and high intent, who 
first set out to make cocoa in Birmingham forty years 
ago. They were the same in humility of spirit and 
tenderness of heart when they found themselves at the 
head of a concern employing nearly 3000 people as they 
had been when they were employing only a dozen. 
Amongst the many institutions to which Mr. Richard 
Cadbury contributed, both by personal effort and 
money, was the Birmingham Adult Sunday School, 
which has been of great benefit to many. At first 
Mr. Cadbury began with a class of about a dozen 
men ; to-day the organization has a membership of 
over 1000 men, 500 women, and 1300 young people. 
Out of this idea was developed the Friends' Hall and 
Institute, which is one of the sights of Birmingham. 
Mr. Richard Cadbury died at Jerusalem, on the 22nd 
of March, 1899, at the age of sixty-four, leaving behind 
him the record of a pure and unselfish life, such as is not 
often realized in times like these. It has been truly 
said of him that he was " utterly lacking in every- 
thing that savoured of ostentation," and that "the 
extent of his charity will never be known, and it was 
never meant to be known." The determination to 
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spend his days in the practical service of his fellow- 
men kept him out of politics, both imperial and 
municipal. It is not a little remarkable that the 
majority of the cocoa manufacturers in Great Britain 
are of the same religious persuasion as the Cadburys, 
and they all seem to shape themselves, more or less, 
to the one Christian ideal that was lived up to so 
successfully by Richard Cadbury. 

As an instance of rapid fortune-making, the 
chronicles of beer, small and large, contain few stories 
that can match with that of James Woodhouse, to 
whom the title of the " Ginger-Beer King " has been 
widely accorded. Mr. Woodhouse invented a new 
method of making ginger-beer, which immediately 
became popular. That was some twenty years ago. 
The inventor lived in a humble cottage in Stepney — 
not the most salubrious part of London — and made 
the first brew of his new beverage in his kitchen 
copper. He sold the ginger-beer at his own coffee- 
stall, to begin with, and it was so much appreciated 
that he soon began to make it wholesale, setting up 
a factory, where at the end of a year he was employ- 
ing thirty hands, and at the end of two years six 
thousand. That the poor coffee-stall keeper became 
a rich man — and much more speedily than many a 
brewer, too — was inevitable. To-day, we are told, 
there are a million and a half of workers employed 
in making ginger-beer on the Woodhouse method in 
various parts of the kingdom, resulting in a yearly 
product of 30,000,000 gallons — a small matter in 
comparison with the beer output, it may be, but still 
a considerable item on the sober side of the national 
drink account 

The names that stand out most prominently in 
the history of drink are, it is satisfactory to know, 
those of the men that have been the most worthy. 
If there had been a chance of the sinner getting 
ahead of the saint — of the unscrupulous man getting 
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in front of the man of honest dealing — it would have 
been in this particular trade, one would have thought ; 
and the fact that the worthiest are at the top is one of 
the most emphatic deductions in favour of probity 
and uprightness that the entire field of business life 
has to show us. 

Literature has been intoxicated a good deal with 
drink. From Chaucer downwards the drinking habit 
has been invested with much glamour by writers of 
every period. The exceptions to this usage have 
been few and far between. That the habits of the 
times in which the writers lived were more or less 
accurately reflected is doubtless true ; but the pity of 
it is that the authors contented themselves with 
dwelling almost wholly upon the humorous and 
lighter aspect of the matter without touching upon 
the serious side. Indeed, it is only within the last 
sixty years or so that the dark side of the picture 
has been presented at all This is much to be re- 
gretted, as a nation's popular literature is a potent 
influence in forming opinion and fostering habit. 

The rollicking Elizabethans, the rou£s of the 
Restoration period, the men of many potations of 
the times of Queen Anne and the Georges, and even 
the drink-swillers of the Victorian age, have fared far 
better than they ever deserved at the hands of our 
novelists. Fielding's " Tom Jones " is taken through a 
merry jaunt among alehouses and inns ; and there is 
much quaffing of goblets and tankards in the pages 
of Scott ; Dickens has a wonderfully varied gallery 
of inns, drinking people, and ostlers, servants and 
waiters, and his John Willet and the famous May- 
pole Inn, and a hundred other bibulous reminiscences, 
are all presented from the most genial point of view. 
There was also considerable drinking of a gentlemanly 
(and ungentlemanly) sort in Thackeray's books ; and 
even George Eliot, who, it is to be presumed, wrote 
from her inner consciousness rather than from actual 
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experience! gives us the lighter peculiarities of 
country inn life and nothing of the sadder features. 
Mrs. Henry Wood is one of the few modern English 
novelists who have conceived and written stories with 
the serious object of showing the terrible evils of the 
drinking custom. Nothing that the humourist or 
the novelist may write, however, to throw charm over 
this phase of life — nothing that brewers, or distillers, 
or wine men can do in the way of philanthropy or 
public service— can alter the nature of alcohol, which, 
according to Sir William Gull, is * the most destructive 
agent that we are aware of." 

Not long ago, the proprietor of a drinking shop in 
the neighbourhood of Wall Street, New York, was 
asked how a certain financial "boom" had affected 
his business. " Oh, it was all right," he replied ; 
" the men who lost drank to drown their sorrow, and 
the men who won drank to celebrate. It doesn't 
make any difference to us how the market goes. 
We win anyhow." 

This is the up-to-date definition of the relations 
between drink-providers and their customers. The 
sellers "win anyhow;" the drinkers, for the most 
part, "lose anyhow." In the olden time, when it 
was no mere figure of speech to " take mine ease at 
mine inn," there was the excuse of taking a rest or 
of finding reasonable companionship to be put forward 
by the inn-visitor. Nowadays, rest does not count 
for much. " Drink, and drink quickly," is the well- 
understood motto of the drinking bars, and natural 
refreshment forms but a small part of the drinking 
habit The object for which public-houses are run 
is to sell as much drink as possible, not to minister 
to the real requirements of the customer. "The 
entire trade," the London Daily Telegraph declared, 
now many years ago, "is a covenant with sin and 
death." The strength of the covenant has not been 
lessened since then. 
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We have to turn to the darker races of distant 
lands, many of whom have been brought up in 
heathen faiths, before we can discover people and 
communities strong enough to hold themselves above 
the taint of stimulants. We spend millions of pounds 
a year in trying to convert thQse races to Christianity, 
and this is one of the things that, to our shame, con- 
fronts us at the very threshold of our endeavour. 
Their gods may be false gods, but they have at least 
one — sobriety — that we might with advantage adopt 
Not long ago, an aged agricultural labourer was 
admitted to the Braintree workhouse. On being 
asked why he had left his last situation, the old 
fellow replied, "I couldn't stand it any longer, 
gentlemen; there wasn't a public-house within a 
mile." The Arab wanderer of the desert, who takes 
his cup of coffee at his need, knowing neither public- 
houses nor workhouses, seems a far nobler figure 
than this of the British agricultural labourer reduced 
to helplessness by his slavery to the drinking habit 

That there are many Summits of Success in drink- 
land has been conclusively shown, but on the alcoholic 
side of the mountain -ranges they are so beset by 
pitfalls and precipices that they are the most difficult 
of all summits to reach ; and those who are aiming 
at other points of success, and loiter much among 
those dangerous paths for " drinks by the way," will 
be much more likely to be retarded than helped by 
their halting. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THROUGH THE GREAT COAL-FIELDS 

Our ancestors of centuries ago little knew what a 
potential force they were rejecting when they opposed 
the introduction of coal as a heating medium. It was 
the smoke that confused them. Accustomed to 
breathe an unpolluted atmosphere, it seemed to them 
that the disadvantage of the smoke far outweighed 
any possible advantage in artificial heating that the 
fuel presented. Health was more to them than in- 
dustrial expansion. Thus it came to pass that for 
hundreds of years this wonder-working mineral — 
this "portable climate," as Emerson styled it — this 
" bottled sunshine " of the carboniferous strata which 
has been the great fortune-maker of modern times — 
was kept shut out from its commercial rights. 

But for the smoke, coal would have been more 
than welcome, for the forests were getting thinner 
year by year, owing to the increasing quantities of 
wood that the fires and furnaces consumed. Coal 
would have preserved the forests, but rather than 
have them saved by permitting the use of a substance 
that filled the air with a noxious vapour, the legisla- 
ture preferred to prohibit the extension of the iron- 
trade, which was responsible for the main portion of 
the timber consumption. This restriction greatly 
crippled a growing industry for a considerable 
period. 

It was in the nature of things, however, that coal 
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should ultimately make its way into favour, for, apart 
from the smoke, its superiority to all other substances 
as a heat producer was beyond dispute. 

The old monks of the northern coasts, and the 
gypsies and salters, had been acquainted with the 
mineral for a long time before any attempt was made 
to bring it into general use. They had been the first 
to discover its combustibility, and occasionally they 
made fires of it in secluded nooks along the seashore, 
or in the glades of the "merry greenwood ;" but it 
was not until the thirteenth century that it was adopted 
to any particular extent in industrial processes. Then 
it was that the smiths and lime-burners discovered 
that coal was more suitable for their fires than wood, 
and began to avail themselves of the new fuel* Their 
good neighbours were highly incensed, and wanted 
to know what the world was coming to when honest 
craftsmen could so far forget their duty to them- 
selves and their fellow-men as to burn a foul-smelling, 
air-poisoning substance that had to be dug out of the 
earth, and was evidently a product of the nether- 
regions ? But the men of the furnaces had realized 
the advantage of the new combustible and were not 
easily to be deterred from continuing in what was 
called their evil course. Then other artificers in 
metals awoke to the economy of coal-burning, and 
the smoke question became a matter of national im- 
portance. The cry against it grew louder than ever. 
Trade was a thing to be fostered and encouraged, 
all admitted, but not at the expense of the public 
health ; various enactments were therefore put 
into force with the object of arresting the use of 
the mineral, and for a time the prospects of the 
coal industry appeared to be utterly blighted. In 
London, the burning of coal was made a capital 
offence, and in the reign of Edward I. a man was 
actually hanged for having contravened the law in 
this respect In 1257, Queen Eleanor halted at 
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Nottingham, but the smoke from the sea-coal that 
the artisans were burning so horrified her Majesty 
that she refused to remain in the place. Even so 
late as Elizabeth's time the prejudice against the fuel 
was very bitter, the Queen herself roundly denouncing 
the detestable smoke. 

Still, despite the protests and the prejudice and the 
opposition, coal continued gradually to win its way 
into favour wherever industries were being developed, 
and in the early part of the fourteenth century was 
beginning to be utilized for house fires. Here there 
was a new difficulty to contend with. Houses had no 
chimneys in those days, so chimneys had to be con- 
structed, and chimney sweeping became a trade. 
Still, the people were not happy. 

Of course, everybody knew there couldn't be fire 
of any kind without smoke ; but a thick vapour like 
this coal-smoke, that was impregnated with pernicious 
elements, and was destructive to vegetation and 
injurious to health, was much too serious a matter to 
be lightly passed over. So the battle continued until, 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, it 
began to be realized that the practical benefits to be 
derived from the burning of coal were so great that 
even popular sentiment would have to give way to 
it Collieries were then established in the coal-fields 
of the north, and worked to the general advantage 
of the community. It became the custom to send 
carts and pack-horses to the collieries for supplies, 
and in time coal came into universal use. 

In 1627, Sir John Hatchet and Octavius Strada 
took out a patent "for rendering sea-coal and pit- 
coal as useful as charcoal for burning in houses, 
without offence by the smell." They meant well, 
and did their best ; but, unfortunately, they did not 
conquer the smoke problem, which still continues 
with us despite the nearly three centuries of continued 
effort that has since been made to overcome it True, 
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we are much nearer the solution of the difficulty than 
were the inventors of 1627, and not only consume 
smoke, but convert it into a valuable by-product ; 
for all that, the smoke-clouds of our great manu- 
facturing towns are by no means wholly dispersed. 
The story goes that Grant Finlay, a Glasgow in- 
ventor, had in operation in his own house a simple 
system of smoke consumption, which, at a cost of not 
more than thirty shillings for the whole building, 
entirely destroyed the smoke, so that not the slightest 
trace of carboniferous vapour was ever emitted. 
With unaccountable obstinacy, however, over which 
neither the Scottish love of gain, nor the higher motive 
of benefiting his fellow-men could prevail, he refused 
to divulge his secret, and a week before his death, in 
1899, he had the apparatus destroyed. 

Early in the seventeenth century, when James I. 
came to the throne of England, bringing with him from 
Scotland his Northern tastes and habits, coal was 
suddenly elevated to the status of a fashion. The 
king had been accustomed to burn the smoky mineral 
in his royal palaces and castles in Scotland, and 
nothing would serve but he must also have his coal 
fires at St James's, Windsor, and Hampton Court, 
and what the king patronized his liege subjects 
must needs accept without further demur. It was 
astonishing what little smoke there was to complain 
about after that Indeed, fashion is such a powerful 
sanctifier that men were to be found ready to main- 
tain by careful scientific deduction that smoke from 
coal possessed sanitary qualities that more than com- 
pensated for its inconvenience and malodorousness. 
Coal never looked behind it after that, except, perhaps, 
when Charles I. began to raise money by granting 
coal monopolies ; a kind of jugglery that the Long 
Parliament soon put a stop to, as well as to many 
other grievances, and coal mining became one of the 
most important industries in the kingdom. At times 
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the trade was harassed considerably by the imposts 
which the Corporation of London placed upon all 
coal entering the city, but there is a brighter side 
even to this story of taxation's tyranny. Coal may 
be credited, indeed, with having mainly built, not only 
St Paul's Cathedral, but fifty other London churches 
which were constructed after the Great Fire. Taxes 
on coal were levied for this express purpose, amount- 
ing at one period to as much as 3* a chaldron. 

But nothing could prevent the extension of the 
coal industry when once it became the feeder of the 
other industries of the world. Two great causes of 
expansion arose ; one, in the seventeenth century, 
when the mineral came to be used for smelting ores ; 
the other when, by the invention of the steam-engine 
and the locomotive, in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, it became available as a generator of motive 
power. 

The nineteenth century has been pre-eminently the 
era of coal. Coal has been the chief wealth-creator 
of the time. The countries of the greatest coal out- 
put have possessed the largest industries. It has 
been the controlling force in a thousand developments. 
The fortunes yielded by the quest for gold and 
precious stones have been insignificant in comparison 
with those that have sprung directly or indirectly 
from coal. It is much more than "a portable 
climate ; " it is a portable force of almost boundless 
potency. So fierce has the fight become for the 
possession of coal that the earth is being riddled 
in all directions for its procuring. Great Britain, more 
than any other country, has kept up this incessant 
attack upon the coal strata; so much so that the 
alarmists have long been predicting the early ex- 
haustion of British coal-beds and the consequent 
collapse of the nation's industrial strength. One 
is reminded by these prophetic utterances of the 
awful forecast of the Whitehaven collier, who said, 
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" It's my opinion, sir, as the earth is alive, and that 
she has a circulation through her veins; and I do 
believe, if they go on cutting into her vitals in this 
way, they'll some day cut out the jugular vein, and 
then, sir, you may depend on it there'll be an end 
of the world." 

Much remains to be done, however, in the way of 
coal-mining, before people need talk much about 
exhaustion. While the United Kingdom has still 
some 198,000,000,000 tons stored away in its coal- 
fields, which is considerably more than any other 
European country has available, industrial collapse 
is hardly a thing that threatens. The United States 
will henceforth be the largest coal-producing country 
in the world. That may be taken as inevitable. 
With its coal area of 200,000 square miles it could 
not be otherwise. The indications are, perhaps, that 
the world's industries will be run by water-power 
long before our coal-beds give out. Already great 
things have been achieved in this direction. Water- 
power is practically unlimited, and could easily be 
substituted for all forms of combustion methods. 
Still, so long as coal is easy to get and easy to 
transport, it will continue to be utilized, and in the 
future the great coal-fields will present Summits of 
Success to men of worthy aims and honest endeavour, 
probably in greater prominence than in the past. 

In the great black country of the North, stretching 
from Yorkshire into Scotland, Great Britain's coal 
history has mainly been lived. The fields of the 
Midlands and of South Wales are of a later period 
So much has been written, however, concerning the 
kings of the Northern coal-fields that our illustrations 
of personal achievement will be taken mainly from 
the less-known examples of other regions. Of the 
Peases of Darlington, Sir Lowthian Bell, Sir Lindsay 
Wood, the Gordons, Sir David Dale, and the many 
other great coal magnates of the North, including 
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the powerful ironmasters, who are also large colliery 
proprietors, the public already know a good deal; 
but of the men who have been associated with more 
recent developments in Wales and the Midlands, the 
knowledge is not so great 

The history of the Crawshay family is closely 
linked with the development both of the coal and 
the iron industries of Wales. Richard Crawshay, the 
founder of the Crawshay organization, was a man of 
great strength of character. Perhaps the most appre- 
ciative tribute that has been paid to his memory 
was that of his grandson, William Crawshay, at a 
dinner given to the latter in October, 1847. "My 
grandfather, Richard Crawshay," he said, "was the 
son of a respectable farmer at Normanton, in the 
county of York. When he was sixteen years of age, 
he had a disagreement with his father — the reasons 
are unknown to me — and my grandfather, an enter- 
prising boy, left Normanton for London, riding on 
his own pony all the way. It was an arduous task 
in those days, involving some sixteen or twenty days' 
travelling, and when he reached his destination he 
found himself destitute both of friends and means. 
So he sold his pony for £15, and lived on the pro- 
ceeds until such time as he could find employment 
At length he obtained an engagement with a Mr. 
Bicklewith, to whom he hired himself for three years 
at £$ a year and his keep. His occupation was to 
clean the counting-house, to put the desks in order 
for his master and the clerks, and to do anything 
else he was told to do. By industry, integrity, and 
perseverance, he gained his master's favour, and in 
the course of a few months was regarded as consider- 
ably better than the boy who had held the place 
before him. He was called the Yorkshire boy ; and 
the Yorkshire boy progressed in his master's esteem 
all the time. He had an amiable and good master, 
and at the end of a very short period — before he had 
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been two years in his situation — he was deemed 
trustworthy enough for a rather responsible duty. 
The trade carried on by Mr. Bicklewith was in cast- 
iron articles, and to the Yorkshire boy was assigned 
the privilege of selling § flat-irons — the things with 
which our shirts are flattened. The washerwomen 
of London were sharp folks, and when they bought 
one flat-iron they stole two. Mr. Bicklewith thought 
the best person to cope with these customers would 
be one who was working for his own interests, 
and a Yorkshireman into the bargain. My grand- 
father sold those flat-irons, and that was the first 
matter of trading that ever he embarked upon in his 
life. He continued to grow in his master's regard, 
and after a few years Mr. Bicklewith, being an 
indolent man, retired, and left my grandfather in 
charge of this cast-iron business in London. In the 
course of time, my grandfather came down to Wales, 
leaving his London business in charge of my father, 
who supplied my grandfather with money almost as 
fast as he spent it here, but not quite so fast, for he 
established ironworks and became a coal-owner, and 
my father succeeded him, and I have succeeded my 
father, and I pray God the enterprise may never 
diminish. I hope the rising generation will see that 
by industry, integrity, and perseverance, wealth and 
rank in life in the position they have chosen are 
attainable by everybody. Any young man who is 
diligent, honest, and energetic, will be respected in 
any class of life he may move in." 

When Lord Nelson came to Merthyr, he paid a 
visit to Richard Crawshay's works, accompanied by 
Lady Hamilton, and a great fgte was given in their 
honour. The sturdy ironmaster having been told 
that the visitors were on their way, stood out on the 
steps of his grimy house opposite the works, and as 
soon as the guests arrived, greeted them enthusiasti- 
cally. A vast crowd gathered round the house, 
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cheering and calling for Nelson, and when at last 
Mr. Crawshay took the sailor-hero out and introduced 
him to his men, he vociferated, " Here's Nelson, boys ! 
Dash it, shout!" and shout they did with all the 
might of their lungs. 

The Guest family, whose present head is Lord 
Wimborne, owe their wealth to the Welsh coal and 
iron industries. The first of the Guests to find the 
highway to fortune was John Guest, who, in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, was a brewer, 
farmer, and coal-dealer in a modest way at Broseley, 
in Staffordshire. He established a small furnace at 
Broseley, but, after he had made a few successful 
experiments, was induced to move to Dowlais and 
take charge of some branch ironworks there. Setting 
out on a grey mare, accompanied by his faithful 
servant, Ben, who trudged a-foot, he journeyed 
towards the far country glowing with hope and 
determination, until the sight of his valiant henchman 
jogging along at his side stirred his conscience to 
sympathy, and he insisted on Ben getting up behind 
him. In this way John Guest made his first entry 
into Dowlais. It was not long before John Guest 
made his power felt in the town of his adoption ; he 
acquired a considerable tract of property, under which 
there were valuable beds of coal, which, however, 
were left to be opened up by his successors, and 
founded ironworks of his own that grew to vast 
dimensions. 

On this solid foundation the Guests built fame 
and fortune. Under the rule of Sir John Josiah 
Guest, in the first half of the nineteenth century, the 
Dowlais works attained remarkable success. This 
was in the old iron-rail era. He was the first member 
of Parliament to sit for Merthyr, under the Reform 
Act of 1832, and was re-elected in 1835, 1837, 1841, 
and 1847. The baronetcy was conferred upon him 
in 1838. A great master of facts and figures, he 
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rendered valuable service as a member of committees, 
and on all questions affecting industrial and com- 
mercial matters was regarded as an authority. He 
died in 1852, at the age of sixty-seven, and was 
buried in the midst of the scenes of his birth, boyhood, 
and marvellous business prosperity. His son, Ivor 
Bertie Guest, born in 1835, was for many years 
actively connected with Dowlais, and in 1880 was 
elevated to the peerage under the title of Baron 
Wimborne. 

The late Sir George Elliott was another South 
Wales coal-king of strong individuality. Starting 
life as a pit-boy in a Durham colliery, where for 
years he had to submit to the cruelest drudgery, he 
worked his way from the darkness into the sunshine, 
and became one of the noted men of his day. At 
nine years of age he was employed at the Whitefield 
Pit, toiling fourteen hours a day. For many a year 
he never saw the light of the sun, except for the brief 
respite from labour at the week-end. He endured 
his hard lot patiently, however, and though his task- 
masters were harsh, he exerted himself to the utmost 
of his strength and intelligence to please them, and 
preserved a brave spirit through all his trials. Sturdy 
of physique, and dogged of will, he was not easily 
cowed or disheartened, so he plodded on from year 
to year in the black depths of the earth, hoping for 
better things in the future. It was all work and no 
play. There was neither leisure for recreation nor 
for schooling, and the lad's condition was as pitiable 
as it was possible to be. There was a time of enforced 
idleness, however, in 1 831-1832, when a great strike 
of northern colliers took place, lasting for many 
months. They demanded a reduction of the hours 
of labour from fourteen to twelve ; but before this was 
conceded the colliery towns and villages were put to 
terrible privations, the sufferings of the poor families 
being of the most heartrending description. But the 
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men stuck valiantly together, and when work was 
resumed at the Whitefield Pit, and George Elliott 
found that he had two hours a day more than 
formerly in which to cultivate his mind, and prepare 
himself for higher duties, he was greatly elated, and 
he put the time to good use. After a while he began 
to attract the notice of the manager of the pit ; such 
diligence and ability as he showed were bound to be 
recognized sooner or later ; so from the humble 
position of "hurryer" he was gradually advanced to 
more responsible posts, and became underviewer. 
Then there came a period of wandering. George 
Elliott went further afield to gather more experience, 
but wherever he went he gave a good account of 
himself; and then, after a separation of fourteen 
years from his old pit, he returned to it as manager, 
the appointment being given to him by the Marquis 
of Londonderry himself, who had not lost sight of his 
old servant during his absence. It was a proud day 
for the new manager when he descended into the pit, 
accompanied by his underviewer and the various 
members of his staff, and felt the power of being 
able to rule where once he had served so humbly ; 
and his first impulse was to break away from his 
companions and run to a little trap-door that he had 
kept guard over as a boy, and when he found it he 
was, to use his own words, moved to "take upon 
himself to thank God for his mercies." 

It had been a hard climb for the collier-lad, but 
now that he had arrived at a position of trust, honour, 
and responsibility, he could look back upon the 
rugged path he had had to traverse and feel all the 
better and stronger for having struggled successfully 
over it His knowledge had been obtained in the school 
of practical experience — the hardest and the best school 
of all — and he was sure of it, and resolved to make 
the most of it New ambitions awoke within him. 
From colliery management he advanced to colliery 
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ownership, and in time became possessed of consider- 
able means. His fame as a colliery authority spread 
over the whole country, and he was often consulted 
on difficult questions affecting the valuation of coal 
properties. It was in connection with some business 
of this kind that he afterwards came to be interested 
in the coal region of South Wales. Called upon to 
report regarding the Powell-Duffryn Collieries, he 
acquired an interest therein, and took a leading part 
in the formation of a company which purchased the 
property. This was his initial move in South Wales. 
He then surveyed the Welsh coal-fields more closely, 
and saw that they were full of promise. Much good 
work had been done by pioneers who had preceded 
him by many years in that district, but he perceived 
that there was still more to be achieved ; so he set to 
work to acquire as strong a hold as possible upon the 
vast resources of the Principality, and in time became 
one of the largest coal-owners in that part of the 
country. Always a splendid worker, he pushed ahead 
with his coal enterprises in many directions, and 
reaped honour, fortune, and esteem. Although he 
was never able to throw off altogether the outer 
ruggedness that had been impressed upon him in his 
early struggles, he was a man of much goodness of 
heart, and was always in deep sympathy with the 
class from which he had sprung. Elected to Parlia- 
ment, created a baronet, and made the recipient of 
numerous smaller honours, Sir George for many years 
occupied a position in society of no mean distinction ; 
bluff, honest, outspoken, proud of his origin, and 
hating artificialities of every kind, he was as much at 
home in the drawing-room as in his early days he 
had been in the pitman's cottage. And he never 
forgot that he had been a pitman, and never ceased 
to labour for the bettering of the pitman's condition. 
It was largely due to his efforts that the hours of 
work in coal mines were reduced from twelve to nine 
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— five hours a day less than when he first worked in 
a pit Later on he rendered valuable assistance to 
Lord Aberdare (Mr. Bruce) in framing the Mines 
Regulation Bill, by which the colliers so largely 
benefited. 

Another Welsh coal-owner of the "rough diamond" 
type was Thomas Powell, of the Gaer, the founder of 
the Powell-Duffryn undertaking, with which Sir 
George Elliott afterwards became so closely con- 
nected. Mr. Powell was a native of Chepstow, but, 
while a young man, migrated to Newport, in Mon- 
mouthshire, where he started business as a timber- 
merchant Being of an immensely speculative turn 
of mind, and having no other ambition than to make 
money, he soon began to think of coal-mining as one 
of the coming industries, and in 1840 began to sink 
for the mineral at Tyr Fonndu. It took him two 
years to get at the coal; but ultimately he was 
rewarded for his labour and outlay, and was able to 
send cargoes of good steam-coal to the market No 
prospector of later regions of gold was ever more 
persistent than Thomas Powell was in his quest of 
the "black diamonds" when once he had started out 
on the scent There was no lonely hillside too remote, 
no glen too rugged for him to explore. He tapped 
a vein here and a vein there, and in time had quite a 
number of pits working, occasionally entailing the 
employment of more capital than he had of his own. 
His bankers allowed him a fair overdraft, but once it 
grew to such dimensions that the bank desired him 
to provide for its speedy reduction, intimating that 
unless that were done there might be trouble. This 
roused Powell's anger, and he said, " I cannot do it 
yet, and, mark me, if you pull me down, I'll pull you 
down along with me." After that they gave him 
all the time he desired. He was of a primitive order 
of worker, however, and had little use for what he 
styled "new-fangled ideas." Luckily for him, the 
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same necessity did not 'exist in his pits for the 
mechanical appliances which are now in universal 
use, and he managed to amass a considerable fortune 
simply by dogged "pegging away," rather than by 
skill, and in the sphere that he called his own, was 
able to work successfully on old-fashioned lines. 

A man of a far different stamp was John Nixon, 
who brought to bear upon the Welsh coal problem 
an amount of discernment, foresight, and energy that 
insured developments of a mighty kind — such as had 
never before been dreamt of, Mr. James Edmund 
Vincent has told Mr. Nixon's life-story, from which 
the following particulars are mainly gathered. 

John Nixon was born in 1815, in a Durham 
colliery village, and was the son of a tenant-farmer. 
He was educated partly at the village school and 
partly at a Newcastle Academy, and after leaving 
school was apprenticed to Joseph Gray, of Caresfield, 
a colliery engineer. After his apprenticeship was over, 
Nixon accepted the position of overman at the Cares- 
field Colliery, at 3*. 6d. a day. In 1839, an advertise- 
ment in a Newcastle paper attracted his attention 
to South Wales. Mr. Crawshay Bailey, proprietor 
of the great ironworks at Nantyglo, had a vacancy 
for a young engineer. Nixon applied for the position, 
backed up with high recommendations, and a corre- 
spondence was opened between the parties, ending in 
Mr. Nixon going to Nantyglo for an interview. The 
journey occupied five days. Nixon arrived at his desti- 
nation on a Saturday evening, and on the Monday 
morning was offered the position of manager of a 
small colliery, with the understanding that as soon as 
an excuse could be found for dismissing the manager- 
in-chief of the whole undertaking Nixon was to have 
the place. But Nixon could not bring himself to 
accept such a questionable position as this, that 
seemed underhand and treacherous, so he asked that 
he should be allowed to withhold his answer until 
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he had visited Dowlais, where he had heard of 
another vacancy, and the ironmaster assented. The 
following morning Nixon set out to walk to Landaff, 
nearly forty miles distant, and arrived there in the 
evening, weary and footsore. He called at the house 
of Mr. Beaumont, who was agent for Lord Bute, and 
was shown into the drawing-room to await the agent's 
return from the works. There he fell into a sound 
sleep, and remained in that condition until Mr. 
Beaumont made his appearance and awoke his 
visitor. The two got to business without delay, and 
Mr. Nixon was offered and accepted the position of 
inspector of underground workings at a salary of 
£150 a year. 

Hard-headed, practical, and far-seeing, John 
Nixon was quick to perceive that the Dowlais 
collieries were being worked by unsatisfactory 
methods, and the improvements he introduced had 
the effect of bringing about an economy of pro- 
duction that was highly approved. The steam-coal 
of South Wales is of an exceedingly fragile com- 
position, requiring delicacy of handling, and when 
Mr. Nixon entered upon his duties there was great 
waste in consequence of careless working. Mr. 
Nixon instituted the fullest inspection, and his 
reports on the collieries were of very special value. 

At this juncture Mr. Nixon had the offer of the 
position of mining-engineer to a colliery worked by 
an English Company near Nantes, in France, at 
£500 a year, and accepted it After his arrival at 
the colliery, he found everything in the worst possible 
condition, and in the first report he presented to the 
directors pronounced the enterprise hopelessly bad. 
The directors were astounded at their engineer's 
plainness of speech, and gave him to understand 
that it would be better for him to modify his views, 
seeing that they were working for stock-exchange 
dealings more particularly than for profit ; but the 
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high-minded Englishman would have nothing to do 
with manipulations for the selling of shares, and 
ultimately relinquished the post and returned to 
South Wales. 

On his way back to London, Mr. Nixon got on 
board a Thames steamer, which, to his surprise, was 
burning a coal that did not emit smoke. Ascertain- 
ing that the coal came from South Wales, he pro- 
ceeded to Cardiff, and began to institute inquiries 
regarding this special coal. He found that it was 
mainly the product of the Craig Colliery, owned by 
a Mrs. Thomas, whom he visited. " She sat in her 
office," says Mr. Vincent, "a wooden hut near the 
pit's mouth, and traded for cash, placing in a basket 
over her head the moneys which she received for her 
coal. Her cleverness, her witty tongue, her pleasant 
manner were known to all the countryside. Laugh- 
ing girls, like those who trod the wine-press of old 
(save that they were grimy with coal-dust), handled 
the coal, sorting it by hand and picking out the 
lumps, which were afterwards placed on boats, as 
carefully as if each lump was an egg.' 1 Mrs. Thomas 
was then raising 1 50 tons per day. It was in vain 
that Mr. Nixon besought Mrs. Thomas to increase 
her output, and sell a daily portion to him. She was 
doing well, and was quite contented, so he had to 
go farther afield. Later on, Mr. Nixon arranged 
with Mr. Powell for a continuous supply of coal from 
his pits, and then set out to France to obtain a 
market for it He had many difficulties to encounter 
at the outset, but ultimately surmounted them, and 
succeeded in establishing a trade in Welsh steam- 
coal that soon grew to enormous proportions. From 
that time Mr. Nixon's career was one of almost 
uninterrupted prosperity. He had many hard battles 
to fight with selfish and designing colliery owners, 
and now and then was temporarily overcome ; but his 
motto was "firmness and fairness/' and guided by 
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these principles he was never for long on the wrong 
side of a bargain. At Werfa and at Deep Duffryn 
he made very profitable investments, increasing his 
output for the French market greatly year by year, 
and the time came when from the collieries owned 
by Nixon and Company the immense quantity of 
1,250,000 tons a year was put on the market 

Mr. Nixon became one of the leading figures in 
the South Wales coal-trade. As a large employer 
of labour he had many conflicts with his workmen ; 
his improved methods were generally opposed ; but 
he would have his own way at whatever cost, because 
he knew it was the best both for the workmen and 
himself. He invented many useful contrivances of 
a labour-saving character, and in the numerous 
improvements in connection with Cardiff docks and 
harbour, and with facilities of transportation generally, 
did splendid service. His death, in 1899, removed 
from South Wales a commanding personality. Mr. 
Nixon was the pioneer of the steam-coal trade between 
Wales and France, and to him is due a great measure 
of the prosperity that has come to Cardiff, Newport, 
and Swansea. 

The late Sir William Thomas Lewis, who died in 
1900, was also one of the main developers of the 
South Wales mining industries. He was a Welsh- 
man every inch of him ; not a man imported from 
another coal region, but one who grew up in the 
district in which he was destined to achieve his 
triumphs. These successful men of the coal-mines, 
however, are all more or less of one pattern — men of 
dogged persistence, of infinite capacity for hard work, 
and of business insight. 

William Thomas Lewis was born at Merthyr 
Tydfil in 1838. He finished his schooling at twelve 
years of age, and was then apprenticed to the business 
of mining-engineer. At the age of eighteen he 
received an appointment in the office of W. S. Clarke, 
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mineral-engineer of the Bute Estate. This was in 
1855, and he proved himself so essentially the right 
man in the right place that when, in 1864, Mr. Clarke 
died, Mr. Lewis was his indispensable successor. The 
new position was worth £1000 a year, and a house 
at Aberdare. There was not much of struggle or 
hardship in Mr. Lewis's early career, it is true ; he 
was fortunate in having opportunities put before him 
that he was thoroughly capable of filling ; but he was 
more fortunate still in having to encounter at all 
times tasks of gigantic development which served to 
bring out his powers to the utmost extent. From 
1864 to 1800 he employed himself "on the hills/' 
searching out the precious mineral, instituting new 
workings, and greatly increasing the value of the 
Bute property. Besides his work as engineer to the 
Bute Trustees, he was himself interested in collieries, 
and had a large practice as a mining-engineer and 
valuer. It was Mr. Lewis who took an active part 
in the opening of the steam-coal trade with foreign 
countries. Mr. Nixon and he saw the same promise 
in this enterprise, and, although not working together, 
Mr. Lewis was one of the leading spirits in the 
development that followed. He was more completely 
acquainted with the conditions of the country, 
perhaps, than any one else, and at every point was 
ready with advice and help. Docks, harbours, 
collieries, railways, and steamship lines developed 
like magic under his guidance, and, as far as Cardiff 
was concerned, it was truly said that he had " seen the 
whole fabric grow up in his lifetime, and in the crea- 
tion of almost all the institutions which make it what 
it is he has had a large, if not a predominant, share." 
The Welsh are naturally proud of this man of their 
own race, who in spite of belonging to a people who 
are poetic rather than practical, dreamy, and religious 
rather than self-seeking, was able by forcefulness of 
character to become perhaps the most considerable 
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Welshman of his time. In 1880, he was elected 
M.P. for his native town ; was made a K.B. in 1885 ; 
and in 1896 had a baronetcy conferred upon him. As 
chief agent of the Marquis of Bute, managing-director 
of the Bute Docks, and Chairman of the Coal-owners' 
Association, his position was one of marked distinc- 
tion, and the evidence of his good work will long 
survive him. 

Turning to Swansea, the name of Vivian is con- 
spicuous in its local annals during the last half- 
century. Descended from an old Cornish family, 
the Vivians had for many years been settled at 
Singleton Abbey, Swansea, and there Henry Hussey 
Vivian was born in 1821. After being educated at 
Eton and Cambridge, Mr. Vivan entered with great 
energy into coal-mining and other enterprises in the 
neighbourhood of Swansea, and soon became known 
as an able, high-spirited public man. He was elected 
M.P. for Truro in 1852, and in 1857 was returned 
for Glamorganshire. His keen interest in the ex- 
pansion of the coal-trade, and his geological know- 
ledge, enabled him to advance the industries of South 
Wales very materially. In Parliament and out of it 
he was the consistent advocate of the claims of his 
native country, and rendered special service in con- 
nection with the framing of the coal clause in the 
Commercial Treaty with France. It was then that 
he startled the House of Commons by declaring that 
the coal-fields of South Wales were equal to supplying 
the whole requirements of the United Kingdom for 
five hundred years. He was made a baronet in 1882 ; 
and in 1893 was nominated to the peerage under the 
title of Baron Swansea. 

One of the prominent names in connection with 
the Midland colliery district is that of Mr. Emerson 
Bainbridge, M.P., who for the last thirty years has 
been actively engaged in mining-engineering. Born 
in 1845, at Eshott Hall, Northumberland ; educated 
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at Doncaster ; and serving his time as an engineer 
at the Marquis of Londonderry's collieries in the 
county of Durham ; he quickly made his mark in 
the profession he had chosen, obtaining special recog- 
nition for various contributions to the literature of 
the principal engineering societies. In 1870, Mr. 
Bainbridge was in charge of the Nunnery Collieries 
belonging to the Duke of Norfolk, at Sheffield, 
and when the undertaking was reorganized and the 
Nunnery Colliery Company was formed, Mr. Bain- 
bridge became the managing* director, and acquired 
a controlling interest Since then he has been asso- 
ciated with many of the chief colliery developments 
in the Midland coal-fields, and as Chairman of the 
Lancashire, Derbyshire, and East-Coast Railway, and 
of the Sheffield District Rail way, holds a distinguished 
place among the colliery capitalists of that prosperous 
region. As a mining-engineer, his work has been of a 
thoroughly practical character, and therefore success- 
ful, and as an employer he has always endeavoured 
to make the life of the workmen useful, honourable, 
and respectable. At Bolsover he has built a model 
village, providing comfortable houses at low rents for 
his workpeople, with allotment gardens, schools, club- 
room, a hospital, a savings bank, recreation grounds, 
and so on, and* the experiment is proving highly suc- 
cessful It is in such large-hearted methods as these 
that the condition of the collier can be best improved. 
Mr. Bainbridge is one of those practical philanthro- 
pists who believe in helping people to help themselves, 
and his good work at Bolsover in colony building, and 
at Sheffield, in connection with numerous religious 
and charitable institutions, shows him to be a man of 
noble aims. He believes, with Dean Swift, that " we 
must carry money in the head, not in the heart ; " 
that wealth is to be used as an agent for good, not 
as a god to worship. 

In the history of the great coal-fields and the lives 
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of the men who have been the most active in their 
working, we touch the lowest conditions of labour on 
the one hand, and some of the highest realizations 
of individual prosperity on the other. Some of the 
men whose careers have been referred to began life 
in the pit at a time when the collier was hardly 
treated like a human being. In Scotland, colliers 
were regarded as little more than slaves of the soil, 
until some coal-owner more humane than the rest 
took the collars off his slaves, because he found free 
labour more economical. When Whitefield spoke of 
converting the Indians, he was told to first try what 
he could do with the savages of the coal-pits. Wesley 
needed no urging in the matter, but went boldly 
among the miners of the north, and wrought great 
good. To begin with, mining was the most un- 
pleasant of all occupations, and only the poorest and 
lowest people could be got to work in the mines. 
Even within the memory of living men, pitmen and 
boys, and even pit-women, were compelled to toil 
under conditions utterly wretched and degrading; 
but, thanks to the growth of more enlightened ideas 
and the wise restriction enforced by later law-makers, 
the position of the coal-miner in the social scale has 
been improved and levelled up in line with that of 
the main body of our industrial workers. 

What sturdy stuff the men must have been made 
of who fought their way up from the humiliating 
and demoralizing servitude of those terrible days to 
places of honour and fortune I It seems almost 
incredible that men circumstanced as they were at 
the beginning could have the endurance and energy 
necessary to effect such a revolution. Brave they 
must have been as well as tough. It is the custom 
to call men of this stamp self-made ; as if there could 
be such a thing as a self-made man in one sphere of 
life any more than another. Every man, whether he 
be high-born or low-born, achieves distinction only 
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by what he himself accomplishes. He is self-made 
to that extent and no more. The late Francis Lieber 
said, "You might as well talk of a self-laid egg as 
a self-made man." Indeed, the reproach that once 
lurked in the term has almost died away. The man 
"who makes by force his merit known" is of the 
aristocracy of the race, let his starting-point be what 
it may. 

In the successful men of the coal-fields, another 
strong characteristic has been manifest. To rise at 
all they have had to be fighters. The coal-pit is the 
last place in the world into which a quiet-going youth, 
without self-assertion, ought to be put It is no place 
for men to wait patiently in for opportunities that 
will never come to such placid people. Opportuni- 
ties have to be made in coal-pits, and, indeed, in 
other walks of life. "All things come to the man 
who waits," is a poor motto to live by. That was 
Micawber's way, and it was only when he got tired 
of waiting, and boldly set forth to seek in another 
land for opportunities that never came to him while 
waiting at home, that he succeeded. The fortunate 
men of the mines forced themselves to the front 
through every obstacle. They could be patient when 
patience was able to serve them ; but could not wait 
in inaction. They knew better than that I think 
it was an American versifier who recently revised 
the waiting adage, bringing it into line with modern 
requirements in this wise : — 

" All things come to him who waits ; 
Bat a plan I know that's slicker— 
The man who hustles for what he wants 
Gets it a good sight quicker/' 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THROUGH COTTON-LAND AND FLAX-LAND 

The cotton manufacture is an adaptation from the 
Orient For thousands of years before England 
began to work up the fibre, the cotton plant had 
been cultivated in India, and elegant fabrics for 
clothing had been made therefrom. The merchants 
of Tyre and Alexandria, when those cities were in 
the height of their greatness, had traded in calicoes 
from Calicut, and had found a sale for the soft, 
pliant cloth in the markets of Southern Europe. 
In mediaeval days the Venetian traders also dealt 
largely in cotton, introducing it to more northern 
ports ; and it was then that the drapers of London 
began to make a speciality of this class of imported 
goods. 

But in spite of the favour with which calicoes 
were received in England, all attempts to introduce 
the manufacture of cotton goods into the country 
were frustrated until about two hundred and fifty 
years ago, when certain Huguenot refugees began to 
make cotton pieces in their humble cottages in 
London and other southern towns, and a few 
ingenious workers in Lancashire also took up the 
industry. Manchester was the first town of import- 
ance to become specially identified with the fabrica- 
tion of cotton. For a considerable time the fibre 
was only used in conjunction with other materials. 
Not until 1774, in fact, were stuffs made wholly of 
cotton permitted to be manufactured. 
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Writing in 1641, Lewis Roberts speaks of Man- 
chester men buying "cotton wool in London, that 
first comes from Cyprus or Smyrna, and at home 
work the same and perfect it into fustians, dimities, 
and other such stuffs, and then return it to London, 
where the same is vended and sold, and not seldom 
sent into foreign parts." But it was from India, 
through the agency of the East India Company, that 
the first supplies of the raw material were obtained 
in any noticeable quantity ; then Turkey and Asia 
Minor were drawn upon for the fibre ; and, later 
still, the West Indies began to engage profitably in 
cotton production. 

Everything was favourable to the creation of a 
great cotton industry in England. Nothing stood in 
the way except that stubborn British prejudice which 
has been a formidable stumbling-block to progress 
whenever an important industrial innovation has been 
projected. The manufacturers of woollens, worsteds, 
linens, and silks opposed it by every means in their 
power, legitimate or otherwise, and, being strong and 
influential, they succeeded in inducing Parliament to 
impose a duty, first; of threepence, then of sixpence, 
on every square yard of cotton made in the country. 
These prohibitive enactments greatly harassed the 
Huguenots of the South, but the men of Lancashire 
stealthily persisted in their operations until, in 172 1, 
a law was passed which seemed to put a stop to the 
cotton manufacture altogether. Every wearer of 
calico was rendered liable to a fine of £$, and every 
seller of the article to one of ^20. 

This was too serious a clog upon natural industrial 
expansion to be permitted to remain in force for 
long. It was against all principles of fair dealing, 
and a direct hindrance to progress. So the sturdy 
Northerners protested and agitated and made them- 
selves such a thorn in the sides of the Government 
that at last, in 1736, they obtained a relaxation of 
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the restrictions to the extent that cotton was allowed 
to be used as weft where linen formed the warp ; and 
it was not until forty years later, in 1774, that cotton 
was permitted to be utilized without restraint So 
that the British cotton manufacture is distinctly a 
modern institution. 

The transformation that followed was sudden and 
wonderful The new fibre was greedily seized upon 
by inventors and manufacturers, and in a very few 
years the cotton industry grew to enormous propor- 
tions. The difficulty was to get sufficient of the raw 
material to keep the spindles and looms of Lancashire 
going. The main portion of the supplies came from 
the West Indies, until an accidental circumstance 
transferred the base of supply to America. Certain 
royalist fugitives from the Southern States, while 
hiding in the Bahamas during the War of Independ- 
ence, had been attracted by the cotton cultivation 
that they saw going forward in the islands, and on 
returning to Georgia, in 1786, they took with them 
some seeds of the sea-island cotton-plant, which they 
set in the ground. These seeds came to early and 
perfect fruition, and at once established the fact that 
the Southern States of the New Republic were 
admirably adapted to the growth of this vegetable 
fibre. In a very few years after that the United 
States became and has since continued to be the 
chief provider of cotton. 

When once the men of Lancashire were free to 
manipulate and handle the cotton fibre without re- 
striction, they threw themselves with splendid energy 
into the development of the new industry, and soon 
began to make a marked impression upon the manu- 
facturing output of the country. Lancashire became 
the cotton centre of the world, and the Oriental races 
who had been producing calicoes in the same slow 
way for thousands of years had their ancient trade 
taken out of their hands. The Lancashire men could 
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afford to buy the raw material in countries thousands 
of miles distant, pay the cost of its transportation 
over seas to their northern mills, bear the expense of 
working the fibre up by new mechanical processes 
into daintier fabrics than had ever before been pro- 
duced from cotton, and, on the top of all this, could 
send the finished goods to the markets of the remote 
lands where they had originally purchased the raw 
fibre, and still sell their goods at a profit It was a 
rare triumph of manufacturing skill and business 
ability. Before a single cotton-trading transaction 
was complete, the operations connected therewith had 
nearly girdled the globe. 

Such a rapid extension of trade had never been 
known in the world's history as was witnessed in the 
county of the Red Rose during the first century of 
the unrestricted operation of its cotton industry. 
The old manual processes were superseded by 
wonderful mechanical contrivances ; steam-power in- 
creased the productive capacity of the spindles and 
looms ten-thousand fold; and the factory system 
organized the industry upon an economic basis that 
insured the maximum of production at a minimum 
of cost Such a field for fortune-making was thus 
opened up that the stories of the discoveries in the 
lands of gold and precious stones paled into insignifi- 
cance in comparison. From the fluffy fibre of the 
cotton herb, tilled in semi-tropical climates under 
primitive pastoral conditions, more wealth came to 
be amassed than in all the gold and diamond fields of 
the world. 

The " cotton lords " of Lancashire, from Humphrey 
Chetham downwards, have filled a prominent place 
in the country's industrial record. The Peels were 
among the first of the later race of princely cotton 
manufacturers — the race that sprung up with the 
first adoption of mechanical developments — and their 
factories at Bury, Tamworth, and other places gave 
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employment to over 15,000 workpeople in 1803. The 
founder of this great firm was Robert Peel, the father 
of the statesman of the same name. When young 
Peel arrived in Bury, it was with the intention of 
setting up in business there as a calico-printer ; but 
he was without capital, and had first of all to find 
a man who would advance sufficient money for a 
beginning. His father had refused him any aid 
whatever. Peel put up at the Black Bull, a decent 
sort of inn kept by a widow named Yates, who, as 
it turned out, had a son considerably older than Peel 
who was desirous of going into business. Yates had 
£500 at command, and with this sum operations 
were begun, and the firm of Peel and Yates was 
established. For years afterwards Peel lodged with 
Yates, paying him eight shillings a week for board 
and accommodation, and ultimately married Yates's 
daughter. The success of the firm was phenomenal. 
In 1797, Peel and Yates contributed £10,000 to the 
Government to help in tiding over the Bank crises, 
and in 1800 Peel was created a baronet, dying a 
few years later leaving a fortune of over £3,000,000. 

Another great name of the early cotton days was 
that of John Rylands, to whose energy and business 
tact the present firm of Rylands and Son, Ltd., 
owes its prosperity. At eighteen years {of age he 
joined his brother Joseph in a small manufacturing 
concern in Wigan, undertaking the work of soliciting 
orders, which entailed his travelling on horseback 
through North Wales, Cheshire, Shropshire, Yorkshire 
and Lancashire, carrying his patterns about in his 
saddle-bags. His father, who was a draper at St 
Helens, came into the firm later on, bringing ad- 
ditional capital with him, and the extensions that 
subsequently took place were gigantic They built 
mills in various parts of the cotton districts, and in 
Manchester erected a warehouse of eight stories, 
covering an area of seven acres. John Rylands was 
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the master-spirit in the development of this huge 
undertaking, and lived to see the business expand 
from the smallest proportions to a time when the 
firm employed over 12,000 workpeople. He died in 
1889, in the ninetieth year of his age, and preserved 
his faculties in exceptional activity to the end. He 
was a man of few words, and had a great dislike 
to useless talk, as all men of action have. Courteous 
he was always, but far too busy a man to allow 
himself to be drawn into wordy argument One 
day, it is related, a traveller called upon him, and was 
opening up his budget with a great flow of verbal 
commendation, when Mr. Rylands stopped him. * My 
young man, 11 he said, "if you can afford to waste 
your words, I can't afford to waste my time ; it is 
very precious — worth, in fact, nearly a guinea a 
minute. Good day ! " 

Taking up the Rylands enterprise in its more 
recent developments, it will be interesting to refer 
to the career of Mr. Reuben Spencer, one of the 
directors of Rylands and Sons, Limited, who died in 
May, 1901. Born at Belper, in Derbyshire, in 1830, 
Mr. Spencer went to Manchester while a boy, and 
after working for a twelvemonth in an accountant's 
office, obtained a modest position in the office of 
Rylands and Sons. Brought under the influence of 
John Rylands he soon began to shape his career 
upon the healthy and inspiring model of his master, 
and worked to such good purpose that it has been 
said of him that, next to its founder, no one con- 
tributed more conspicuously to the success of the 
firm than he, and his admission to a partnership in 
1878, after twenty-nine years' service, was a practical 
recognition of the great value of his work. 

Mr. Spencer's business jubilee was oelebrated in 
February, 1897, and on that occasion he was prompted 
to express certain views upon life and conduct which, 
coming from such a source, are of great value. " At 
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no time," he said, "whether in youth or manhood, 
whether as servant, partner, or director, have I been 
charged with want of attention to business, with 
a want of punctuality, or with a desire to shirk 
responsibility. I never allowed my expenditure to 
exceed my income ; never gave myself to gambling 
or trying to secure another man's money without 
giving labour of some kind for it ; and never since 
I left my home did I forget the duties of a child 
to a parent, or, according to my light and my under- 
standing, the duties of a parent to a child. To Mr. 
Rylands — near to whom I worked for many; long 
years, and from whose inspiring words and fine - 
business example I gained so much — my indebted- 
ness is greater than I can express." 

Mr. Spencer's further autobiographical remarks 
are especially worthy of note as indicating the means 
and measure of his success. " I came into this city 
more than fifty years ago," he said. " I had no par- 
ticularly favourable surroundings. It was not my 
lot to be born in a noble or wealthy house. I was 
not helped by wealthy friends or parents. My special 
wealth was a fair education and a sound mind in 
a healthy body. I never ill-used the latter by bad 
habits, except it was by working very long hours, 
and for many years in a terribly bad atmosphere, in 
our old offices. When I entered the business, the 
house was comparatively small. We had then less 
than a hundred employes in the warehouse. We 
have now 1200 in the Manchester warehouse, and 
about 1000 in London and Liverpool, with 10,000 in 
our various works, or a total of about 12,000. We 
had, when I started, three or four travellers. Now we 
have seventy, at least, besides our foreign agents. 
We have to-day the greatest textile house in the 
world, and I claim to have had a modest influence 
and share in the building of it. I had a magnificent 
example." 
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The secret of Mr. Spencer's success was his 
whole-souled allegiance to a high example. He saw 
John Rylands accomplish great things by worthiness 
of aim, untiring industry, and unimpeachable business 
integrity, and to the best of his ability he walked in 
the steps of his master. The good example was an 
inspiration to him, as it was to many others who 
came after John Rylands and aided in the develop- 
ment of the business. Few finer instances of the 
force of example are to be found in modern com- 
mercial life. But it is the same in every sphere of 
labour; success is largely a matter of imitating or 
neglecting a meritorious example. Such examples 
are not far to seek. In the life that we see around 
us, in the good deeds of which the stories of the great 
dead abound, in every field where success has been 
won and is to be won again, noble examples present 
themselves like guiding-stars to show us the way we 
should go. The man who sets himself to follow a 
lofty example has something tangible to reverence 
and worship, and with the whole world to choose his 
ideal from there is little excuse for a neglect of this 
most useful of all practical teaching. In our recog- 
nition of example, deeds always speak louder than 
words. John Rylands was never weary of well-doing ; 
but, as we have seen, he had no time to waste upon 
idle words. Precept is good, but example is better ; 
the former talks, the latter acts ; and the lesson that 
is conveyed to the mind by physical action or ex- 
perience is far more forcible than that which comes 
before us only by verbal picture. 

Turning back to the earlier days of the cotton 
industry, we come upon an interesting story, the scene 
of which is laid at Todmorden, which, in 1780, was 
a small hamlet lying on the borderland of Yorkshire 
and Lancashire, at the foot of the Blackstone Edge 
range of hills. At Todmorden in those days lived 
Joshua Fielden, who made a living partly by farming 
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a bit of land and partly by weaving woollen cloth at 
a hand-loom that he had in his house. He used to 
walk to Halifax market and back every week to 
offer his cloth for sale, and thought little of the 
twenty-four miles of rugged, hilly road he had to 
traverse each time ; and so he might have gone on 
in his quiet, unambitious way had he not begun to 
hear such wonderful tales of the growth of the cotton 
trade. These stories impressed him so much that, 
after considerable deliberation, he decided upon relin- 
quishing, not only his cloth-weaving business, but his 
farming, and setting up as a spinner of cotton. At 
first he contented himself with hand-spinning. He 
had five sons and four daughters, and he put them 
to the business as they grew old enough to take part 
in it Three one-storied cottages were converted 
into a factory to begin with ; then, as orders increased, 
another story was added ; and so they went on 
until, after a few years of careful plodding, they were 
in a position to build a mill of five stories, and to 
avail themselves of steam-power. And now the 
Fieldens began to count for something in the cotton 
world. Father and sons were indefatigable workers. 
Early and late they were industriously employed. 
Their hearts were in the business, and they were 
ambitious. Each of the sons took charge of a 
separate department, while the father assumed the 
general direction of affairs. Joshua (the son) looked 
after the mechanics' shop, James managed the 
spinning and weaving, Thomas established himself 
in the warehouse they had found it necessary to open 
in Manchester, and John had the onerous duties of 
buying the raw material and of settling the manufac- 
tured cloth imposed upon him. John and his father 
used to walk to Manchester market and back every 
Tuesday, a distance of forty miles. It was their 
custom to leave Todmorden at four o'clock in the 
morning, and after spending the main part of the day 
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in doing business they would start back to walk to 
Todmorden, arriving there about midnight. From 
ten years of age, John, who became the master-spirit 
of the enterprise, was actively engaged in the busi- 
ness. The father died at 181 1 ; and a few years later 
the firm adopted the title of Fielden Brothers ; and 
in course of time these men became prominent among 
the "cotton lords" of the North, and exercised a 
great influence. Factory after factory was added to 
the original mill, and Todmorden village grew to be 
Todmorden town, with many thousands of inhabi- 
tants, who were mostly employed by the Fieldens. 

The founder of the firm was a Quaker and a 
Tory ; the sons espoused the political views ex- 
pounded by Cobbett, causing their father to declare 
that his five sons were "as arrant Jacobins as any 
in the kingdom." They proved themselves able and 
worthy men, none the less, and John Fielden, the 
third son, was returned to Parliament as one of the 
first members for Oldham, after the passing of 
the Reform Bill of 1832, having for his colleague 
none other than Cobbett himself. John Fielden 
gained a great name among the philanthropists of 
his day, and the good work that he did in helping 
forward the ten-hours' movement for the protection 
of overworked factory hands made him famous. All 
through that stern fight, he stood side by side with 
Richard Oastler, Lord Shaftesbury, and the other 
champions of the cause, and the name of " Honest 
John Fielden," as he was styled, became known 
through the length and breadth of the land. His 
zeal for the relief of oppressed toilers was as great as 
his zeal for his business. He spoke and wrote un- 
ceasingly for the movement, and it was he who had 
charge of the Ten-Hours' Bill when it was finally 
passed, in 1847, He died two years later, universally 
regretted. His three sons succeeded him in the 
direction of the business, and at one time the 
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influence of the Fielden Brothers was so powerful in 
the commercial world that they and their partners 
in New York, in consultation with the Barings, the 
Browns, and the Rothschilds, settled the rate of 
exchange on the incoming of every mail The 
present members of the Fielden family are men of 
social distinction, and the gigantic undertaking which 
still bears the old name at Todmorden continues to 
be carried on with splendid success. The good ex- 
ample of the founder of the firm has not been lost 
upon his successors. 

There was born at Ballymena, in Ireland, in 1874, 
a boy who in later years was to wield a great power 
in the world of cotton. This was William Brown, 
the son of Alexander Brown, a linen-trader. After 
receiving a sound education at a Yorkshire school, 
William Brown, at the age of sixteen, was called upon 
to accompany his family to the United States, the 
father having decided upon establishing a linen-house 
in Baltimore. The enterprise prospered beyond 
expectation. At first, the Browns confined themselves 
to linens exclusively, sending this class of goods to 
merchants in England, and receiving in return such 
British commodities as were sure of a ready sale in 
and around Baltimore. After a few years, they 
resolved to take advantage of the developments then 
going forward in the cotton trade, and began to ship 
raw cotton to Liverpool This experiment proved so 
profitable that it led to a great extension of business, 
including the opening of branch concerns in Phila- 
delphia and New York. The demand for cotton 
increased at such a rate that, in 1808, Alexander 
Brown thought it advisable to send his son William 
to control affairs at the Liverpool end ; and thus it 
came about that, after a sojourn of eight years on the 
American side, William Brown returned to England, 
and established himself in the city on the Mersey for 
the rest of his days as a merchant. 
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For men of coolness and sound judgment the time 
was opportune for business, but risky in the extreme 
for such as judged only from the surface of things. 
In spite of the steady progress that was being made, 
the business fluctuations were great, panics frequent, 
and financial derangements sudden. It required great 
tact and foresight to avoid losses. William Brown, 
young as he was, possessed these qualities, and soon 
acquired a name on the Liverpool Exchange for one 
of the shrewdest operators. He was bold at the right 
time, and never took desperate risks. Although 
cotton formed his leading commodity, he took all 
descriptions of merchandise under his wing, and it 
required many ships to convey between England and 
America the various cargoes that represented his 
trading. In connection with his commission trans* 
actions he gradually accepted the position of banker 
to many of his customers. On the one hand, traders 
who transmitted goods through him would occasion- 
ally borrow money from him on account of them, 
and on the other hand, sometimes they would leave 
large sums in his hands at interest, and draw it out 
according to their requirements. Thus the firm of 
Brown, Shipley, and Company came to be organized 
on direct financial lines, and has ever since 
continued to flourish and expand in its business 
operations. In 1836, it is said that £10,000,000 
passed through Mr. Brown's hands — a large sum for 
those days — and he surprised his friends by pur- 
chasing the Marquis of Hastings's Brandon estate for 
£80,000. Then, in 1837, there occurred a great 
financial crisis ; banks were failing in all directions, 
and the Browns found themselves with £750,000 
worth of protested bills on their hands. Collapse 
seemed inevitable. But William Brown had not yet 
exhausted the resources of his brain, though the 
resources of his purse were perilously near being run 
out He posted up to London, obtained an interview 
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with the Directors of the Bank of England, told them 
his exact position, and placed himself unreservedly in 
their hands. They responded by placing a loan of 
£2,000,000 at his disposal. Thus fortified, Mr. Brown 
went back to Liverpool, and his difficulties were soon 
at an end. Within six months he had paid back all 
he had borrowed with interest, without having to call 
upon the Bank to advance more than a million. 
Prosperity never failed him again, but he went on 
from success to success, extending his business con- 
nection, and accumulating wealth, until, in 1844, he 
resolved to take matters easier and leave the brunt of 
the business burden to be borne by younger shoulders. 
It was in this year that he stood for Parliament for 
South Lancashire, but was defeated. Two years 
later, however, the same constituency elected him, 
and thenceforward for thirteen years he retained the 
seat and made a very acceptable member. On the 
occasion of his first candidature, Mr. Cobden said of 
him, " If any of you know what a bale of cotton is, 
you are only one remove from a near acquaintance 
with Mr. Brown, who has in his hands one-sixth part 
of the trade between this country and the United 
States. There is hardly a wind that blows, or a tide 
that flows in the Mersey, that does not bring a ship 
freighted with cotton, or some other costly com- 
modity, for Mr. Brown's house; and not a lorry in 
the streets, but what is destined to carry cloth or 
other commodities consigned to the care of Mr. Brown, 
to be shipped to America, China, or other parts of 
the world.' Mr. Brown showed great public spirit in 
1856, when the relations between Lord Palmerston's 
Government and that of the United States became 
strained, consequent on the dismissal of Mr. Crampton, 
the British representative at Washington, for having 
taken part in the organization of an American legion 
for service in the Crimea. It was largely owing to 
Mr. Brown's mediation that a rupture between the 
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two countries was at that time prevented. Mr. Brown, 
who was created a baronet, died in 1864, at the age 
of 79, having left behind him a memorable name, 
both as a trader of rigid integrity and as a philan- 
thropist. The Brown Free Public Library and 
Museum at Liverpool, on which he spent not less 
than £40,000, forms an enduring monument to his 
goodness of heart. 

Contemporary with William Brown, and, like him, 
of Irish parentage, was Alexander Henry, the founder 
of the great firm of A. and S. Henry and Company. 
He came from America in 1804, where he had been 
engaged in business with an uncle of the same name, 
who had been highly successful as a merchant in 
Philadelphia. Alexander Henry's great aim when he 
started business as a cotton-merchant in Manchester 
was to bring the United States and England into 
closer commercial relations, and he and his brother 
Samuel, who became partner with him, directed their 
efforts specially to this end. It was not long before 
they had an extensive and profitable connection with 
the chief cities of the North- American continent, and 
for many years Alexander Henry was one of the 
hardest working and most energetic business men in 
the north of England. He crossed the Atlantic 
more than thirty times before the era of steamships, 
and made such a name for himself that he was often 
alluded to as the father of the English trade with 
America. Indefatigable, keen, shrewd, he did not 
allow many business opportunities to slip by him, 
and in time the firm of A. and S. Henry grew to be 
the leading house of its class in the country. Mr. 
Samuel Henry had the misfortune to lose his life in 
a terrible shipping disaster in 1840, when the Lex- 
ington steamship, while on the way from New York 
to Providence, was destroyed by fire. Other partners 
were afterwards taken into the firm, and Mr. Alexander 
Henry, in 1846, was returned to Parliament, along 
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with Mr. William Brown, for South Lancashire ; but, 
although he gave considerable time to Parliamentary 
duties, he never relaxed his interest in the great 
business which he had been mainly instrumental in 
creating, keeping himself in daily touch with the firm's 
affairs and exercising a controlling influence to the 
time of his death, in 1862. 

The firm of A. and S. Henry and Company is 
still one of the largest in the kingdom, later partners 
having succeeded in sustaining the fame and emin- 
ence of position of the concern. The Henrys did not 
confine their operations to the cotton trade altogether, 
even in Alexander Henry's time, and to-day they 
have important branches in all the chief seats of 
industry — at Leeds, where they engage in the heavy 
woollen trade ; in Huddersfield, where they have com- 
mand of the fancy-cloth industry ; in Bradford, where 
they are in touch with the makers of worsted goods ; 
in Belfast, where their dealings in linen are on a large 
scale; and in Glasgow, where they possess a sound 
footing in the Scottish textile trades. A dozen or 
more names might be mentioned of men of high 
eminence who have risen from obscurity to fame 
through their connection with this firm ; but perhaps 
the example that is most to our present purpose 
is that of the late Sir Henry Mitchell, of Bradford, 
who for many years was at the head of the Bradford 
branch of the firm of A. and S. Henry and Company. 

Henry Mitchell started life as a bookkeeper for 
a firm of manufacturers, and was afterwards engaged 
with the firm of Fison and Company. Then, in 1848, 
he was offered the position of buyer for the Bradford 
house of A. and S. Henry and Company. So diligent, 
painstaking, and trustworthy did he prove that in 
1852 he was made a partner, and from that time 
down to his death in 1893 may be said to have been 
the ruling spirit of this branch of the firm's business. 
It has been given to few men to command more 
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respect than was accorded to Henry Mitchell. One 
of the most modest and unassuming of men, he yet 
possessed a quiet force, combined with great dignity 
of character, that seemed to impel him in the right 
direction. He was a man of clear judgment, im- 
mense business knowledge, and, above all, a hard 
worker. Both in his public and in his private life his 
record was unimpeachable. He filled the position of 
Mayor of Bradford in 1874-5, was President of the 
Bradford Chamber of Commerce for many years, and 
was chiefly responsible for the erection and endowment 
of the Bradford Technical College, which was opened 
by his Majesty, then Prince of Wales, in 1882. For 
his services to trade generally he received the honour 
of knighthood, and higher distinctions could have 
been his had he been anxious for such recognition. 
He was frequently solicited to allow himself to be 
put in nomination for a seat in Parliament, but 
resolutely refused. There were two things in life 
to which he was devotedly attached — business and 
religion — and for anything that separated him from 
these he had no desire. The trade of Bradford, and 
more particularly the business of his own firm, owes 
much to his untiring, and always well-directed, efforts ; 
and to the Wesleyan body, of which he was a pro- 
minent, hard-working, high-principled member, he con- 
tributed in his modest, manly way, such effective service 
as will long be remembered. In Sir Henry Mitchell 
we had one of the most striking examples of modern 
days of a man making purity of life and sincere piety 
harmonize with a business success of the highest 
order. That such realizations are possible to-day, 
when the strife is more keen and contentious than 
ever in the world of trade, is gratifying proof that 
a good life is the best life, no matter what a man's 
calling or aspirations may be. Sir Henry Mitchell 
was not a brilliant man, but he was in all things 
sincere. Flattery had no part in his composition. 
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It was an art that his sincerity unfitted him for ; he 
was neither receptive to it or capable of using it 
Always patient, polite, and considerate, those who 
did not know him well sometimes mistook these 
qualities for weaknesses, whereas they were as a tower 
of strength to him, calling forth reverence and affec- 
tion in those who had intimate dealings with him. 
To him " 'twas only noble to be good," and few men 
have ever lived closer to this ideal than he. He 
was the Bayard of modern business men, and in 
achieving for others had the satisfaction of also achiev- 
ing for himself in an eminent degree. 

The story of John Horrocks of Preston, one of 
the greatest names in the history of the cotton manu- 
facture, is deserving of brief recapitulation, and is 
not so widely known as it ought to be. Years ago, 
" Horrocks's cotton " was a name that good house- 
wives swore by, and is probably as famed to-day; 
but, away from Lancashire, not many know who 
Horrocks was, or why his cotton came to be more 
celebrated than the cottons of other makers. Hor- 
rocks, however, is entitled to a place of distinction 
because of his being one of the first men to aim 
at producing a special class of cotton cloth of uniform 
and thoroughly reliable quality. While others con- 
cerned themselves mainly with the quantity of cotton 
they could sell, he devoted his energies to obtaining, 
first of all, a reputation for the quality of his goods, 
knowing well that when that was accomplished the 
demand for quantity would be sure to follow* 

John Horrocks was the son of a quarryman, and 
was born at Edgeworth, near Bolton. When old 
enough to work, his father employed him to help 
in the making and selling of millstones, and John 
continued in that occupation for some time. He was 
an observant young man, however, and when he saw 
what a hold the cotton trade was getting in the towns 
and villages around him, he was eager to try his 
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fortune in the new industry. He proceeded 
cautiously at the outset, buying a few spinning- 
frames, which he had put up in a corner of his father's 
offices, and working them only in the time he could 
spare from his stone-chipping. But in a very short 
time he found cotton-spinning the more remunera- 
tive of his two occupations. His ambition was to 
produce a yarn that would do him credit " Quality " 
was the motto that he worked to, then and always, 
and to that leading principle he steadfastly adhered 
throughout his entire career. He took care that his 
machines were the best that could be had, and, after 
that, was determined that the yarn they spun should 
be the best that those machines could produce. Mr. 
Horrocks made journeys on horseback every now 
and then for the purpose of selling his yarn, and at 
Preston made the acquaintance of Mr. John Watson, 
the owner of the only cotton factory in the town at 
that period, who for a time proved to be one of his 
best customers. All went well between them until 
one day Mr. Watson objected to pay the price that 
young Horrocks asked, and the latter was so annoyed 
that he declared the mill-owner should not have any 
more Horrocks yarns at any price. Furthermore, the 
ardent young spinner threatened to become a thorn 
in Watson's side by beginning manufacturing cotton 
on his own account in Preston ; and in the next year 
he carried his threat out, and started manufacturing 
in a small way, for the first time realizing the 
advantage of working up his own produce. He gave 
his yarn out to weavers in the town, and began to 
employ quite a number of hands. Before he had 
been at work a year in Preston, he found his little 
mill much too small for him, and, with the assistance 
of a local banker, proceeded to build a new factory 
of larger dimensions. The next year a further exten- 
sion was necessary, for, true to his original aim, John 
Horrocks had worked so resolutely for quality of 
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product that Horrocks's longcloths obtained a reputa- 
tion far and wide, creating a demand that it was 
almost impossible to cope with. But there was good 
profit in the business, and in time Mr. Horrocks was 
able to build other factories, until he had five 
separate mills in different parts of the town. John 
Horrocks was a born business man — a business man, 
moreover, with a strong principle. He was plain 
and blunt, given to express his thoughts without 
polish or circumlocution ; but he was straight and 
thorough, and as free from artifice as it was possible 
to be. In his intercourse with his workpeople, he 
was always kindly where kindness would avail ; but 
when it was necessary for him to assert his position 
and authority, he was equal to the occasion. Gentle 
as a lamb in his ordinary demeanour, his quarry ex- 
perience had taught him that it would be folly to hew 
millstones with a feather, so that when obstinacy or 
insubordination required to be dealt with he could be 
as fierce as a lion. Without educational advantages, 
he possessed natural gifts that enabled him, by high 
and steadfast purpose, to achieve fame and fortune 
with extraordinary rapidity. He was elected M.P. 
for Preston, but he did not live long to enjoy his 
honours, dying at the early age of thirty-six, leaving 
for the inheritance of his two sons a considerable 
fortune. 

John Horrocks believed in and practised the good 
old-fashioned virtues of punctuality, truthfulness, and 
industry. On one occasion, a meeting of local com- 
missioners had been called for ten o'clock. Mr. 
Horrocks was there to the minute, but the town- 
clerk did not turn up until half-past ten. " Palmer," 
said Mr. Horrocks, " have you a watch ? " " Yes, a 
capital one," was the reply. " I'll show it to you." 
"Well, and what time is it now by it?" inquired 
the manufacturer. "Half-past ten," answered the 
town-clerk. "Just so," added Mr. Horrocks, " but this 
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meeting was called for ten o'clock, and you are not 
here until half-past. Remember that servants should 
be punctual, whether their masters are or not. You 
may miss a meal, your rest, or your pleasure, but you 
should never be unpunctual to an engagement." 

Among the many notable and clever business 
men who were afterwards members of the firm 
founded by John Horrocks may be mentioned 
Thomas Miller, who died in 1805, leaving a fortune 
of half a million ; and Edward Hermon, who, from 
being a clerk in the firm's London office, rose to the 
position of partner in 1861, and was M.P. for Preston 
from 1868 to the time of his death in 1881. The 
history of this firm affords still another instance of 
the solidity of a business enterprise that has been 
built upon the firm foundations of honesty, integrity, 
and high moral purpose. When once such founda- 
tions have been laid, the superstructure generally 
remains intact for many generations. The principles 
established by the founder become sacred traditions 
that are unswervingly adhered to, and success follows 
upon success as long as faith in those traditions 
remains. 

To Ireland at the present day belongs the chief 
position in the flax manufacture. Leeds has been 
very active in this industry, the mills of the Marshalls 
there being for many years among the finest in- 
dustrial establishments in the country. Dundee, also, 
where the Baxters obtained such a firm footing in 
this special trade, has figured largely in the production 
of linen goods. The linen capital of the kingdom, 
however, is undoubtedly Belfast, in and around which 
thriving city the fabrication of flax has for a long 
period being extensively carried on. Ulster may be 
said to be the home of the flax plant, the grateful 
blue blossoms of which give such beauty to the 
summer fields, affording a pleasing relief to the many 
acres of meadows carpeted with the snow-white linens 
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which the factories have worked up from the pictur- 
esque plant 

The Irish flax trade has produced many notable 
commercial magnates who have risen to eminence by 
years of earnest application to the improvement of 
this interesting industry. A score of names might 
be selected from this centre, each of which would 
practically tell the same story of wealth earned by 
zealous and honest endeavour ; but, perhaps, as illus- 
trating more particularly the social and philanthropic 
side of industrial effort among the mills of Ulster, it 
will be sufficient if we take as a leading example the 
well-known enterprise of the Bessbrook Company, at 
Bessbrook, a manufacturing village some thirty miles 
distant from the linen metropolis. 

Bessbrook is close to Newry, and stands in a pic- 
turesque situation in a hilly stretch of country. The 
founder of the industrial colony erected here was Mr. 
John G. Richardson, a wealthy member of the Society 
of Friends, who in 1847 purchased some 6000 acres 
of land at Bessbrook. Mr. Richardson had two 
special objects in view ; one was to create a successful 
industry, the other to establish a working village 
where the conditions of labour and the general social 
environment should be the best obtainable. Having 
built his factories, Mr. Richardson proceeded to lay 
out his model village, which was a more difficult 
matter. In regard to the mills, what he mainly had 
to do was to follow the example of neighbouring 
manufacturers ; but when it came to the erection of 
streets, houses, public buildings, schools, and so forth, 
he was restricted very much to his own ideals. There 
was to be no public-house, no pawn-shop, no police- 
man. What he aimed at was to get together an 
order-loving, self-respecting community, the members 
of which would be glad to perform their daily labour 
in a healthy atmosphere, and, when the work of the 
day was done, enjoy themselves in recreations and 
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studies that would tend to promote their personal 
happiness and well-being. Some of Mr. Richardson's 
friends scoffed at his notion, which they regarded as 
Utopian and impracticable ; but the worthy Quaker 
went on with his good work, not only building roomy 
cottages for the workpeople, but chapels, libraries, 
schools, a town-hall, and other institutions devised 
for their aid. Shops were put up to meet all the 
requirements of the people, and about 300 acres of 
land to the north of the town was set apart as a farm, 
the milk and other produce of which was to be wholly 
for the benefit of the Bessbrookians. Allotment 
gardens were also laid out, the tenant of each house 
having a share in them. It was a noble social ex- 
periment, and resulted, as high aims invariably do, 
in a high realization. Workers were not difficult to 
find. Those who had imagined that Irish flax 
employes would not accept labour with the restric- 
tions imposed were mistaken. They were only too 
eager, and it must have been gratifying indeed to 
Mr. Richardson, as old age crept upon him, to witness 
the successful working out both of his moral and 
industrial systems. The Bessbrook factories became 
famous in the land, and, with increased prosperity, 
have since been carried on by the Bessbrook Com- 
pany, which at Bessbrook and elsewhere employ 
several thousand workpeople under conditions which 
are highly conducive to their comfort, and with 
results to the firm that speak convincingly of the 
wisdom of the policy they have adopted. 

This brings us to the consideration of the relations 
between employers and employed. Ordinarily, those 
relations are regarded as a simple matter of buying 
and selling, not of interdependence. The employer 
buys the services of his workmen at an agreed-upon 
rate, which may be a matter of special bargain, or of 
specified marked rate; and so long as on the one 
side there is efficient service and on the other regular 
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pay, it is presumed that all necessary obligations 
have been fulfilled. But there ought to be something 
more than this, and it is clear from the results that 
have generally attended any sincere attempt to estab- 
lish closer links of connection, in which higher social 
principles have sought to be brought into play, it 
has been to the advantage, material as well as moral, 
of both masters and men. The master who sets out 
on his ascent towards success with an honest desire 
to make the lot of his servants as comfortable and 
happy as the terms of employment will admit of, 
strikes a successful point at once. He satisfies his 
conscience, which lightens his steps, and at the same 
time he secures the regard of the workers, which 
insures a more cheerful, and consequently a better 
service. Every good act makes for prosperity. 
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CHAPTER XV 

ALONG THE HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF FINANCE 

In no kind of enterprise is the old adage " money 
makes money" more powerfully illustrated than in 
the profession of banking, in which a man makes 
money for himself mainly by the handling of other 
people's money. Since money was there have been 
bankers of one kind or another. When once there 
was a medium of exchange established, a separate 
agent, whose business it was to take charge of the 
money, became a necessity. Bankers and money- 
lenders were the result ; and from days long before 
the appearance of the money-changers in the Temple 
of Jerusalem, the financial agent — by whatever name 
he has been called — banker, broker, treasurer, or 
financier — has flourished. 

Trading in money has always been a calling of 
considerable distinction in its higher forms, as it has 
been one of reproach and contempt in its lower 
aspects. As a provider of the u sinews of war " and 
" the sinews of trade," the banker is the confidant, 
helper, and counsellor of kings, governments, and all 
who buy and sell. Without his support and counte- 
nance resources would remain undeveloped, and credit 
would be a mere matter of individual trust rather 
than of broad business dealing. 

The business of money-handling was, to begin 
with, one that only men of high character and wealth 
could engage in. None other could have inspired 
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confidence. From the many small streams that 
flowed into their coffers, large reserves of capital, that 
would otherwise have been uselessly hoarded, were 
accumulated and set afloat again through the various 
avenues of trade, to its great enrichment The re- 
sponsibility of repayment to the customer, with 
interest according to bargain, rested with the banker, 
but so long as he provided adequately for that, he 
was at liberty to use the money entrusted to him for 
making more money as he thought best Thus it was 
always possible to find men of eminence among 
bankers, and from century to century, from the days 
of the de' Medicis and the Fuggers to the Rothschilds 
and the Morgans of our own time, the kings of finance 
have been a remarkable brood. 

We will confine our studies of money-handlers to 
men of recent times, and endeavour to describe the 
means by which the greatest of modern financiers 
have attained their success. The conditions of bank- 
ing have considerably changed since Addison, writing 
in 171 1, of the Bank of England, then only seventeen 
years old, said : " In one of my late rambles I looked 
into the great hall where the bank is kept, and was 
not a little pleased to see the directors, secretaries, 
and clerks, with all the other members of that worthy 
corporation, ranged in their several stations, according 
to the part they act in that just and regular economy." 
A thousand banks now exist where only one existed 
in the time of the Spectator^ and the boundaries of 
finance have been extended in all directions by the 
establishing of exchanges in the leading cities for the 
handling of stocks and shares. There are more for- 
tunes won and lost on the stock exchanges of the 
world in a day in these times than were won and lost 
in a year a century ago. The world of money-making 
has been widened so enormously, the enterprises 
and undertakings in which money is sunk have in- 
creased so largely, and there are so many more people 
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engaged in speculation of every sort, that the rulers 
of the money world are almost as numerous as ordi- 
nary captains of industry. 

The world of money-manipulation comprises 
several distinct classes — bankers, who are still an 
exalted and exclusive body, and whose ranks are not 
over easily entered; financiers, who as company- 
handlers, promoters, and general speculators, are the 
buccaneers and adventurers on the sea of speculation ; 
the stock and share gamblers ; and the money-lenders 
of the usurer class. 

In the modern banking world, the Rothschilds are 
the most distinguished family. For the best part of 
a century they have been concerned in mighty 
financial transactions. At least five bearers of this 
famous name — two in London, two in Paris, and one 
in Vienna — have by their operations been enabled to 
accumulate large fortunes, and many wonderful 
stories have been related concerning the brilliant 
moves and exciting adventures of which they have 
been the heroes. 

It was the founder of the house of Rothschild, the 
wily Meyer Amschel of Frankfort, who bequeathed to 
his descendants in addition to a huge fortune, a batch 
of maxims for their guidance in money-making. 
These maxims, after having been acted upon for 
generations, presumably, by such descendants, were 
not long since given forth to the world by the late 
Alphonse de Rothschild, and, as the sayings of a 
mighty financier and man of business, are worth 
referring to, if only for the sake of pointing out that 
they afford supplementary testimony from a weighty 
quarter to the time-honoured, but not always business- 
honoured, truth that " Honesty is the best policy." 
Says the old banker, " Maintain your integrity as a 
sacred thing," * Never tell business lies," u Sacrifice 
money rather than principle;" all repetitions of 
truths that are as old as the Bible, but never too old 
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to be enforced, for honesty is the business man's true 
rock of faith, if he will but stick to it. " Honesty is 
as essential to getting on in business as it is to getting 
to heaven," says an American writer, with charac- 
teristic emphasis. Other wise-saws of old Rothschild 
refer to method more particularly: "Carefully ex- 
amine every detail of your business," " Be prompt in 
everything," "Take time to consider, but decide 
positively," and " Dare to go forward." 

These form an important quartet of practical 
axioms, as valuable in their way as the advice of 
Polonious to his son. The man who knows the 
details of his business knows how to utilize the 
forces at his command to the greatest advantage ; 
the man who is prompt is an economizer both of time 
and money, and sets an example to his men that is 
followed to his own advantage ; the man who looks 
before he leaps, but when he has decided to leap 
does it with all his might, goes the farthest ; and the 
man who sees the way that duty points him, and 
advances fearlessly, makes the shortest work of his 
obstacles. "Bear troubles patiently," is another of 
the banker's utterances, bespeaking the wisdom which 
comes only by experience. The man who is im- 
patient under troubles has generally a larger share 
of such burdens than other people ; he nurses them 
instead of throwing them off, and before he has done 
with one another is upon him. An impatient spirit 
is a favourite roosting-place for troubles. The man 
who is always shirking troubles, and never facing 
them, had better not aspire to business responsi- 
bilities ; he may make a good servant, but he is too 
weak for a master. There is another Rothschildian 
motto that bears both on the practical side of life 
and on the formation of character. It is ; " Make no 
useless acquaintances." The selfish man of business 
would construe this as meaning that you are not to 
make friends of those who cannot give you worldly 
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help ; but it has a wider application ; the banker 
doubtless included in his list of " useless acquaint- 
ances" such men as would waste your time in 
frivolous talk, empty pleasures, or vain pursuits ; 
and had in his mind the antithesis of this class — 
the "useful acquaintance" — who, even though he 
may borrow your money and never be able to repay, 
can speak lofty things with earnestness, and brace 
your intellect as well as encourage your business 
aspirations. The worthy banker may also have had 
in his eye the " useful woman," who means so much 
to a man as a steadying influence. Such a woman 
is she who can frankly tell you your faults, and 
make you see them and amend them. The man 
who is made to see that he has got to do something 
" worth while " before he can gain the attachment 
of a woman who is " worth while," is more likely to 
succeed than the man who cannot be made to feel 
like this. One more plum from Rothschild's garden 
of maxims, and we will pass on. " Never appear more 
than you are," he wrote. There are men of the 
present day who would join issue with the banker at 
this point ; but he was right They would say that 
the world is ever ready to take you at your own 
valuation, that appearances count more than moral 
worth, and that in a world of pretence you must 
pretend with the rest or you invite failure. Such 
sentiments are so many mockeries. The men who 
have succeeded have not lived in a fool's paradise of 
false appearances. They have been honest with 
themselves as well as the world. Having done 
nothing to be ashamed of, they have had nothing to 
blush for. To the man of true manliness, there is 
a dignity of poverty as well as a dignity of wealth, 
and he who has been true to himself in the first stage 
will best honour himself in the second. Beau Brum- 
mell paid the penalty of " keeping up appearances " 
in a miserable death at Calais, forsaken by all his old 
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friends, and left to starve by the monarch who had 
encouraged his fopperies. Jabez Balfour kept up 
appearances until the ruin he had brought on others 
was turned with double force upon himself. 

Success and failure, both, have to be written 
across the record of the operations of the once 
famous banking-house of Overend, Gurney, and 
Company. The one name that leads all the rest in 
this connection, however, is that of Samuel Gurney, 
whose long and distinguished career and Christian 
life cover the days of the bank's most flourishing 
period. After Samuel Gurney's retirement from the 
firm, a millionaire, about 1850, the management of 
the concern passed into less skilful and less scrupu- 
lous hands, and a course of rash commercial specula- 
tion produced complications from which there was 
no escape except by failure. That a house of such 
long standing and honoured associations should lapse 
into shady ways and ultimately fail, in 1866, with 
liabilities exceeding £10,000,000, causing a general 
crash, in which other banks were also brought down, 
representing a total loss of £60,000,000, was one of 
the amazing incidents of nineteenth-century financial 
history. The failure, however, did nothing to tarnish 
the name of the Gurneys, who throughout their career 
were the enemies of reckless and questionable dealing, 
the last of the Gurneys to be connected with the 
bank, the Samuel Gurney referred to, having died in 
1856, long before the name of Overend, Gurney, and 
Company became mixed up with illegitimate financial 
operations. 

Samuel Gurney was from 1809 to 1850 not only 
one of the most prominent and successful of London 
bankers, but one of the most esteemed. In the 
earlier years of his business life he devoted himself 
to money-making with remarkable energy; but as 
wealth flowed in upon him, and he was able to depute 
much of his managerial cares to others, his goodness 
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of heart manifested itself above all other character- 
istics, and as a philanthropist and a doer of noble 
deeds, he for many years held a conspicuous yet 
modest position. He set apart £10,000 a year for 
charitable objects, and was a good friend to all move- 
ments intended to improve the condition of the poor. 
Descended from an old Quaker family, of Norwich, 
he kept strictly to the simple tenets of the faith in 
which he was reared, and served his fellow-creatures 
to the utmost of his power. They were a fine, healthy, 
God-fearing race, these Norwich Gurneys, always on 
the side of right and justice, and opposed to 
bigotry and tyranny of every description. That they 
felt the full responsibility of their positions as wealthy 
members of the community is evidenced in many 
ways. Samuel Guraey's brother, John Joseph Gurney, 
himself a noted philanthropist, wrote as follows one 
day in the journal that he kept : " Business has been 
productive of trial to me, and has led me to reflect 
on the equity of God, who measures out His salutary 
chastisement, even in this world, to the rich as well as 
to the poor. I can certainly testify that some of the 
greatest pains and most burdensome cares which I 
have had to endure have arisen out of being what is 
usually called a ' moneyed man.' " 

Lord Avebury, in alluding to the fact that early 
English bankers were goldsmiths as well as bankers, 
mentions that his own firm, Robarts, Lubbock, and 
Company, still use certain books which are known as 
the " goldsmiths." The oldest of existing banks are 
probably those of the Childs and the Martins. Sir 
Francis Child was the first to set aside the gold- 
smiths' business and rely entirely on banking. At 
the sign of the " Grasshopper," in Lombard Street, 
Sir Thomas Gresham is said to have carried on his 
business, and in 1677 this same place was occupied 
by Duncombe and Kent, from whom it descended to 
the Martins. Hoare's, in Fleet Street, dates back to 
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the latter part of the seventeenth century. The house 
of Smith, Payne, and Smiths had its origin in the shop 
of a Nottingham draper, Smith, who began his 
financial operations by accepting deposits of money 
from his customers at interest, and ultimately became 
strong enough to go into banking altogether. It was 
his grandson who founded the London house in 
partnership with Mr. Payne. The old firm of Jones, 
Loyd and Company, which was some time ago 
amalgamated with the London and Westminster bank, 
was the result of the trading of Mr. Jones, a Manchester 
merchant, who found it profitable to add a financial 
department to his business. It was to his son-in- 
law, however, Lewis Loyd, a Nonconformist minister, 
who forsook his pulpit for a position in Mr. Jones's 
counting-house, that the development of the business 
was due. Mr. Loyd established a bank in London, 
and great success attended his operations. The late 
Lord Overstone, who did so much to extend the in- 
fluence of the bank, was the son of the preacher- 
banker. By the steady, energetic labour of Joseph 
Denison, a Leeds boy, whose parents were too poor 
to be able to send him to school, and who therefore 
taught himself to read and write, the great banking 
house of Denison, Heywood and Company was built 
up. The Leeds beggar-boy became a multi-millionaire; 
his son died possessed of a fortune of £3,000,000, and 
his grandson became the first Lord Londesborough. 

The banking-house of Coutts had a Scotch origin, 
the father of the two brothers, James and Thomas 
Coutts, who were the founders of the London firm, 
being John Coutts, an Edinburgh bill-discounter. 
It was Thomas Coutts, however, who really created 
the London business, becoming banker to George 
III., and numbering among his customers many 
notable firms and people. That Thomas Coutts was 
an able man of business, a man of undeniable 
commercial integrity, and one of the shrewdest bankers 
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of his time, did not prevent him giving way to certain 
eccentricities in his private career that somewhat 
detracted from the general dignity of his personality. 
He married twice. His first wife was his brother's 
cook, Elizabeth Starkey, who bore him three daughters, 
one of whom was married to Sir Francis Burdett, 
another to the Earl of Guildford, and the third to the 
Marquis of Bute. Thomas Coutts's second wife was 
Harriet Mellon, a favourite actress of her time, with 
whom he had long been on friendly terms. This 
second marriage took place when the banker was 
seventy-four years old, and he and his wife lived 
together in seeming affection and confidence until 
1822, when Mr. Coutts died at the great age of 
ninety-one, leaving his widow the whole of his vast 
fortune. The sequel to the story is soon told. Mrs. 
Coutts was afterwards married to the Duke of St. 
Albans, and, on her death, left the whole of the Coutts 
fortune, which she had kept intact and at her own 
disposition, to the banker's favourite granddaughter, 
the esteemed and benevolent lady known as the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, who married in 1881, Mr. 
William Lehman Ashmead Bartlett, now Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts, M.P. Among the other firms that have 
histories extending back into the early days of 
banking there are the well-known houses of the 
Drummonds ; Baring Brothers ; Glyn, Mills, Currie, 
and Company ; Cocks, Biddulph, and Company ; and 
Robarts, Lubbock, and Company. 

Connected with the last-mentioned firm, the name 
of Lord Avebury, so long and so eminently known as 
Sir John Lubbock, stands out in deserved prominence, 
representing, as it does, not only all that is best and 
most honourable in the profession of banking, but 
attainments in science and literature that have given 
him a world-wide fame. A devoted lover of nature, 
he has written many fascinating books on rural life, 
the habits and powers of insects and animals, the 
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natural history of flowers, and the pleasures of social 
and intellectual intercourse. Lord Avebury is one of 
the few men whom the pursuit of money has not 
spoiled. His life has been one of dignified simplicity 
and scholarly occupation, and in the various positions 
of public service that he has undertaken, as a legislator 
and a member of many distinguished bodies, he has 
always shown an intense desire to be of use to his 
fellow-creatures. In these days of the rush and 
whirl of money-making, it is good to find a man who, 
although his life has been largely taken up with 
matters of finance, can yet see and commend the 
things that are more precious than money and more 
ennobling to humanity. He has observed closely 
what has been going on around him, and has taken 
the measure of men and things with an accuracy that 
bespeaks a mind of rare perception and of singular 
unselfishness. From the writings of Lord Avebury, it 
would be possible to glean much more in the way of 
moral guidance than from the familiar mottoes of the 
founder of the Rothschild family. Self-reliance, sin- 
cerity, honesty, labour — these are the foundations of 
Lord Avebuiys working creed. " Even if evil cannot 
be altogether avoided," he says, " it is no doubt true 
that not only whether the life we lead be good and 
useful, or evil and useless, but also whether it be 
happy or unhappy, is very much in our power, and 
depends greatly upon ourselves." Again, he throws 
the responsibility of a man's acts upon himself, in the 
words, " much as worthy friends add to the happiness 
and value of life, we must in the main depend on 
ourselves, and every one is his own best friend or 
worst enemy." He tells us also that " troubles com- 
paratively seldom come to us, it is we who go to 
them." These thoughts belong to philosophy, but 
are all the more valuable for having passed through 
a mind that has realized the stress and strain of the 
business life. 
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In our vignettes from the field of finance it would 
be easy to bring forward stories of grasping usury on 
the one hand and disastrous failure on the other ; but 
since the days of Shylock to the present time the tale 
has been always the same ; and the moral of it all is 
known to everybody — more especially to the foolish 
victims of the money-lenders. It has been given to 
our own time, however, to furnish an example of 
a money-lender who has reversed the popular notion 
regarding that class of men. Mr. Sam Lewis, the 
London usurer, had had a rather distinguished career 
among the spendthrifts and money-wanting people of 
his day. He had " assisted/ 9 at good rates of interest, 
on passable security, many temporarily distressed 
members of noble and reputable houses, and his fame 
amongst the borrowing classes was great They 
called him selfish when he insisted upon being repaid 
according to bargain ; hard-hearted when he refused 
to renew bills that he knew would never be taken up ; 
wicked when he set the law in motion to recover what 
private appeal would never have obtained for him. 
But he did his business in a business-like way, with- 
out sentiment, without bashfulness, and without 
special generosity; and yet when he died, in 1901, it 
was found that he had bequeathed his accumulated 
millions to hospitals, charities, public institutions, and 
all kinds of benevolent objects. That his good 
example may be largely followed by others of the 
money-lending profession is " devoutly to be wished." 

To mention modern financiers and not allude to 
the work of the late Baron Maurice de Hirsch, the 
great Bavarian banker and financier, who died in 1896, 
would be a grave omissioa His title to remembrance 
rests on two grounds: his splendid success as a 
money-maker, and his still more splendid charities. 
Baron Hirsch was a man of mighty ideas. In every- 
thing that he undertook, whether business, pleasure, 
or philanthropy, he displayed an expansiveness of 
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mind that gave him an almost unique position among 
the public men of his time. Bom in 1831, of a race 
of bankers, he seemed predestined for that calling. 
His father and his grandfather before him had been 
bankers, the latter, who belonged 1 to the nobility, 
having been financier to the Bavarian Court , 

Maurice de Hirsch entered the house of Bis- 
choffsheim and Goldschmidt in 1855, having pre- 
viously married Senator Bischoffsheim's daughter. 
He soon became the master mind of the bank, his 
achievements in financial, commercial, and railway 
enterprises forming an almost unparalleled record of 
unbroken successes. That he inherited a special genius 
for finance was only to be expected, but that to this 
he should have added a wonderful capacity for work 
was perhaps more than might have been looked for. 
It was by his industrious and methodical habits, 
however, that he was able to accomplish as much as 
he did. These habits he never discarded. Even 
when immensely wealthy, and entertaining his friends 
in his castle of Eichorn, in Moravia, neither the claims 
of hospitality nor the fascinations of sport were allowed 
to detach him from his daily routine of business. 
Every morning, summer and winter, he would be up 
at five o'clock, and would spend the first eight hours 
of the day in hard work with his secretaries. After 
that he would give himself up just as energetically to 
entertaining his guests, taking a leading part in sports 
and pastimes of every kind. He was abstemious in 
eating and drinking, lived on the most frugal fare, 
took plenty of physical exercise, and never smoked. 
One of his greatest delights was in keeping horses, 
but his winnings on the turf, and what he gained by 
the sale of his horses, he distributed among the 
London hospitals. In fact, his charities assumed 
enormous proportions, and were invariably directed 
to the alleviation of suffering. In one year he spent 
£3,000,000 in benevolent objects. In ministering to 
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the crying necessities of his unfortunate co-religionists 
in Russia, he coped with a problem that almost 
seemed beyond human solution ; but, hard as the 
task was, he succeeded in working out a scheme by 
which thousands of persecuted Russian Jews were 
enabled to obtain at least emancipation from oppres- 
sion. First of all, he bought a large and healthy 
tract of country in Argentina, which he had laid out 
for the reception of a large body of poor Russians, 
who were not only furnished with the means of 
emigrating thither, but provided for until they were 
able to maintain themselves. A sum of £2,000,000 
was devoted to keeping the colony on foot until it 
was in a position to stand alone. The motives which 
prompted Baron Hirsch were of the noblest. " In 
relieving human suffering," he once wrote to a friend, 
" I never ask whether the cry of necessity comes from 
a being belonging to my own faith or not ; but what 
is more natural than that I should find my highest 
purpose in bringing to the followers of Judaism, who 
have been oppressed for a thousand years, who are 
starving in misery, the possibility of a physical and 
moral regeneration ; than that I should try to free 
them, to build them up into capable citizens, and 
thus furnish humanity with much new and valuable 
material? Every page in the history of the Jew 
teaches us that in thinking this I am following no 
Utopian theory, and I am confident that such a 
result can be attained. 19 

When Baron Hirsch lost his only son, he resigned 
himself with sorrowful calmness to his misfortune, 
and said, "My son I have lost, but not my heir; 
humanity is my heir." His benefactions at his death 
were on a princely scale, extending over many fields 
of charity, and entailing much and long supervision 
in some cases on the part of his widow and trustees. 
In the Baroness de Hirsch, however, to whose 
gentle and high-minded leading the baron always 
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acknowledged his great indebtedness, he left behind a 
worthy almoner, whose devoted continuance of the 
philanthropic work instituted and directed by her 
husband has won for her the profound esteem of all 
classes. High financial achievement has rarely been 
followed by such a succession of noble acts of charity 
as those which stand to the credit of the Hirsches. 

In recent years the money-makers of America 
have given the world much to wonder at The 
wizards of Wall Street have been magicians indeed, 
performing feats of finance that have made the 
slower operations of European speculation seem 
insignificant In the whirl and rush of Wall Street 
gambling, fortunes are won and lost every day ; the 
winners being mostly the men of the inside ring who 
are strong enough to plot for a rise or fall of stocks 
according to their requirements, while the losers are 
the outside speculators who are blindly lured into 
the financial net Now and then an outsider chances 
to risk his money with the winning side, and is 
dazzled by a sudden profit ; but, as a general rule, it 
is from the pockets of the unprofessional investor 
that the winnings are drawn. America is the greatest 
gambling field in the world. The instability and 
uncertainty which surround so many native enter- 
prises, and their elasticity and sensitiveness to 
fluctuation, are all matters in favour of the adept 
gambler, for it is in the sudden rush and change 
of things financial that he finds his oportunities. 
Whether the " game is worth the candle " or not 
is another thing. In many cases it is assuredly not 
The wear and tear of mental and physical power 
involved in this incessant strain for gain often result 
in shattered health and a deprivation of all capacity 
for healthy enjoyment 

Jay Gould was the great pace-setter of the later 
order of American financial speculators. He brought 
to bear upon the work of money-getting a daring 
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and an audacity that had never before been equalled, 
and his meteoric success was the means of bringing 
into the field many imitators, who, with little or 
nothing to lose, played the highest possible hazards, 
and occasionally won. Jay Gould had ability enough 
to have succeeded by more legitimate methods than 
he adopted, and the pity of it is that he allowed his 
greed of gain to lead him into acts of cruelty and 
unscrupulousness that are a sad blot upon his 
financial record. He was possessed by the demon 
of money-making, and found no delight apart from 
that pursuit. He narrowed down his existence to 
that one ambition, and the consequence was that the 
nobler and higher things of life, which mean so much 
and yield so much to a rightly constituted mind, had 
no attractions for him. When he came on a holiday 
to|Europe,he was like a fish out of water. The shops 
and theatres of London made no appeal to him, the 
picture-galleries of Paris were of no interest, and the 
quietude of Holland made him wretched. It is said 
that he could not have survived the weariness of the 
tour had he not occasionally turned into the Bourse 
at Paris or Amsterdam and made a few thousands by 
operating, just to keep his hand in and satisfy himself 
that he was not going demented. Not that he wanted 
the money or cared a jot about it, but simply because 
the spirit of gambling had obtained possession of his 
whole nature, and not to exercise it was to suffer 
torture. 

Jay Gould was born on a farm in the State of 
NewjYork, in 1830, and, at the age of seventeen, went 
to New York, carrying with him a mouse-trap that he 
had invented, out of which he hoped to make money ; 
but the mouse-trap was stolen, and for a while the 
future financier was glad to make his living as a 
street-pedlar. He had set his mind on money- 
making, however, and did not long remain in the 
region of the gutter. He began to study the ways 
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of Wall Street, and the ebbs and flows of the money- 
market, and one day, when he had saved a sufficient 
sum for the experiment, he ventured upon an invest- 
ment in shares that more than doubled his capital in 
a few days. Then he speculated further, and again 
with success ; and so, little by little, he worked his 
way into Wall Street, and began to do battle with 
the giants of finance, who were soon made aware that 
a new and daring spirit had come amongst them. It 
took him no long time to force his way into the front 
rank of operators. In a very few years he was the 
king of them all. No one knew better than he how 
to force a panic and profit by it. There was not 
a trick in the game in which he did not become pro- 
ficient, or which he hesitated to play. People still 
shudder at the remembrance of that memorable 
" Black Friday," when, in consequence of the u corner " 
which Jay Gould and his partner, the notorious James 
Fisk, junior, had effected in gold, Wall Street and its 
financial dependencies were shaken to their founda- 
tions. Thousands were made bankrupt by that day's 
work, which made millions for Jay Gould and his 
partner. Few men have been more severely criticized, 
denounced, and assailed than Jay Gould was at this 
time ; but he heeded not the taunts and threats of the 
press, or the curses of the " Black Friday " victims, 
but continued his adventurous career unmoved. 
Apart from his Wall Street transactions, which were 
possibly not always so black as they were painted, 
Jay Gould was a man who was singularly free from 
objectionable habits. After a day's wrecking in Wall 
Street, he would drive quietly off to his mansion in 
Fifth Avenue, and in the placid atmosphere of the 
domestic virtues, obtain the rest and consolation 
necessary to fortify him for the next day's financial 
battle. In his private life he was blameless — the very 
reverse of Fisk, who was a vulgar, coarse-living 
libertine, whose career was finally terminated by his 
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being shot dead in a dispute about a woman. Gould 
survived Fisk for many years, but, with all his wealth, 
was far from being a happy man. The tension of 
the Wall Street struggle was so great that it left him 
hardly anything else to hold by. He died at the age 
of fifty-eight, leaving £i 5,000,000 to be divided among 
his children, but nothing for charity's sake. His 
selfishness was as marked a feature of his testamentary 
dispositions as the life he had lived. Such a success 
as that achieved by Jay Gould is worthy of no man's 
winning. He was successful only in accomplishing 
that which he aimed at, not in attaining what was 
good, or great, or beneficial to his fellow-creatures. 
There was no worthy standard or ideal of life that he 
strove for, and the saddest commentary on his sordid 
existence was that which was pronounced by his 
doctor, when the millionaire lay helpless in death. 
w Mr. Jay Gould's system gave way," said the doctor, 
"under the immense strain resulting from the con- 
sciousness of his great wealth." Adding that " he was 
always weighed down with the anxiety and excite- 
ment of protecting his properties." When the tale 
was told and the end was reached, what was the result ? 
A huge fortune for others to do well or ill with — to 
augment or squander — to provide with the means, it 
might be, of worldly display or atoning benevolence ; 
but of any noble deed, or high motive, or helpful 
example to "keep his memory green," nothing. 
Many a seeming failure has yielded far more of real 
success than did this career of moneyed success that 
is all that Jay Gould will be remembered by. 

Mr. Russell Sage belongs to another order of 
Wall Street magnate. He still lives to point his 
own moral, if moral there be in a life that is wholly 
and professedly given up to the making of wealth by 
taking and laying odds in stocks and shares. Except 
in the earlier part of his financial career, when, 
dazzled by the daring strokes and splendid successes 
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of Jay Gould, he was occasionally tempted to join 
forces with the latter in some bold " deal," Mr. Sage 
has not been remarkable for any particular acts of 
masterly initiative. Like the man who never pro- 
phesies until he is sure, Mr. Sage never speculates 
until he knows he is safe. Big risks have no tempta- 
tion for him ; he believes more in plodding quietly 
along, watching patiently for smaller and more cer- 
tain opportunities, and taking advantage of them as 
they arise. To such a man, who is shrewd, cautious, 
cool, and unwearying, Mr. Sage thinks fortune is 
sure to come. In his own life, Mr. Sage has con- 
clusively exemplified the value of an adherence to 
strict method. According to the more active financial 
creed of the Goulds, the Harrimans, and the Morgans, 
Mr. Sage's business rules are old-fashioned, perhaps, 
and somewhat obsolete ; but Mr. Sage is now an old 
man, and has had a long and instructive experience, 
and when he deliberately tells us, as the sum and 
substance of his searching into the art of building up 
a success, that the main essentials to be observed are, 
•'honesty, sobriety, patience, punctuality, and strict 
adherence to good fixed rules for business and home 
life," we feel that the aged financier is uttering words 
of wisdom — such words as we have heard before 
often enough, it may be, but all the more valuable 
because they have become classic Still, success of 
the order realized by Mr. Sage is not of the kind that 
can be recommended. Like Jay Gould, he has 
attained his ambition ; but as that ambition is only 
money, and has no high accompanying realizations 
or consolations, it may well be asked, What is the 
good of it ? Mr. Sage began his business life as a 
boy in a country grocery-store; then he drifted to 
New York, and, after a short period of struggle, 
found his way to Wall Street and the highways and 
byways of financial speculation. He is now worth 
many millions. What else he is worth may be 
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gathered from his avowal that he cares nothing for 
society, friends, books, or amusements. Still he says, 
" Everything I have tried for I have got, all my ideals 
I have realized ; I am perfectly satisfied." It can 
only be regretted that he is so easily satisfied, and 
that he could not have seen his way to broader sym- 
pathies and higher ideals. His life has been one of 
strict regularity and method, and to that extent 
conveys a useful lesson. There has been one striking 
incident of his career, and that was when one day in 
December, 1891, a man named Norcross forced his 
way into his office, and, holding up a dynamite bomb, 
threatened to blow the place and everything there 
was in it to atoms unless £250,000 was then and 
there given to him. The demand was refused, and 
the man threw the bomb on the floor, with the result 
that he himself and a clerk were killed, Mr. Sage was 
seriously wounded, and the office was completely 
wrecked It was afterwards proved that Norcross 
was a madman. 

The American financier who has of late attracted 
more attention than any other is Mr. T. Pierpont 
Morgan, the successor in business of two very 
notable men — George Peabody, and his own father, 
J. S. Morgan. It is probable that the man of the 
greatest financial power and activity to-day is J. 
Pierpont Morgan. Until a few years ago, his name 
was associated almost exclusively with the banking 
business of which he was the head. He exerted a 
mighty influence, was interested in numerous gigantic 
transactions with governments at home and abroad, 
and was admittedly the leading banker of the United 
States. Then it began to be hinted that he was 
busying himself in the organizing of industrial com- 
binations of various kinds, and that he had entered 
into arrangements that practically gave him the 
control of several leading railways and coal-mining 
properties. From that time forward the newspapers 
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were as attentive to Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan as if he 
had been an emperor or a great operatic singer. 
His goings and comings were chronicled with a 
fidelity surpassing truth, and whenever the news was 
spread abroad that a great new trust was about to be 
formed in America the name of J. Pierpont Morgan 
would be sure to be mentioned as that of the prime 
mover in the combination. It did not always prove to 
be the fact, but often enough to sustain public confi- 
dence in Mr. Morgan's power. He was the man who 
organized the American Steel Trust, the greatest 
trade combination in the history of the world. He 
and his associates entered into the biggest railway 
" deal n ever known ; and every week seems to link his 
name with some fresh enterprise. In England he has 
bought up steamship lines, and is supposed to have 
serious intentions of buying up most of the things 
that are worth buying up all over the world. What- 
soever he may yet live to accomplish, there can be 
no denying that up to the present time he has been 
the busiest money-manipulator of his day. 

Success is written so large across the career of 
this great financier that any advice from him on how 
to achieve success would be eagerly accepted ; but 
the time has not yet come for him to be a shedder of 
light across the dark paths of human effort and 
struggle ; he is too much occupied to have leisure for 
the utterance of business precepts. There are certain 
unmistakable signs, however, to be gleaned from his 
career so far as it is disclosed to the public gaze, and 
they are of the good old sort. "Hard, very hard 
work," to adopt Mr. J. D. Rockefeller's expression, 
would be one of Mr. Morgan's mottoes. Few men 
in any station in life work so hard as Mr. Morgan. 
Holding the reins, as he does, of such a multifarious 
collection of enterprises, he has to be one of the most 
alert, active, and methodical of men to get through 
the duties that each day brings to him wherever he 
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may be. When in his office in New York, he is 
generally accessible to any one who has any real 
excuse for seeing him ; but no matter who the inter- 
viewer may be, whether statesman, railway president, 
or priest soliciting charity, he rarely accords more 
than five minutes at a time to any one. He knows 
his own mind, moreover, and beyond a brusque and 
emphatic "Yes," or "No," is not to be drawn into 
argument Those who have business dealings with 
him are amazed at his clearness of insight, and his 
power of divining the merits or demerits of any 
financial problem that may be put before him. Long 
practice in such matters has made him proficient 
He did not rise to his present capability until he had 
had many years of experience. He is peculiarly the 
man of the hour as far as American finance is con- 
cerned, and although his strength is largely exerted 
in the direction of monopolies, he is not regarded as 
using his influence in a manner that is antagonistic 
to the public good. 

Mr. Pierpont Morgan's father, J. S. Morgan, was 
thirty-six years of age before he adopted a financial 
career for himself. Up to that time he was a clerk in 
a drapery-store, having originally been a farmer's 
boy. Starting a small commercial house in Boston, 
J. S. Morgan prospered so well that he soon built up 
a considerable banking concern. After five years of 
successful working, he paid a visit to London, and 
made the acquaintance of Mr. George Peabody, who 
liked Mr. Morgan so much that he offered him a 
partnership, which was accepted. A few years later, 
on the death of Mr. Peabody, Mr. Morgan became 
the head of the firm, the title of which was changed 
to that of J. S. Morgan and Company, and, in 1890, 
on Mr. Morgan's decease, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan 
succeeded to his father's position, since which date 
the fortunes of the house have been mainly under his 
guidance. Mr. Pierpont Morgan is altogether too 
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prominent in the public eye at the present moment 
for his career to be brought within its proper 

Eerspective, but when the time for measuring 
is achievements arrives it will be found that his 
success has been won by an exceptional com- 
bination of business genius and devotion to the 
best methods. That Mr. Morgan takes no such 
narrow view of man's purpose in life as that taken 
by Jay Gould or Mr. Russell Sage is evidenced by 
the strong interest he takes in art, literature, and 
education. 

The late Roswell P. Flower, who drove oxen as 
a boy, and ultimately became Governor of New York 
State, affords one more instance of what well-directed 
effort can achieve in the world of American finance. 
Mr. Flower was born in 1835, at Theresa, Jefferson 
County, New York. His father, who was a farmer, 
died when Roswell was eight years of age, and the 
lad had to turn to work on the land. For several 
years he was compelled to toil early and late at all 
kinds of drudgery, and when his mother gave up the 
farm, he accepted a position with a dry-goods 
merchant at a salary of five dollars a month and 
board. He picked up his education as he could, 
partly at the village school and partly at the high 
school, but circumstances seldom favoured his con- 
tinuing in one situation for long. Sometimes he was 
working in the hayfield, another time he was looking 
after a country hardware shop, and again he would 
be employed in driving " a yoke of stags " to tread 
out the clay in a brickyard. He was never idle. In 
1853, at the age of eighteen, he obtained the appoint- 
ment of deputy-postmaster at Watertown, holding 
the position for six years. During these six years 
he managed to save about £200, with which he set 
up in business in Watertown with a man named 
Hitchcock, in the jewellery line, and, after two years, 
paid his partner to go out, and became sole proprietor 
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of the concern. By this time Mr. Flower had shown 
a good deal of shrewdness and business talent, and 
was generally regarded by his fellow-townsmen as 
one who would get on in the world. In 1859 he had 
married a Miss Sarah M. Woodruff, who was well 
connected, and made him an excellent wife. She had 
for a brother-in-law a well-known railway president, 
Mr. Henry Keep, who conceived a great regard for 
Mr. Flower, and in 1866 took him to New York and 
introduced- him to several business and financial 
houses. Mr. Keep, who was a wealthy man, was in 
failing health, and his object in acquainting Mr. 
Flower with New York was to put him in a position 
to manage the Keep estate, should anything happen 
to Mr. Keep. Mr. Keep died soon afterwards, and 
Mr. Flower took charge of his sister-in-law's estate, 
which was valued at £200,000, and so ably did he 
control her affairs that in a few years the property 
was worth £1,000,000. In carrying out his trust 
Mr. Flower was brought into close contact with the 
magnates of Wall Street, and gradually acquired a 
very extensive knowledge of the art of finance. He 
then established himself in business in Wall Street, as 
a financier, and devoting his attention specially to 
the better class of railway investments, obtained a re- 
putation that soon placed him high in the esteem of 
the men of the money-market. From the first he set 
himself against questionable methods. He was often 
prepared to take up a very large "deal," and in the 
investments of which he made a particular study his 
operations were at times on a gigantic scale ; but in 
all that he did he was open and fair, and by this 
course of action, not only acquired considerable 
wealth, but gained the confidence and trust of his 
fellow-citizens to a gratifying degree. He was a 
man of a magnetic personality, enthusiastic in the 
movements he associated himself with, and as a 
politician early won his way into favour. When the 
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Democrats elected him Governor of the Empire State, 
the mark of honour was widely approved, and he was 
very popular. He was a man who had a thorough 
belief in the future of his country, and always looked 
on the bright side of things, as men of upright 
conduct and broad sympathies mostly do. He had 
a fine sense of duty, public and private, and in the 
industrial developments of recent years, which caused 
his party to denounce trusts and combinations as the 
wicked inventions of rich monopolists, he could never 
be prevailed upon to take side against trusts. They 
seemed to him to be the natural outcome of the 
industrial situation, and he saw no danger in them. 
One day an anxious young friend appealed to him 
for guidance in the matter of the growing trusts. " My 
advice to you is, young man," said Governor Flower, 
"go and get a piece of one as soon as possible." 
Mr. Flower died on the 12th of May, 1899, and the 
stock in which he had been mainly interested suffered 
a severe collapse in consequence, although it soon 
rallied when it was seen that he had left his busi- 
ness affairs in thorough order and under efficient 
control. 

Wall Street is, perhaps, the most easily entered 
of all the realms of finance. Barriers that exist in 
other countries are not to be found in Wall Street 
Unknown men from the outside are establishing 
themselves there constantly, and almost everybody 
takes part in the gamble, from the trust president to 
the cook's scullion. In a single week, in May, 1901, 
numerous comparatively poor men became million- 
aires. How many thousands lost, and were perhaps 
ruined, by the making of these millionaires we are not 
told. During that week, John W. Gates, of Chicago, 
was said to have made £400,000 ; Charles W. Morse, 
ex-President of the American Ice Company, profited 
£1,000,000; Jefferson M. Levy made £600,000; 
Marshall Field, £400,000; C H. Smith, £100,000, 
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and so on. With such stories as these going the 
rounds, it is not surprising that the " lambs " should 
continue to make their mad rushes to Wall Street. 
A bell-wether chances upon a lucky prize, and the 
rest of the flock follow and get shorn. 

We are all gamblers, more or less, but the gambler 
of the money-market perhaps has the virus to the 
greatest extent From the lofty respectability of 
finance as it is represented by honest banking, and 
fair rates of discount and exchange, to the finance 
that has its arenas in the mad gambling exchanges of 
the world's chief cities, there is a pitiable descent 
For the man who takes up finance in honest pursuit 
of gain, and plays the game as an adept would play 
a game of chess, alive to every move on the board, 
one can have a proper respect, and rejoice when he is 
successful ; but for the men who plunge into the 
gambling-rings of the stock exchange, and risk 
bodies, souls, and treasure, for the sake of winning 
what others must lose, when there is no just equiva- 
lent given for what is gained, but all are playing for 
an advantage over others, where does the morality 
come in, and what is the justification that a man can 
offer to his conscience for his success even, never 
name the justifying of his failure ? A man makes a 
great conquest over himself when he squeezes the 
gambling instinct out of his blood. It may make him 
poorer in material possessions, but it will make him 
far richer in happiness. Happiness and wrong cannot 
live together, and gambling is always wrong. The 
gambler desires to possess something that he does 
not want to earn — something that he has not worked 
for — and the farther we allow ourselves to be seduced 
from the duty of work the more evil do we come 
upon. In the words of Ruskin, "Toil is the law. 
Pleasure comes through toil, and not by self-indulgence 
or indolence." Of course, it is possible to make a 
toil of gambling, as many do ; but incessant application 
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to questionable practices cannot be accepted as con- 
stituting toil in its proper meaning. The Monte Carlo 
gambling house makes a profit of about a million 
pounds a year, and thousands of gamblers devote 
themselves to the tables there with frenzied energy 
for long periods at a stretch ; but they are not toiling 
any more than are the men who shout themselves 
hoarse on the gambling exchanges. The sailors of 
Christopher Columbus gambled on their way to 
discover America, and when they landed in the New 
World they found the Indians gambling also. They 
were gambling in Pompeii when the burning lava 
from Vesuvius burst upon the city and destroyed it. 
In all the phases of history, from the days of Cleopatra 
down to our own, the evidences of the gambling 
spirit are to be met with. Marie Antoinette staked 
thousands of louis at a time at Versailles, and in the 
dark days, when she was in the Temple awaiting her 
turn for the guillotine, her gaolers gambled while she 
wept. Looking back, these evils are divested of their 
glamour and seem hideous to us ; it is only when we 
are drawn into the eddy of the gambler's hell that we 
cease to see clearly, and in the excitement and whirl 
of the moment lose our self-control and plunge head- 
long into the maelstrom. The success of money 
earned by honest effort is a success to be proud of — a 
success that means an easy conscience and a clean 
heart— enjoyment, happiness, and the respect of one's 
fellow-men. The success that is wrested from the 
gambling-pit — whether it be at Monte Carlo, in Wall 
Street, or in Throgmorton Street — is that of the 
adventurer, the speculator, the non-earner, and is un- 
hallowed and unsweet. " Easy come, easy go," says 
the old proverb. The wealth that is won by steady 
exertion, and has been hard to win, is precious 
indeed ; its winner knows its worth, its consolation, 
and the best uses to which it can be put ; but with 
the wealth that is gained by strokes of gambling, and 
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means just so much loss to others, there is little value 
attached to it as a rule; it has been recklessly 
obtained, and is often recklessly spent, and the 
success that it represents is but as Dead Sea 
fruit. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

BY WAY OF THE PROFESSIONS 

The professions, once comprehending little more than 
the church, the law, and medicine, are now, by favour 
of courtesy rather than of right, of almost indefinite 
extent Actors, musicians, artists, authors, teachers, 
cooks, hairdressers, and men of strange callings whom 
it might be difficult to affiliate to any other caste, all 
speak of their work as a profession. This comes of 
the desire that possesses people to put a gloss upon 
things. It is one of the prevailing follies. Once, an 
esquire was a gentleman of a certain status, now every 
man above the rank of manual labour is honoured 
with the appellation. It is the gentle art of flattery 
that is mainly responsible for these appointments to 
pseudo rank and position in regard to much that 
might otherwise be difficult of classification. 

Thackeray's anecdote of the two professors of 
music hits off the weakness rather neatly. " Mein 
lieber Herr," Thrum-Thrum would say, " your sonata 
in X flat is sublime." " Chevalier," would Baroski 
reply, "dat andante movement of yours in W is 
worthy of Beethoven, I gif you my sacred honour," 
and so forth. Another story equally to the point 
may be recalled. A certain divine and a well-known 
nobleman met in Hyde Park. " Doctor, I'm yours to 
my shoe-string," said the peer, with a profound bow. 
" My lord, I'm yours to the ground," said the divine. 
" Doctor, I'm yours to the centre of the earth." " My 
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lord, I'm yours to the antipodes." " Doctor, I'm yours 

to the lowest pit of " "There, my lord, I leave 

you," said the divine, and passed on. 

Flattery is the base coin of courtesy. The latter, it 
has been said, costs nothing, and will buy everything. 
The former, however, has by far the larger currency, 
and is answerable, amongst other obliquities, for the 
term "profession " being applied to many occupations 
that have little real claim to it, except it may be in 
the more sinister meaning of the word. Our survey 
of the professional ground will not extend much 
beyond the older boundaries — the church, the law, 
and medicine. 

Before setting forth, a word or two may be ven- 
tured on the qualifications necessary for one who 
aspires to a profession, which is at all times a special 
service demanding special abilities. In times gone 
by, money, birth, and influence were of importance 
in effecting an entrance into the professions. They 
are valuable aids yet, but do not dispense with the 
necessity for those higher mental gifts without which 
it is impossible to cover even the first stages of the 
journey. A barrier now stretches across the openings 
to the professions, which nothing can surmount except 
those qualities of brain and mind that will carry a 
man through a severe test examination in the subjects 
in which, if he is to enter his desired vocation, he 
must have fulness of knowledge enough to constitute 
him an expert 

There is no back way by which inefficients can 
force themselves into the professions to-day, so that 
a candidate owes it to himself first of all to be con- 
vinced that he has the power and the ability for the 
attainment of his ambition. Nor has he to consider 
alone the question of mental proficiency. Hundreds 
of men intellectually competent get into the profes- 
sions every year who are incapable of succeeding 
because of their lack of certain gifts which, though in 
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themselves subsidiary, are essentials to success. 
These gifts may be called the practical virtues, and 
include tact, adaptability, address, activity, business 
talent, and force of character. Without a fair share 
of these advantages, learning, however profound, 
simply lands a man inside, and that is alL Prefer- 
ment, clients, or patients come not his way. Clever 
impracticable men abound in all the professions, and 
it is men of this stamp, rather than the busy workers, 
who give the impression of overcrowdedness. The 
professions always were overcrowded by men of 
moderate attainments. There is room for the stal- 
warts at the top at any time. To realize this we 
need only look to the summits. How few in number 
are the leaders of the professions ! How great are 
the demands that are made upon them ! They have 
more work than they can get through, while the 
army of the moderately gifted below remain in idle 
quiescence, or idle discontent 

Moderation, when applied to matters of indul- 
gence, bespeaks wisdom and a well-balanced mind ; 
viewed as an element of mental force, it does not mean 
high attainment Moderation is rarely accompanied 
by enthusiasm, and without enthusiasm there is little 
success to be won in any direction. When in 1863 
Lord Beaconsfield, then Mr. Disraeli, first became 
Prime Minister, an old friend ventured to suggest to 
him that in regard to ecclesiastical patronage he 
should be careful to select moderate men. " Moderate 
men ! — moderate men ! " repeated the Premier. " Ah, 
I see what you mean. You want me to appoint men 
without convictions." 

All work pertaining to the professions is of a 
specialized character. It costs a man far more in 
time, money and ability to become a member of a 
profession than it does to become a man of business. 
He has to learn to do a particular thing particularly 
well, the reward being that when he has acquired 
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this exceptional knowledge, he is entitled to be paid 
for his services at special rates. The man who is 
cleverer than his fellows has a right to higher emolu- 
ment The same right extends to the business 
specialist. In this connection one is reminded of 
the mechanical engineer who was called in by a 
manufacturer to do some repairs to a machine upon 
which certain other machinists had been exercising 
their powers in vain. The engineer put the machine 
in order in a very short time, and rendered a bill for 
£$. " Preposterous ! " exclaimed the manufacturer, 
who sent the bill back and demanded an itemized 
account The amended bill specified as follows: 
"To repairs on machinery, £1. To knowing how 
to make said repairs, £4. Total, £5." The manu- 
facturer saw the point, and paid the account without 
further objection. 

In the matter of professional fees some tradition 
yet lingers in the popular mind that they are merely 
honorary ; but in the working out of these things it 
will be found that not much good service can be 
obtained except on the basis of a just commercial 
recognition. When a man by special fitness for pro- 
fessional work, after a long and costly training and 
education, knows how to do a given task better than 
others, he has a right to higher pay than they. The 
capital of the brain counts as an investment no less 
than the money capital of the man of business. It is 
the men who know how to do things who climb the 
Summits of Success all the time. 

In touching upon the leading features in the lives 
of a few men of genius who have swayed multitudes 
from the pulpit, it will not be attempted to group or 
classify our examples. They are selected for their 
stories rather than their teachings. The popular 
preacher is not always a man of deep scholarship. 
Spurgeon could attract his thousands, while men of 
far greater learning expounded their academical 
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profundities to almost empty churches. The man 
whose pulpit utterances have the most direct effect 
speaks not from the head simply, but from the 
heart ; his soul is alive with enthusiasm, and as his 
rousing words are caught up by his hearers they 
stir the finer emotions and often inspire devotional 
feelings. Luther, Wesley, Whitefield, George Fox, 
Rowland Hill, Henry Ward Beecher, Moody, Tal- 
mage, Dr. Joseph Parker, "General" Booth, have 
all relied. upon the arts of simple eloquence, not 
upon erudition, for their popularity. It is with 
preaching as with authorship ; unless nature has 
provided the seeds there will be but little fruit 
Towards the making of the higher order of divine, 
in whom a commanding intellect appeals successfully 
to thoughtful, reasoning men, scholarship and train- 
ing accomplish much. These are the men from 
whom we expect philosophy as well as an exposi- 
tion of creed, broad sympathies rather than narrow 
doctrines — in a word, Christianity freed from the 
erratic emotionalism which only impresses for the 
moment Men of this stamp shed light upon 
the dark places of doubt and ignorance, and are 
honoured of all, no matter to what church they 
belong. The memory of Cardinal Newman's blame- 
less and saintly life, and of his lofty character, will 
always be reverenced by men to whom religion has 
true significance and meaning, whether they be 
Romanist or Protestant Canon Liddon, Cardinal 
Manning, Edward Irving, Maurice, Kingsley, and a 
hundred other preachers, might be mentioned who, 
though representing diverse views, gained universal 
respect for their noble humanity and intellectual 
piety. 

The popular preachers are mostly to be found in 
the ranks of Nonconformity, and the most successful 
Nonconformist preachers of recent days have been 
undeniably the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon in England, 
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and the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher in America 
Both achieved fame by methods of homely oratory. 
They seldom touched the loftier heights of eloquence, 
but in the practical sort of speech which draws its 
illustrations from everyday life, and enforces religious 
duty by direct emotional appeal and occasional 
brilliant flashes of original thought, they were 
unrivalled in their day. 

Mr. Spurgeon, who died in 1892, was a native of 
Kelvedon, in Essex, and while yet a mere child 
attracted attention by his pious precocity. From 
his own testimony it may be gathered that he was 
a born preacher. "When I was a young child 
staying with my grandfather," he once wrote, " there 
came to preach in the village, Mr. Knill, who had 
been a missionary at St. Petersburg, and a mighty 
preacher of the gospeL Then, in the presence of 
them all, Mr. Knill took me on his knee and said, 
' This child will one day preach the gospel, and he 
will preach it to great multitudes. I am persuaded 
he will preach it in the chapel of Rowland Hill, 
where (I think he said) I am now a minister.' He 
spoke very solemnly, and called upon all present to 
witness what he said. Then he gave me sixpence 
as a reward if I would learn the hymn ' God moves 
in a mysterious way. 1 I was made to promise that 
when I preached in Rowland Hill's chapel that hymn 
should be sung, and the prophecy was fulfilled to 
the letter." 

Mr. Spurgeon's education was somewhat neglected. 
He was sent to a school at Colchester when he was 
seven years of age, and later on received instruction 
in an agricultural college at Maidstone. As he 
grew up, however, there was no hesitancy on his 
part as to what calling he would follow. He would 
be a preacher, and nothing else ; and in 1852, when 
only eighteen, he became pastor of the Baptist 
Church at Waterbeach, and astonished the villagers 
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by the originality of his sermons. His novitiate 
was indeed a short one. When once he got people 
to listen to him, he held them spell-bound. Some of 
the old-fashioned folks who had been accustomed 
to a calmer kind of pulpit oratory that did not 
interfere with the time-honoured privilege of a 
u nap " were inclined to challenge his style at first, 
but when they found that the youth had really some 
telling truths to proclaim, and was entertaining as 
well as impressive, they gradually began to like him. 
Mr. Spurgeon, serious as he was, was a man of dry 
humour. He once said, " I am not quite sure about 
a smile being a sin, but, at any rate, I think it a less 
crime to cause momentary laughter than a half-hour's 
slumber." There were never many slumberers 
where Mr. Spurgeon "held forth." Alert to every- 
thing that was going on, he was never at a loss for 
an appropriate observation, no matter what surprise 
was sprung upon him. There was a certain pious 
audacity about him that sometimes offended arti- 
ficiality, though it captivated the multitude. The 
commonplace was his abhorrence. 

While still in his teens Mr. Spurgeon went to 
preach an anniversary sermon in an Essex village, 
and, presenting himself to the minister, the latter, 
taken aback by his substitute's youthfulness, spoke 
resentfully about " boys going up and down preaching 
before their mother's milk was well out of their 
mouths: 19 Mr. Spurgeon remained silent until he 
got into the pulpit, when, to the amazement of the 
pastor, the sermon preached was upon the text, 
" The hoary head is a crown of glory," and contained 
so many home-truths and barbed references that at 
the conclusion the aged parson proclaimed young 
Spurgeon "the sauciest dog that ever barked in a 
pulpit" 

London heard of the youthful preacher, and he 
was invited to take charge of the New Park Street 
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Chapel. In a few weeks, in place of the empty pews 
that had formerly troubled the deacons of that house 
of worship, they found it impossible to accommodate 
the crowds that flocked to the chapel. Mr. Spurgeon 
preached at Exeter Hall, at the Surrey Music Hall, 
and in other large buildings, always to overflowing 
congregations; and one day, in 1857, when only 
twenty-three years of age, preached to 24,000 people 
at the Crystal Palace. In 1861, he started his 
remarkable career at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
which held over 5000 people His wonderful ministry 
of thirty years at this chapel represents but a tithe 
of the good work he did. The Pastors' College and 
the Stockwell Orphanage are among the institutes 
that were founded and endowed by his efforts ; he 
lived only to minister to the needs of his fellow- 
creatures. No education, training, or labour could 
make a man a Spurgeon. The gifts that were his 
were those of natural endowment, and what nature 
has failed to give art cannot supply. 

The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher started from a 
higher plane than Mr. Spurgeon. His father was 
the Rev. Lyman Beecher, and whatever advantage 
a college course and a liberal but pious bringing up 
could give to the future preacher was at his command. 
Henry Ward Beecher was born in 181 3, and in 1837 
he was established as a Presbyterian minister in 
Indianapolis. His next call was to Brooklyn. This 
was in 1847, when he became pastor of the Plymouth 
church, which under his ministry became famous. 
He was the most popular preacher and lecturer of 
his time. The sittings in his church were sold by 
auction and fetched enormous prices, and for each 
of his lectures he received a fee of £40 and all 
expenses. His oratory was full of happy and forcible 
allusions to the matters of the day, and his fervent, 
genial, rousing style had a remarkable charm for his 
hearers. He exerted a mighty influence upon the 
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social and political life of his time, and was even 
more daring than Mr. Spurgeon in his illustrations. 
Like his sister, the author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin," 
he was a zealous abolitionist, and on one occasion, 
while preaching against slavery, descended from the 
platform and brought forward a quadroon girl of great 
beauty, without a trace of black on her features, and, 
telling his audience that she was an escaped slave, 
demanded whether such a foul blot as slavery should 
be permitted to exist in their midst? His appeal 
was so powerful that every woman in the church was 
in tears, and when the collection was made "they not 
only placed all the money they had in the plates, but 
women drew off their rings and bracelets, and men 
their studs and breast-pins/' and gave them to be 
sold to help the cause. On the side of emotional 
religion Mr. Spurgeon and Mr. Beecher were un- 
mistakably the most distinguished workers of the 
nineteenth century. 

From the church to the law may be regarded as a 
descent by many, yet one is the natural prop of the 
other. Both stand for justice and right, the church 
persuading, the law enforcing. Given the special 
gift, the law offers to its possessor the highest induce- 
ments in the state of place and position, as the 
careers of Lord Tenterden, Lord Eldon, Lord St. 
Leonards, Chief Baron Pollock, and many others, 
who rose from obscurity to eminence, bear witness. 
The fathers of Lord Tenterden and Lord St 
Leonards were both hair-dressers, Lord Eldon was 
the son of a coal-fitter, and Chief Baron Pollock 
the son of a saddler. In the case of the lawyers who 
have risen to distinction from the humbler walks of 
life, a remarkable capacity for work has generally 
been evidenced. Lord St Leonards, when in Par- 
liament, would often sit up the best part of the night 
in the House, returning to his residence in Guildford 
Street, Russell Square, when the day was dawning, 
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be up again at six in the morning, reading his briefs, 
then off to Westminster before nine, where he would 
hold five or six consultations before ten, and be 
retained, probably, on the one side or the other in 
every important case in either court, so that he was 
on his legs incessantly until four o'clock arrived, 
when he would again be in his place in Parliament. 
He is said on one occasion to have read and mastered 
the contents of thirty briefs between his dinner and 
eleven p.m., and then, instead of going off to bed, 
called a hackney coach and drove off to the House 
of Commons. That so busy a man made his £20,000 
a year may well be believed. Lord Brougham, it is 
recorded, once worked six days unceasingly without 
sleep. Lord Westbury, when Sir Richard Bethell 
and the leader of the Chancery Bar, was hardly less 
indefatigable. For twenty years there were few 
Chancery cases of importance that he was not 
engaged in. 

Both the late Lord Chief Justice (Lord Russell of 
Killowen) and Lord Brampton (Mr. Justice Hawkins) 
were sons of solicitors, the former practising himself 
in Belfast as a solicitor for several years before 
entering for the Bar. Lord Lyndhurst's father was a 
painter, Lord Bramwell's a banker, Lord Westbury's 
a doctor, Baron Huddleston's a sea-captain ; indeed, 
the luminaries of the law come from so many different 
sections of the community that it may be safely 
averred that the one advantage that tells more than 
money, birth, or education in the adoption of a legal 
career is special talent, aided by industry. 

For centuries the practitioners of the law have 
been looked askance at by the unthinking crowd. 
Every rascality under the sun has been ascribed to 
the lawyer, as distinct from the barrister; and 
novelists and playwrights have done much to 
emphasize this notion by so frequently putting 
lawyers into the villains' roles. "Sir," said Dr. 
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Johnson, " it is a shame to speak ill of a man behind 
his back, but I think the gentleman who has just left 
the room is an attorney." The popular sentiment has 
even been allowed to be perpetuated in the grave- 
yard, as may be instanced by the following epitaph 
on a tombstone at Swaffham, Norfolk : — 

'• Here lieth one, believe it if you can, 
Who tho' an attorney was an honest man ; 
The gates of heaven shall open wide, 
But will be shut against all the tribe beside.*' 

And yet, it will be generally admitted that in the 
law we have had in every age examples of the 
noblest, wisest, and best lives that have been lived, 
not only among the men who have graced the judicial 
bench, but among the solicitor class. It would 
probably have been in vain at any time to have 
looked for prototypes in real life of Quilp, Sampson 
Brass, or Dodson and Fogg, while for the living 
type, to which Bryan Waller Procter (" Barry Corn- 
wall"), Horace Smith, and other high-minded advisers 
belonged, there was never far to seek ; and among 
our judges we have only had one, Jeffreys. Foriwit's 
sake much can be excused, but no excuse will palliate 
the thoughtless scouting and disparagement of a 
class of men in whom the soul of honour has always 
been prominent. Baron Bramwell once said, "I 
declare that if I had the choice to be a great judge 
or a good judge, I should much prefer to be the latter." 
Those who knew him best maintain that it was his 
good fortune to be both. 

In the law, unless a man is capable of helping 
himself, there is not much to be done for him. Pre- 
ferment, although partly a matter of favour at times, 
can only be offered to those who have proved them- 
selves competent Probably not a single name could 
be mentioned in the long roll of eminent jurists that 
does not represent high legal attainments. There 
may have been others equally worthy of preferment, 
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still that does not warrant the inference that the more 
fortunate ones have been wanting in ability. The 
successful men of the Bar, no less than the occupants 
of the Bench, owe their positions first and foremost 
to their own gifts and exertions. The history of the 
courts is a record of brilliant endeavour, not of in- 
fluence or luck. 

From Eldon to Halsbury the climbing to the 
woolsack has been achieved only by long, arduous, 
and able effort It has not been a case of working 
to an algebraic formula, but of bending all one's 
powers to a lofty purpose. All judicial appointments 
are filled from the ranks of the workers, not from the 
drones or incompetents. Take whatever period we 
may — the remote, or the recent past, or the present 
time — it has been the talent that has worked, not the 
talent that has wasted itself in idleness or apathy, 
that has made its way to the heights of the legal 
profession. The Sydney Cartons always remain at 
the bottom. 

What an army of great workers we find among 
the men who have been and are occupants of the 
judicial bench ! We have only room for a few running 
references in this connection, but each, in effect, 
teaches the same lesson. Lord Chief Justices Cock- 
burn, Coleridge, and Russell, were all men of a huge 
capacity for work as well as great lawyers ; nor does 
the description apply with any less force to Lord 
Alverstone. Each forced his way to the front by the 
hard and unflagging exercise of a great talent that 
could not have succeeded with smallness of effort 
The counsel who are destined to achieve in succession 
to them will be those who have the same qualities. 
None else. 

Lord Bramwell succeeded more by application 
than brilliance — that is, his gifts were never of the 
showy order. Called to the Bar in 1838, he was 
sitting briefless in his chambers one day when, to use 
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bis own words, " there came a shagbag attorney with 
a brief for Maidstone, Piatt to lead In the course of 
the day the Judge or the other side raised an objec- 
tion ; Piatt answered the point, indifferently, and the 
Judge thought so. I whispered something to Piatt, 
and found myself on my legs giving my answer. ' Oh, 
that is quite a different matter, Mr. Piatt, 1 said the 
Judge, satisfied and convinced ; and I sat down, 
having made a very good impression. I thought 
briefs would be showered upon me, but they were 
not ; that attorneys would be at my chambers when I 
returned, but they were not Still, from that time, 
somehow, I never looked back." He never looked 
back because he was industrious and did his work 
capably, and lawyers soon began to feel that they 
were safer with him than with a more eloquent and 
more careless man. Bramwell got up his points 
diligently and made them, and acquired a great 
reputation as a lawyer if not as an advocate. Verses 
are extant, made by Arnould, the poet laureate of the 
Home Circuit, in which the young barrister is thus 
alluded to— 

"And Bramwell, blushing with a maiden grace, 
Strives to look honest in a jury's face ; 
While stubborn juries, proof against his wiles, 
Decide for Nokes, while he appears for Stiles." 

But the briefs came tumbling in at last, and 
BramwelPs plain directness of speech and legal 
acumen carried him into high favour ; and he plodded 
steadily on, becoming a Q.C. in 185 1, a Baron of 
the Exchequer in 1856, a Lord Justice of Appeal 
in 1876, and only retiring from the Bench in 1881, 
having held office longer than any Judge of his 
time. 

Baron Huddleston, " the last of the barons," as 
he was called — his appointment to the old Court of 
Exchequer being the last that was made— was another 
tenacious worker. How else could he have made his 
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way from being usher in a school to the Old Bailey 
bar, and from the Old Bailey bar to judicial eminence ? 
His first successes were made in Poor Law cases, 
which required a tremendous amount of getting up, 
such as only a man of exceptional diligence cared to 
undertake. These efforts made him his reputation. 
Baron Pollock's success arose from a similar vigour 
of application — industry and general ability, not high 
qualities as a speaker. Lord Cairns, Mr. Disraeli's 
Lord Chancellor, was both a lawyer of great elo- 
quence and an unceasing worker, and it was the latter 
gift more even than the former that gained him his 
exalted position. There was no task too arduous for 
him, and in all that he undertook he was thorough. 
It is worthy of remembrance that even when the tax 
upon his time and strength was the most severe — 
when he was Lord Chancellor and leader of the 
House of Lords during a time of most active political 
conflict — he was still an ardent Sunday School 
worker, and every movement intended for the social 
and religious advancement of the masses gained as 
much attention from him then as at other times. 
Lord Coleridge, in the earlier years of his practice, 
was much applauded for his "silver-tongued elo- 
quence," but it was not until later on, when he had 
proved that he was a hard worker as well as an able 
advocate, that substantial advancement came to him. 
He had shown himself to be made of the right stuff 
both in Parliament and at the Bar long before he 
was promoted to office, and if any special evidence of 
his rare powers of application were desired, it is 
afforded in the splendid manner in which he piloted 
the defence in the famous Tichborne case, and 
undertook the prosecution which followed, when the 
" Claimant " received his due punishment For months, 
day after day, did he and Sir Henry Hawkins — 
another of the great workers of the law — keep to 
their task, and in later times, when both these hard- 
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working advocates were raised to the judicial dignity, 
they still showed the distinctive qualities that had won 
them their earlier successes. In the late Sir Frank 
Lockwood, in the living and active Sir R. Finlay, Sir 
R. Reid, Sir Edward Clarke, and half a score other 
well-known luminaries of the Bar, varied as their 
talents are, and conspicuous a part as the gift of 
lucid speech plays in their success, without the help 
of laborious days and constant application they 
could not have been insured of eminence. 

Taking an example from the ranks of the younger 
men who have more or less successfully combined 
law with politics, the career of Mr. Herbert Asquith, 
K.C., is one that presents interesting points of study. 
In the early "sixties," Mr. Asquith came up to 
London from Morley, in Yorkshire, with no means to 
speak of, without influence, and without friends. 
His father was dead, and his whole capital was his 
brains and a love of study and work. By diligence 
and determination the lad was able to earn a scholar- 
ship in the City of London School ; then continuing his 
studies more closely than ever, he presently won a 
scholarship at Balliol College, Oxford. In 1874 
Mr. Asquith took his degree, shortly afterwards 
becoming Fellow of his college. After this he 
accepted a position as assistant master at his old 
school, but contrived ultimately to get called to the 
Bar. Then, in course of no long time, he got a 
fair practice together, had the honour of being Sir 
Charles Russell's junior on the Parnell trial, took 
silk, made his way into Parliament, became Home 
Secretary, and is to-day among the larger possibilities 
of political life. In every generation it has been 
the same. The man of real power, who is unsparing 
in effort, can always find his way from the obscurities 
to the eminences. Mr. Asquith is at present at the 
half-way house, however, and whether he will touch 
the summits or not depends in some measure on 
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circumstances, but in a still larger degree upon his 
sustaining powers as a worker. 

In the United States the profession of the law 
is often more picturesque than dignified, and the 
instances of a sudden climbing from obscurity to 
eminence are much more numerous there than in 
England. Many of the judges of the superior 
courts have risen from the humblest ranks of life. 
Indeed, the American bar is largely composed of 
sons of farmers and artisans, who, if they have the 
ability, have not much difficulty in forcing their way 
into prominence. In America the law is the principal 
gateway to political life, the large majority of the 
members of the legislative assemblies belonging to 
that calling. Abraham Lincoln was first a rail- 
splitter, then a lawyer, then the president of the United 
States. William McKinley was originally a private 
soldier, afterwards a lawyer, then State Governor, 
then President. Judicial office does not stand for 
so much in the way of emolument or official dignity 
as in England, but those who sit in the higher courts 
are mostly men of exceptional ability. There is 
no wig or robe worn by lawyers or judges in 
America, nor is order or decorum over strongly 
insisted upon. In many courts in the West and 
South, smoking is permitted and spittoons provided, 
and on a hot day it is no uncommon thing to see 
judge and counsel in their shirt sleeves. To the 
American lawyer the English style of precedure is 
pompous and artificial Mr. Rufus Choate said " the 
wig is deadly." On the other hand, English lawyers 
consider American methods not only wanting in the 
seriousness that ought to surround legal functions, 
but almost farcical. There is misjudgment on both 
sides probably. Jokes are sometimes attempted in 
English courts of law, it is true, but they are usually 
so small that they die of inanition almost as soon as 
uttered, and have not a chance of even raising the 
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laugh that would be " immediately suppressed/' No 
one would dare to make a joke such as are made in 
American tribunals daily before an English judge, for 
fear of being committed for "contempt of court" 

There was a well-known, highly-respected, and 
able judge who occupied the bench of the Supreme 
Court at Chicago, and had the reputation of being 
one of the most stern and serious-minded of judges 
when the occasion demanded that he should be so. 
This was Judge Gary, who, in 1886, was brought into 
international prominence by having to preside at the 
trial of the Chicago Anarchists, on whom, after a 
long and highly sensational trial, he had to pass 
sentence of death. 

Judge Gary was brought up to the trade of a 
carpenter, and in 1840, at nineteen years of age, was 
toiling away at a joiner's bench in New York. That 
he was a capable carpenter goes without saying ; but 
he presently began to think that he would make 
an even better lawyer, and with that view went to 
St. Louis, where he studied and worked hard for 
four years, and then was admitted a member of the 
Missouri bar. He settled in Springfield, Missouri, 
and began to practise there ; but hardly had he won 
his first case, when the Mexican war broke out, 
offering a new field of distinction to ambitious young 
Americans. It was not as a fighter of military 
battles, however, that young Gary entered that field, 
but as a fighter in the courts of law. He went to 
Las Vegas in New Mexico, where he learned the 
Spanish language and practised in the " mixed courts." 
After three and a half years of this kind of experience 
he proceeded to San Francisco, where he remained 
for three years. Then, in 1856, he settled in Chicago, 
where he practised successfully until 1863, when he 
was elected to the bench of the Superior Court, a 
position which he held until 1901. He was for 
long the most picturesque figure on the bench of 
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the Middle West, brusque of manner, keen of wit, 
and regardless of popular opinion. Trials calling for 
the exercise of great fighting ability often fell to him, 
and he enjoyed them. It is related that in a case in 
which the opposing attorneys showed a very warlike 
spirit, Judge Gary, seeing that the trial threatened 
to be indefinitely prolonged if their bickerings were 
permitted to go on, said, "Wait a bit ; I see that 
you gentlemen are spoiling for a fight ; my advice to 
you is that you go into an adjoining room and 
pummel each other for a while. It will save time 
later on." The contending lawyers did not accept 
the advice, but they became more subdued. " What 
are you making all this commotion for ? " the Judge 
asked one day of a man whom a bailiff had hauled 
before him. u Please, your honour, I have lost my 
hat," said the man. " Is that all ? " said Judge Gary. 
" Why, men have lost whole suits in this court, and 
not made one-half that fuss!" When a really 
important trial was on, however, Judge Gary was the 
personification of judicial dignity, and justice was 
fearlessly meted out by him. For a long time after 
the trial of the anarchists his house was guarded by 
the police, and the detectives kept him in view as he 
walked about the streets, but he always resented such 
attentions. 

In Kansas they had what they called a " Fighting 
Judge " not long ago. This was Judge Bowling, who 
was appointed to one of the Kansas City justice 
courts in 1896. "Your honour," said a lawyer to 
him one day, " you are overruling the supreme court" 
" I do that every day, my friend ; sit down," replied 
the Judge. In his court he had a notification hung 
up in these words : " Justice is both blind and deaf- 
cut your speeches short." He never fined lawyers 
for contempt, but adopted another course. Once a 
lawyer disputed his word. No fine was imposed, but 
the court suddenly adjourned, and for two hours his 
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honour and the offending attorney tested their 
physical prowess on the green in front of the court- 
house. The court was the victor, and the police 
ambulance conveyed the defeated one to his home. 
At another time two opposing lawyers came to high 
words in the course of a trial Judge Bowling 
ordered the court-room to be closed, and would not 
proceed with the case until the lawyers had settled 
their differences by physical combat. When they 
ceased fighting and shook hands, the trial was re- 
sumed. Once Judge Bowling was called upon to 
preside in a dog case, and one of the witnesses was 
asked to describe the colour of the animal " It was 
yellow," said the witness. " Did you say the dog 
was yellow ? " cried the Judge. " Yes, sir," replied 
the witness. "Well," said the Judge, "this court 
don't propose giving judgment for the loss of a 
yellow dog, and a verdict is returned for the 
defendant Next case." 

Between Judges of the Bowling stamp, however — 
who are the outcome of the system of politically 
nominated Judges, and are only possible in districts 
where the full forces of civilization have not yet been 
brought into play — and the generally able and up- 
right men who occupy the judgment seats of the 
Superior Courts, there is a wide difference ; as there 
is between the lower-class lawyer and the better 
known counsel, who represent in their personal 
characters, no less than in their knowledge and 
ability, the best features of legal distinction. In the 
latter connection the name of Choate stands out as 
offering two notable examples, in the Rufus Choate 
already referred to and his nephew, the Hon. Joseph 
Choate, Ambassador to the British Court. Rufus 
Choate was one of the greatest lawyers of his time, 
and he acquired and upheld his position mainly by 
hard and unremitting labour. For two or three 
years after adopting the profession of the law he 
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received so little encouragement that he many times 
thought of giving it up ; but the " capacity for taking 
pains," coupled with a natural skill and eloquence, 
eventually began to tell, and when once he had 
forced himself into notice, it did not take him long to 
earn a favourable reputation. He shrank from no 
amount of exertion, and in all that he did displayed 
extreme conscientiousness, doing his best on every 
occasion. He was once hastily summoned to the 
house of a dying man to draw a will, and after he 
had returned home and was in bed, it suddenly 
occurred to him that something had been omitted. 
Dressing himself with all speed, he rode off through 
a violent storm to the abode of his dying client, ex- 
plained the reason of his return, and drew up a 
codicil that rectified the previous omission. When 
retained for the defence in murder cases he would 
say to his client before the trial, " Well, sir, are you 
prepared to make a strong push for life with me to- 
day ? " and on a reply being given in the affirmative, 
Choate would add, "Very well, we will make it" 
He never put the question of guilt or innocence to a 
client, but after watching him closely would draw his 
own conclusions. " He did it — he sweats so ! " was 
his remark after one of these interviews. A note- 
worthy tribute to Mr. Choate as a defender was once 
paid when Choate himself had a witness under cross- 
examination. A vessel had been stranded with 
specie on board, and the master of the stranded 
vessel confessed that the captain of another ship 
which came to his help had agreed with him to 
embezzle the greater part of the specie and declare 
that Malays had stolen it Choate was pressing the 
witness about the details of the undertaking, and in 
the end the man blurted out, " Well, if you must 
know, he said that if any trouble came of it we 
could have Mr. Choate to defend us, and he would 
get us off even if we were caught with the money in 
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our boots." To Mr. Joseph H. Choate, nephew of 
Mr. Rufus Choate, it has been given to attain a still 
higher reputation. The ambassador is both a brilliant 
advocate and an orator. In a career of over forty 
years at the Bar he has shown qualities of mind and 
intellect that have won him wide admiration. Always 
resourceful, always penetrative, always alert to every 
point, he is capable of facing any emergency he may 
be called upon to cope with. His practice in New 
York at the time of his appointment as Ambassador 
to England was perhaps more lucrative than that of 
any other lawyer, and his position has been won by 
remarkable natural gifts in the first instance, and by 
remarkable application in the second. 

The profession of medicine has in recent times 
attained an influence and a distinction that it neither 
enjoyed nor deserved in earlier days. Much mystery, 
a spice of charlatanry, and general incompetence were 
its prominent features before there arose a class of 
doctors who by exalting their calling to the dignity 
of a science conferred lasting benefits upon mankind. 
A certificate of qualification was not an indispensa- 
bility until 1815 ; after that patients were not at the 
mercy of ignorance as they formerly had been, and 
the healing art became the profession only of those 
who were able to pass a fair standard of competence. 
There had been great doctors, or men who passed as 
such, in all ages ; but until the names of Harvey, Bell, 
Jenner, Cline, Astley Cooper, Bright, Lister, and 
other medical discoverers came to take up their 
positions in the hierarchy of medicine, the science 
was largely in its experimental stages. There were 
few well-defined principles to act upon, and many 
errors and some superstitions survived. Did not Dr. 
Johnson when a boy submit himself to the royal 
touch to be cured of an affliction that even science 
itself could do little to alleviate ? Did not thousands 
fall victims far into the nineteenth century to that 
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excessive use of blood-letting which is now little more 
than a tradition preserved in the title of a medical 
journal which was established when the pernicious 
system was at its height ? Now, thanks to the noble 
exertions of the leaders of the profession of the last 
hundred years, the methods of the physician and the 
surgeon have been entirely changed, and there is 
some guarantee that those who practise the art of 
medicine are proficient Even since the days of 
Robert Sawyer and Benjamin Allen things have 
greatly improved. Medical students no longer waste 
their time upon frivolities during their apprentice- 
ship ; they have to qualify themselves for passing 
the board of examiners, which can only be done by 
close study and application* There is no profession 
which exacts so much from its votaries as medicine ; 
but to those who succeed, the reward is great, and 
there can be nothing more ennobling to the mind 
than the consciousness of having been instrumental 
in reducing suffering and saving human life. A few 
references to the careers of some of the notable men 
of the profession may serve as general indications of 
what a medical success involves in these days ; and 
in medicine, more perhaps than in any other calling, 
it is the sheerest lolly to think of entering upon it 
without an adequate mental equipment and a special 
bent 

An interesting example of the society doctor — 
the man of the world, as well as the skilled physician 
— was afforded in the life of the late Sir Henry 
Holland, who while following his profession with 
assiduity and success still contrived to get out of life 
most of the good things that it can yield. He was 
essentially a happy man — a most important quality 
in a doctor — and had the faculty of imparting happi- 
ness to others. Patients liked to consult him because 
of his cheery presence and comforting advice, no less 
than for his skill. Some doctors frighten their 
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patients by exaggerating their ailments in order to 
obtain credit for greater ability than they have really 
displayed Sir Henry Holland went on the opposite 
tack 9 making them believe they were better than 
they really were, which is a much pleasanter and 
more efficacious method. 

Sir Henry Holland reached success with less 
effort than is usual with men who have had to work 
their way up from a somewhat humble start Born 
at Knutsford in Cheshire, in 1788, and educated at 
Bristol, he spent some time in a merchant's counting- 
house before embarking upon the study of medicine ; 
but once launched upon that career he concentrated 
all his power of brain and body upon his work, and, 
after graduating at Edinburgh, in 181 1, he speedily 
forced himself into the front rank of his profession. 
He went to London, and in 18 14 was appointed 
domestic medical attendant to Caroline, Princess of 
Wales, afterwards Queen, and was soon a consider- 
able personage in society. Before he died, in 1873, 
he was able to boast that he had numbered six 
Prime Ministers among his patients, and he was in 
attendance on the present king when as Prince of 
Wales his Majesty travelled through Canada and 
the United States. Indeed, Sir Henry had many 
distinguished personages for patients at one time and 
another, and as a rule they remained his friends. 
Ali Pasha once called him in, asking Sir Henry, 
among other questions, whether he knew of any 
poison that, put on the mouthpiece of a pipe, or given 
in coffee, might slowly and silently kill, leaving no 
trace behind. "The instant and short answer I 
gave," wrote the physician, " was that I had studied 
how to save life, not to destroy it" It was this same 
Ali Pasha who entrusted Sir Henry with a letter to 
Lord Byron, beginning " Carissime," and ending by 
telling him that he had just had six hundred people 
shot before his face. There was another remarkable 
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man whom the baronet had as a patient in 1831, and 
that was Louis Napoleon, who at that time was 
living in a house in Holies Street, and was badly 
stricken with gastric fever. Sir Henry pulled the 
future Emperor through, and forty years later visited 
the same patient again, when in exile at Chiselhurst 

From 1830 to 1848 Sir Henry Holland was 
London's most aristocratic doctor. These were the 
busiest years of his life, and he might have made a 
fortune, but he wisely decided for his health's sake 
never to allow his income to exceed £5000 a year. 
This resolution gave him time for travel, for the 
companionship of friends, and for literary relaxation. 
It was the cause, no doubt, of his living to a ripe old 
age. He died on his 86th birthday in Paris, having 
on the same day dined at the British Embassy, 
"cheerful and happy, and full of conversation." He 
himself has put it on record that he crossed the 
Atlantic sixteen or seventeen times, travelled 26,000 
miles over the American Continent, made four expe- 
ditions to the East, three tours in Russia, two in 
Iceland, several in Sweden, Norway, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, and Greece, and voyages innumerable to the 
Canary Islands, the West Indies, Madeira, etc One 
year he was at the Gulf of Cattaro, another at the 
Red River, and each time, as he remarked to Mr. 
Gladstone, his visit was followed by an insurrection. 
11 Pray, Sir Henry," said Mr. Gladstone, " may I ask 
what is your direction of travel this year ? " Sydney 
Smith used to say that Sir Henry started for his 
annual two months' tour with a box of pills in one 
pocket and a clean shirt in the other— occasionally 
forgetting the shirt 

The lesson of Sir Henry Holland's life is one that 
should not be lost upon the successful doctor. It 
shows the wisdom of putting a restraint upon the 
desire of gain, which means a restraint upon the 
strain of overwork. Had Sir Henry given himself 
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unreservedly to his profession, as so many do in these 
days mainly for money's sake, he would have been 
a richer man, but he would have had a shorter and 
less pleasant life. The happy medium between hard 
work and overwork is not always easy to hit upon, 
and must be greatly a matter of individual strength 
and capacity. What is easy to one man may be 
laborious toil to another. 

A distinguished contemporary of Sir Henry 
Holland's — Dr. Marshall Hall — achieved eminence 
by a slower process, perhaps, but, like Sir Henry, he 
was contented with reasonable living and a moderate 
income. Born at Basford, near Nottingham, in 1790, 
the sixth of eight children, he received a fair education, 
and when nineteen years of age went to Edinburgh 
to study medicine. He was one of the most zealous 
students who ever attended a class, and, while still an 
undergraduate, contributed cleverly to the medical 
journals. In 1812 he took his degree, and in 1815 
set up as a doctor at Bridgewater ; but the town was 
so healthy that he got but few patients, and after six 
months of feeless trial he left the place and removed 
to Nottingham, much in the same frame of mind as 
Arbuthnot was in when he quitted Dorchester. 
" Where are you off to ? * asked a friend who met 
Arbuthnot riding away. " To leave your confounded 
place," answered the doctor, " for a man can neither 
live nor die there. 1 ' It was almost as bad as the 
Texan town, where the undertakers had to shoot a 
man to start a graveyard. At Nottingham, however, 
Marshall Hall obtained a lucrative practice, remaining 
there until 1826, and contributing conspicuously 
during that period to medical and scientific literature, 
Still he was only a provincial doctor, and doubtless 
often called to mind the wail of the Gloucestershire 
apothecary, who sang — 

Unhappy he whom fate doth urge on 
To practice as a country surgeon. 
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When quite a boy Marshall Hall had declared to a 
friend who surprised him at his books before day- 
break one morning that he was " determined to be a 
great man." 

He went to London in 1826, taking a house in 
Keppel Street, Russell Square, and the first year he 
made ;£8oa By 1833 he was earning £4000 a year, 
and might have made very much more had he not 
been careless about his fees and as resolute as Sir 
Henry Holland in taking an annual holiday of several 
weeks. Dr. Marshall Hall's scientific investigations 
were of great value to the world, and brought him 
fame and honour. For a few years before his death 
he lived in retirement at Brighton. He was a man 
of the most exemplary conduct, strong in his religious 
convictions, and in his domestic life extremely happy. 
Once, while travelling in Italy, he wrote to his wife : 
" I am a man of one feeling — love ; love to thee and the 
boy. I want nothing in this world but thee and the 
dear boy — and you happy. Heavenly Father, grant 
me, grant me this I Gold and honour have no charms 
for me, but you two only." The man who can live 
the life of a popular doctor, his powers taxed severely 
from day to day and from year to year, and yet pre- 
serve his humanity and whole-heartedness like this, 
has the happiness of realizing a success that touches 
a much nobler standard than that of mere monetary 
acquirement. 

A more recent, and in some respects a more 
notable example of high attainment in medicine is 
afforded in the career of Sir William Gull, which 
presents some unusually interesting features. Sir 
William's father was a barge-owner on the river Lea, 
and a tenant of Guy's Hospital. The latter fact had 
an important bearing upon the boy's future. When 
the elder Gull used to go to the hospital to pay his 
rent, he often had friendly talks with Mr. Benjamin 
Harrison, the treasurer of the institution. The 
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barge-owner sometimes spoke of his son, extolling his 
youthful talents, and expressing a deep desire for his 
welfare. Mr. Harrison saw the boy occasionally and 
grew interested in him, and, when he was old enough, 
obtained a presentation for him to Christ's Hospital, 
which insured the lad of a superior education. 
William Gull availed himself of this opportunity to 
the utmost On completing his education, he held 
an appointment as usher in a school at Lewes for a 
time, and his future was undecided. His good friend 
the treasurer of Guy's came to his aid again, however, 
at this juncture. A new catalogue was required for 
the hospital museum, and the work could only be 
entrusted to one who wrote clearly and had a know- 
ledge of Latin. Mr. Harrison thought of young Gull, 
and offered the work to him, which was gladly 
accepted. Thus the future physician was brought 
into touch with the practice of medicine, for which he 
conceived such a strong liking that nothing would 
satisfy him but entering for the profession. The 
treasurer once more befriended him, and in 1837, at 
the age of twenty-one, William Gull became a pupil 
at Guy's. In 1841 he graduated as Bachelor of 
Medicine at the University of London, and was ready 
for a more active career. Mr. Harrison had all this 
time been carefully watching his prot£g£'s progress, 
and, anxious to obtain his services for Guy's, procured 
him the appointment of assistant-resident medical- 
officer. Promotion quickly followed. In 1843 he 
was made lecturer on natural philosophy ; in 1846, 
lecturer on physiology and comparative anatomy ; in 
1847 he became Fullerian professor of physiology at 
the Royal Institution ; in 1848 he was elected F.R.C.P., 
and acquired such a great reputation that he gained 
a highly remunerative practice. Ultimately, he was 
appointed Physician in Ordinary to the Prince of 
Wales, and it devolved upon him in that capacity, in 
1871, to take charge of the treatment of His Royal 
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Highness during his all-but-fatal attack of typhoid 
fever. One who was near him at that time has left 
the following record of the great skill and tact which 
Sir William Gull exercised at that trying period : — 
" In Dr. Gull were combined energy that never tired, 
watchfulness that never flagged, nursing so tender, 
ministry so minute, that in his functions he seemed to 
combine the duties of physician, dresser, dispenser, 
valet, nurse — now arguing with the sick man in his 
delirium so softly and pleasantly that the parched 
lips opened to take the scanty nourishment on which 
depended the reserves of strength for the deadly 
fight when all else failed, now lifting the wasted body 
from bed to bed, now washing the worn frame with 
vinegar, with ever-ready eye and ear and finger to 
mark any change and phase, to watch face and heart 
and pulse, and passing at times twelve or fourteen 
hours at that bedside. And when that was over, or 
while it was going on — what task for a physician ! — 
to soothe with kindest and yet not too hopeful words 
her whose trial was indeed great to bear, to give 
counsel against despair, and yet not to justify con- 
fidence." The picture is not overdrawn. The same 
unremitting care marked his dealing with his patients 
generally. No man had ever a deeper sense of the 
responsibilities of his calling, and to this his success 
was due. In 1872 he was made a baronet, and was 
appointed Physician Extraordinary to the Queen in 
1887, dying three years later. 

In Sir Andrew Clarke the same splendid devotion 
to duty was shown from first to last He was born 
in Aberdeen in 1826, highly distinguished himself as 
a medical student, and in 1853 received the appoint- 
ment of curator to the Museum of the London 
Hospital Not long afterwards he was promoted to 
the position of assistant physician to the hospital, 
took his degree at Aberdeen, and settled down in 
London as a practising physician. He had made up 
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his mind to hard work, and gave himself up heart 
and soul to his profession — not merely to the service 
of patients, and the ordinary duties of a physician, 
but to the science of medicine, which he did much 
to advance. When it is considered that he was in 
these early years in delicate health, with a tendency 
to tubercular phthisis, it is surprising that he accom- 
plished all that he did, for he was as industrious as 
the most robust of his compeers. His own condition 
induced him to give particular study to pulmonary 
diseases, and his successful elucidation of their cause 
and course was of undoubted benefit to medical 
science. It was said of him that he possessed an 
insight into the hidden causes of disease which might 
properly be termed genius, and as a consulting- 
physician he was perhaps the most eminent man 
of his time, being held in the highest esteem by his 
medical brethren. Clear-headed, possessed of a 
remarkable power of lucid speech, and endowed with 
a kindly and generous nature, he was able to exercise 
his skill to great purpose. During his thirty-five 
years of practice in London, he held in succession 
every position in the College of Physicians, from that 
of simple membership to the presidency, and in i883 
was created a baronet He was the friend and 
medical adviser of Mr. Gladstone, and for the last 
twenty years of his life his services were in incessant 
demand. Unlike Sir Henry Holland, Sir Andrew 
Clarke did not indulge himself in long holidays, but 
stuck patiently to his post, being never known to 
neglect a serious case. His assiduity and industry 
were untiring. By his death in 1893 the medical profes- 
sion lost one of its brightest ornaments. His example 
of hard work, good acts, and professional zeal will long 
serve as an incentive to other toilers in the same field. 
Professional life — by which all life that involves 
special training of a high order may now be understood 
— is daily extending its borders, but the line of greatest 
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expansion during the last hundred years has un- 
mistakably been in the direction of engineering, 
which in its various aspects of mechanical, electrical, 
metallurgical, and civil engineering has been one of 
the chief forces of civilization, changing the face of 
the world and bringing men and nations nearer 
together. "Engineering," said Telford, "is the art 
of controlling the great powers of nature for the use 
and convenience of man," and as the years unfold 
themselves the demands upon this art grow ever 
greater. In the eighteenth century, engineering was 
a craft, to-day it is a profession offering opportunities 
of distinction to thousands. Engineering constructs 
railways, canals, bridges, waterworks, tunnels, and 
harbours; engineering has brought the waters of 
Niagara to the aid of a vast system of mechanism ; 
engineering has enabled the waters of the Upper 
Nik, at Assuan, which had been running to waste 
for thousands of years, to be husbanded in immense 
reservoirs, giving to cultivation many millions of acres 
of fertile land by establishing a permanent irrigation 
system over a great rainless province. Indeed, the 
condition of the world is always being improved by 
the action of the engineer, who, working hand in 
hand with science, accomplishes feats which make 
the immense structural works of the ancients seem 
insignificant in everything but rude bulk. Sir John 
Aird's feat of damming the Nile is a far mightier item 
in the record of civilization than the building of the 
Pyramids ; the construction of the Blackwall Tunnel 
under the Thames by the Pearsons is a greater 
achievement than was the making of a Roman 
aqueduct ; the Forth Bridge, built by Sir Benjamin 
Baker, represents a more important effort than any 
bridge that Julius Caesar, with all his legions at 
command, ever carried out 

The engineer is one of the dominating influences 
in the world's progress. It would be easy to mention 
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a score of eminent living men who are at the present 
time engaged upon works which are gigantic in 
magnitude, far-reaching in their operations, and 
conspicuous as contributions to civilization ; but a 
brief reference to the career of Sir Weetman Pearson, 
one of the most representative men of this class, and 
the head of the firm of S. Pearson & Son, Limited, 
Westminster, must content us. 

Sir Weetman D. Pearson is a Yorkshireman, and 
was born in 1856, near Huddersfield. His father, 
Mr. George Pearson, and his grandfather, Mr. Samuel 
Pearson, were at that time in business together as 
brick and tile makers and general contractors. After 
finishing his education at a private school at Harro- 
gate, Sir Weetman joined his father and grandfather 
in business, and soon became an active force in its 
management He made himself familiar with every 
detail of the work, and, while still a very voung man, 
was entrusted with the supervision of important 
undertakings. In those days the firm's head-quarters 
were at Bradford, and one of the first railway con- 
tracts that they entered upon was a short extension 
of the Great Northern Railway in that town. After 
that they embarked upon many larger enterprises, 
and were so successful in carrying them out that they 
attained a very strong position, and established them- 
selves in London, where Sir Weetman showed such 
vigour and ability that he and his firm became famous. 
It has been given to few to cover so wide a field as 
Sir Weetman has done, his work having extended to 
many countries, and comprised some of the greatest 
enterprises of our time ; but he has always been an 
indefatigable worker, a clever commander of the 
forces of labour, and a man of boundless resource. 
His complete knowledge of his profession, his 
ingenuity in adopting and adapting the great labour- 
saving contrivances without which many feats of 
modern engineering would have been impossible, 
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and his genius for administration, have enabled him 
to cope successfully with engineering difficulties that 
have almost seemed to call for superhuman efforts. 
The Blackwall Tunnel is only one among many 
mammoth undertakings of which Sir Weetman has 
been the working and guiding spirit These include 
the construction of an immense drainage canal for 
the city of Mexico, a work which occupied nine years 
from 1889 to 1897; the making of a new harbour for 
Vera Cruz at a cost of two millions sterling ; and the 
execution of the work in connection with the exten- 
sion of docks at Southampton, Milford Haven, King's 
Lynn, Cardiff, Seaham, and Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
His firm constructed sixty miles of railway in Spain, 
and carried out rock dredging for the Egyptian 
Government at Alexandria, and at Burmuda for the 
colonial authorities. They are now engaged upon 
the reconstruction of the Admiralty Harbour at 
Dover, which will cost from three to four million 
pounds. In Mexico they have in hand the Tehuan- 
tepec Railway, crossing Mexico from the Gulf to the 
Pacific ; and they are the owners of the Vera Cruz 
Tramways, of the railway from Vera Cruz to 
Alvarado, and a line of steamers for opening up about 
four hundred miles of navigable rivers. In fact, from 
Vera Cruz to the Pacific they have practically 
covered the region with transport facilities. Sir 
Weetman Pearson deserves well at the hands of the 
Mexicans, for he has been one of the chief agents in 
bringing about the improved conditions under which 
they now live — conditions which are in striking 
contrast with those prevailing twenty, or even ten, 
years ago. The work he has done there has been of 
a truly stupendous character. Sir Weetman Pearson, 
who was made a baronet in 1895, and has been M.P. 
for Colchester since that date, as thoroughly repre- 
sents the high-water mark of his profession to-day 
as Thomas Brassey did in a former generation. 
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The scope of professional effort enlarges year by 
year with every extension of material progress ; but 
each stage of advancement means the heightening of 
the working standard. The endeavour that sufficed 
for pre-eminence twenty years ago suffices no longer. 
Men have to work harder to reach the professional 
summits than formerly. It is not so much that the 
standard of ability or skill has been put higher as 
that greater application and activity is now required 
for success. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

MEN WHO HAVE FALLEN BY THE WAY 

Failure or success must be measured by a man's aims. 
If he tries for the summits and gets no farther than the 
foothills he fails ; whereas, if he aspires but to the foot- 
hills, and gets there, he succeeds. It is instinctive in a 
man, no matter in what sphere he may be born, to 
desire to better his condition. He must, indeed, be 
an inefficient who can confront his manhood without 
an ambition. The world's use for such men is to 
utilize them as the " hewers of wood and drawers of 
water." Those who are adequately equipped, however 
— mentally, morally, and physically — may strike out 
with confidence for whatever altitude of success they 
wish to reach. If money be their aim, they will get 
it; if the nobler success for which a man gains 
respect and esteem, they will get that also. The 
great thing for a man to do at the outset is to inform 
himself how far his natural powers are likely to carry 
him. It is folly to aim at becoming a statesman if 
you have only the ability that will serve for a clerk. 
On the other hand, it is just as fatal to a man's 
success that he should make too poor an appraise- 
ment of his talents, for the world seldom believes in 
the man that does not believe in himself. These 
two causes — self-valuation that is too high or too 
low — are responsible for many of the failures that the 
human record gives us. These causes, and the still 
more common one of a divergence from the proper 
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path, are so fruitful of misery, disappointment, and 
disgrace, that they cannot be ignored by any one 
who would shape his course aright To ignore them 
is to run the risk of being entrapped by them ; to see 
and realize their danger is to know how to avoid 
them. 

The failure of the man of great natural gifts 
because of his lack of true self-knowledge, or because 
of his neglect of the safeguards and precautions by 
which the ordinary man fences himself round, is one 
of the most depressing spectacles that can be looked 
upon. It is sad to think of Marlowe dying from a 
wound received in a pot-house squabble ; of Otway 
perishing of starvation ; of a Duke of Buckingham 
breathing his last in. the worst inn's worst room ; of 
Burns undermining his manhood by improvident 
habits; of Fox wasting his time at the gambling 
table ; of Poe, the victim of his own recklessness! 
stricken down in the prime of his life and genius. 
Think of Sheridan, the once brilliant dramatist and 
statesman, being reduced to such straits that he was 
impelled to write, almost from his death-bed, to 
Samuel Rogers, the only friend he had left, entreating 
help ! " I find things settled so that a hundred and 
fifty pounds will remove all difficulty," he wrote; 
"but I am absolutely undone and broken-hearted." 
These, and a thousand similar instances that might 
be cited, all point to the one failure of self-control. 
All these men won success in the work for which 
they were best fitted ; but, by omitting to observe the 
things which make for prosperity as well as fame, 
their lives were spoiled instead of being rounded off 
by the complete achievement that attends a well- 
regulated existence. They were not men who, 
having attempted great consummations, had not 
obtained fair recognition ; they had not been plunged 
into that fierce hell of failure of which Keats spoke 
so bitterly; they were simply oblivious of the 
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common obligations of existence, and had to pay the 
inevitable penalty which the thriftless are always 
called upon to pay. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century there 
were two very conspicuous examples of painters who 
failed, and came to little or nothing, from the mistake 
of over-estimating their powers. One was James 
Barry, the other Benjamin Robert Haydon. Both 
were men of undoubted genius, and each imagined 
himself to be greater than all his contemporaries. 

James Barry was the son of a Cork innkeeper. 
His father meant him for the sea, but James having 
shown talent in painting, was desirous of proceeding 
to London and becoming the rival of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. James painted a new sign for his father's 
inn, and the customers of the place were loud in their 
praises of the lad's handiwork. They were, perhaps, 
not the best possible judges of art ; still their com- 
mendation encouraged the boy, and, after going a few 
voyages to sea unwillingly, he prevailed upon his 
father to let him take lessons in painting. Accord- 
ingly, he studied first at Cork, then in Dublin, and 
made such progress that presently he proceeded to 
London, where he was well received and regarded as 
a youth of great promise. Acting on advice, he went 
to Paris and Rome, and studied for a time in those 
cities, but on returning to England his head was so 
full of his own importance that those who would have 
been his friends soon began to turn away from him. 
Barry got himself into hot water without much 
delay. 

He severely criticised the works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and other masters of the time, attacked 
the Royal Academy, and, after quarrelling with 
almost everybody of note connected with art, in- 
cluding picture dealers and picture patrons, he 
proclaimed his greatness in no stinted terms, and 
impatiently waited for the public applause. But the 
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applause did not come. People were willing to 
admit that Barry possessed exceptional ability as 
a painter, and indeed his performances were of high 
merit, but they could not put up with his unceasing 
cantankerousness and boastfulness. The consequence 
was that, after having painted a number of ambitious 
historical pictures, and having done some really 
noble allegorical paintings for the Society of Arts, 
he turned snarlingly away from the friends who, had 
he been less self-assertive and less egotistical, would 
have gladly aided him, denounced them and their 
works, and thenceforward lived a solitary and obscure 
life, achieving nothing where he might have achieved 
so much. In 1805 he was discovered living in a 
wretched house in Castle Street, Oxford Street, 
without servant or companion of any kind, and the 
Society of Arts subscribed £1000 for him, and with 
this an annuity was purchased, but before the first 
payment fell due the painter died. He was buried 
in the crypt of St. Paul's Cathedral. When the 
world would not take him at his own valuation, he 
had nothing but contempt and denunciation for it, 
and up to the very last, when poverty compelled him 
to accept charity, would have none of its favours. It 
is related of him that whenever he accepted an in- 
vitation to dine at a private house he would leave 
on the cloth what he considered to be the value of 
the meal— sometimes one-and-twopence, sometimes 
one-and-sixpence, and on special occasions two 
shillings. 

Haydon was even more aggressively self-confident 
than Barry. Almost before he had received any 
training in art, he was convinced that there was no 
one living who could equal him as an historical 
painter. Born in 1786, the son of a Plymouth printer, 
he made his way to London while still but a youth, 
and, without having put himself under a master, at 
twenty years of age began to paint his first picture, 
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M Joseph and Mary resting on the road to Egypt, " 
a canvas six feet by four. It was a triumph for him, 
being hung on the line at the Academy, and bought by 
Thomas Hope for a hundred guineas. Success made 
him arrogant and quarrelsome, and to the people who 
crowded his studio, he was either imperiously conde- 
scending or insulting. To his own thinking he was 
the monarch of the realm of painting, not to be 
judged by common rules of conduct, or held to 
ordinary responsibilities. He imagined that his 
genius would pull him through any difficulties into 
which his extravagance or thoughtlessness might 
lead him. Absolutely without forethought, except 
in the way of magnifying his prospects, he frequently 
found himself in extreme straits, and was many times 
under arrest for debt It may be remembered that 
Robinson Crusoe, on a certain memorable occasion, 
when it was too late, " saw the folly of sitting down 
to build before counting the cost" Haydon never 
got to the point of counting the cost of things, either 
late or soon, but blundered on in his high and mighty 
way, leaving the future to take care of itself, or, rather, 
relying on the future taking care of him. Now and 
then he had a brilliant success and made money ; at 
other times he would be in the depths of despair, 
though never in regard to his achievements. " The 
moment I touch a great canvas," he wrote, " I think 
I see my Creator smiling on all my efforts — the 
moment I do mean things for subsistence I feel as 
if He had turned His back ; what's more, I believe it" 
That his aims were high will be generally con- 
ceded, but the best of his work never justified the 
exalted opinion he himself formed of it, and this error 
of judgment was his ruin. Once, while under the 
spell of a great idea, he painted for fifteen hours 
without a break, and at another time he acknowledged 
that he had lived for a fortnight on nothing but 
potatoes. He lived so much in the sunshine of his 
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own esteem that the shadows that surrounded him 
went unnoticed until some rude awakening showed 
him their presence. As to money matters and the 
common obligations of citizenship, he was without 
conscience, and because his countrymen would not 
fall in with his egotism, he railed against them. But 
posterity has not seen fit to alter the judgment of his 
contemporaries as to his work. " His pictures are 
himself, and fail as he failed/ 9 says Mr. G. F. Watts. 
They were violent and aggressive, and rarely touched 
the heights of dignity or sublimity. It was little of a 
surprise to his friends that he at last, on the 22nd of 
June, 1846, ended his chequered life by suicide. Had 
his ambition kept level with his abilities his success 
would have been far greater. As it was, he soared to 
heights where he had not sufficient strength of wing 
for sustainment, and he fell to earth like an ineffec- 
tive flying-machine. 

The men who fall by the way from want of self- 
assertion are still more numerous, but the stories of 
their failures mostly die with them and remain untold. 
The martyrdom of such failures can never be wholly 
known. It is the custom to despise the man who, 
suffering from a super-sensitive heart and a lack of 
will and courage, allows himself to be crowded out of 
the strife for place ; but he is often a man of better 
parts and finer feelings than the more obtrusive indi- 
vidual who contemptuously pushes ahead of him. 
But the world has little pity for those who will not 
fight for success, win it or not ; and so thousands of 
well-meaning, honest, modest men, who under less 
contentious conditions might have achieved some- 
thing in the world, sink into nameless graves every 
year, and the tragedy of their lives passes unnoticed. 
Lammenais realized the anguish of it all when he, 
too, after years of valiant, high-souled endeavour, and 
splendid failure, could entreat in noble sympathy the 
privilege of being buried among the unrecorded dead, 
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without monument or stone to mark his resting-place 
in the vast cemetery of P£re la Chaise. Browning 
realized the beautiful solemnity of it when he made 
Paracelsus, the man who had aspired and failed, ask 
to be laid — 

" Within some narrow grave, 
Not by itself— for that would be too proud — 
But wnere such graves are thickest." 

The failure that springs not from wrong-doing or 
arrogance is always to be deplored, for it represents 
the failure of humanity as well as of individual 
attempt — the failure also of our social institutions. 
Great is the hope and promise of immortality to those 
who lay down this mortal burden with the conscious- 
ness of blameless failure ; the knowledge that their 
past may have been futile strengthens their reliance 
on the future. 

The life of the late Sir Samuel Morton Peto may 
be taken as a leading modern example of failure 
from over-trustfulness in others, and from a lack of 
aggressive self-assertion where such a quality was 
specially required. Sir Samuel was born at Woking, 
in 1809, an d was educated and trained for the business 
of a builder, being apprenticed to his uncle, Henry 
Peto. In 1830 the uncle died, and the business was 
left to Samuel Morton Peto and another nephew, 
Thomas GrisselL The firm of Grissell and Peto, 
thanks to the energy of the young partners, soon 
began to make headway, and during the first twelve 
years of their working they were entrusted with many 
heavy contracts, including the building of the Hun- 
gerford market, the Reform and other club-houses, 
several theatres, the Nelson monument, and certain 
important railway works. The partnership was dis- 
solved in 1846, Mr. Grissell retaining the building 
contracts and Peto the railway contracts. For nearly 
twenty years after this separation, Mr. Peto devoted 
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himself with marked determination and ability to the 
carrying out, by himself or with partners, of great 
railway and engineering contracts in various parts of 
the world His first partner was £. L. Betts, and 
some years later he and Mr. Betts were connected 
with Thomas Brassey in the construction of lines of 
railway in Australia, the Canadian Grand Trunk rail- 
way, and numerous other schemes of magnitude. 
The name of Peto was up to 1865 regarded as the 
symbol of solid success and private worth. He was 
a Member of Parliament, a man of strong religious 
convictions, and of many noted philanthropies, con- 
tributing generously to the building of churches, and 
aiding the best movements and charities of his time. 
In 1855 he was created a baronet, in recognition of 
his many public services, and few names stood so 
high as his, when in 1868, the astounding announce- 
ment was made that Peto and Betts had been com- 
pelled to suspend payment They were not insolvent, 
for they had assets estimated at £5,000,000, to meet 
liabilities of £4,000,000 ; but over confident in those 
who served him, too sensitive to assert his control in 
time to have saved the disaster, Sir Samuel let the 
financial panic that swept over the country at this 
time find him unprepared, and the great house fell to 
rise no more. When the baronet resigned his seat in 
Parliament, as he was now compelled to do, he bore 
himself with rare dignity and resignation, both Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli paying tributes to his 
unblemished character. This great reverse of fortune, 
however, did not spoil the beauty of his life. He did 
not spend the remainder of his days in bemoaning 
his hard lot and chastising his spirit for its failure in 
aggressive watchfulness ; he did not worry himself or 
his friends by casting the blame of his misfortune 
upon others ; but passed the evening of a good life in 
performing pious deeds and cheerfully attuning his 
thoughts to the prospect of that immortal existence 
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which had been from boyhood his hope of hopes, and 
his guiding motive. 

When we come to look at the long and startling 
record of the fallings from high estate, honour, and 
fame which have been caused by the reckless throw- 
ing away and neglect of great opportunities, we are 
faced by a list of names that, once illustrious and 
esteemed, have been tarnished for ever by the mis- 
conduct of their representatives. These lamentable 
stories show even more clearly than is revealed by 
the narratives of success how necessary moral courage 
and moral conduct are to an enduring prosperity. 
No matter how carefully the fortunes of a house may 
be built by its founder, or how high and strong that 
house may stand, the moment that the builder or 
any of his successors begins to weaken in moral power 
and probity the foundations begin to crumble, and the 
fabric ultimately falls. 

In the summer of 1824, the London banking- 
house, of which Henry Fauntleroy was the leading 
member, was held in high repute, its many customers 
trusting it completely ; but before the winter came 
not only had that trust been abandoned, but the 
bank had suspended, and Fauntleroy had been tried, 
convicted, and executed for forgeries representing 
defalcations to the amount of £170,000. Such a 
sensation had hardly ever been known in the banking 
world. Fauntleroy had been connected with the 
bank for nearly a quarter of a century, had had com- 
plete control of the affairs of the house, and was 
looked upon as a man of almost spotless integrity. 
When the full disclosure of his position occurred, 
however, it was discovered that he had for some years 
been attempting to bolster up the waning prosperity 
of the bank by realizing large sums on forged powers 
of attorney. The charge could not be denied ; the 
proof of guilt was direct and incontrovertible. All that 
the wretched culprit could plead in defence was that 
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his crime had been forced upon him by the instability 
of the bank's condition, and that every penny of the 
sums his forgeries had realized had been applied in 
the payment of legitimate demands made upon the 
house. Seventeen bankers and merchants bore testi- 
mony to Fauntleroy's high reputation and general 
integrity, but all to no purpose; there was no 
getting over the one damning fact of the forgery, 
die punishment for which was death in those days, 
so the capital sentence was pronounced on the 2nd 
of November, and the unfortunate banker was 
executed on the 30th of the same month, in front 
of Newgate, in the presence of a hundred thousand 
people. Every possible influence had been brought 
to bear in an attempt to procure a remission of the 
sentence, and an Italian named Angelini had offered 
to take Fauntleroy's place on the scaffold. Nothing 
availed. Justice was inexorable. The penalty had 
to be paid, and a man to whom plenty of honourable 
means of escape from embarrassment were open, had 
he had the courage to do right and face his difficulties, 
found death and degradation instead of prolonged 
life and respect. 

Thirty years later, in 1855, three other London 
bankers, Sir John Dean Paul, William Strahan, and 
Robert Makin Bates, who had for some years been 
in partnership together, were charged at the Old 
Bailey with having illegally converted to their own 
use certain Danish bonds of the value of £5000, 
and were severally sentenced to fourteen years' trans- 
portation. They had been tempted in the way that 
Fauntleroy had been tempted, and had to avert 
failure by using what had been entrusted to their 
safe keeping by clients, but they were more seriously 
involved than Fauntleroy had been ; when they were 
declared bankrupt their liabilities amounted to about 
three-quarters of a million pounds, and all that was 
realized for the creditors was three shillings and 
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twopence in the pound. Sir John Dean Paul had 
been held in high repute up to the time of the 
failure ; he was a man of considerable business 
capacity, and much respected. He was also some- 
thing of an author, and something of an artist, having 
published "Harmonies of Scripture," and "Short 
Lessons for Young Christians" in 1846, and subse- 
quently " Bible Illustrations : or the Harmony of the 
Old and New Testaments." His published artistic 
efforts consisted of illustrations to "The Country 
Doctor's Horse: a Tale in Verse," written by his 
father. Nothing could ever restore his lost position 
in the world. He was released from imprisonment 
after a few years, and went to live in seclusion at 
St Albans, where he died in 1868, at the age of 
sixty-five. 

Among more recent failures by the way, Jabez 
Balfour occupies a distinct niche of ignominy. A man 
of considerable capacity, possessed of business gifts of 
a high order, and occupying many positions of trust 
and confidence, greed tempted him into unwise specu- 
lations, which he afterwards attempted to convert into 
seeming success by fraud, and by fraud he fell. He was 
a Member of Parliament, held a prominent position 
in the religious world, and was accounted a man of 
undoubted piety. Such a zealous worker in various 
good causes inspired faith and reliance in investors 
rich and poor, but especially the latter, and when 
Mr. Balfour began to invite people to place their 
savings with the Liberator Building Society, which he 
mainly controlled, the response was generous enough 
to encourage him in his evil course. The truth was 
the Liberator Building Society was in a bad way, and 
no one knew it better than Mr. Balfour. For fifteen 
years it had been carried on at a loss, and to so 
manipulate the accounts as to make that loss appear 
a solid gain was one of the tricks of finance which 
Mr. Balfour accomplished with much adroitness. 
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Public confidence was sustained by the publication 
of false accounts, and millions were drawn into the 
Liberator treasury, or at least into the hands of 
Balfour and his accomplices, while all the time the 
deficit was getting from bad to worse. And still the 
M.P. continued to hold his head high, and go to 
chapel, and attend his Parliamentary duties, and main- 
tain numerous directorships in other companies, with- 
out an aspersion being cast upon his name. That such 
a condition of things should last was impossible, and 
a time came when the Society was found to be dila- 
tory in meeting its obligations. Suspicion was 
aroused, and inquiries were set on foot, and presently 
it was discovered that the unctuous Balfour had been 
making misrepresentations, and there was a great 
clamour for a searching investigation. There was 
now sudden dismay in the camp of the Liberator 
directorate, and Balfour's co-conspirators lost their 
heads ; but not so the astute Balfour ; he made a 
bold, impudent, and wicked enough attempt to patch 
the difficulty up by fresh complications ; but it was 
too late. The signal of alarm had been given, and 
nothing but a full disclosure of the truth would satisfy 
the now disillusionised creditors. It then gradually 
leaked out that, through the influence of Wright, the 
Society's solicitor, sums amounting in the aggregate 
to £2,000,000 had been advanced out of the Liberator 
funds to a builder named Hobbs, on insufficient 
security, and that a bill for a large sum had been 
drawn up, accepted by Hobbs, and discounted by 
Balfour on behalf of the Society. But nothing could 
save the schemers when once it was made clear that 
they had been guilty of malpractices. Hobbs and 
Wright were arrested, tried for fraud, and each sen- 
tenced to twelve years' penal servitude. Balfour, 
however, daring, defiant, and dishonest to the last, 
got all the money together he could lay his hands 
upon — some £1500 — and escaped from the country, 
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taking refuge in the Argentine Republic There he 
thought he was safe, and for a year or more, although 
his whereabouts was perfectly well known, and 
Scotland Yard officials were waiting on the spot to 
bring him home to justice, the Argentine Govern- 
ment fenced with the British demand for extradition, 
and it seemed as if the criminal-in-chief of the 
Liberator frauds would be allowed to go unpunished. 
One day, however, the Argentine officials relaxed 
their hold from some cause or other, and the swindler 
was taken into custody by the English detectives and 
hurried off to a British steamer. A desperate attempt 
was made to rescue him while on the way to the 
coast, but it failed ; and even when he was lodged on 
board the steamer representations were made on 
behalf of Balfour to the judge of the criminal court 
of Salta, who ordered the prisoner's release. The 
order was disregarded. Balfour was on an English 
ship, and the captain refused to give him up. Ulti- 
mately he was brought back to London, tried at the 
Central Criminal Court, and sentenced to fourteen 
years 1 imprisonment But nothing could bring back 
to the thousands of poor investors who had been 
induced to hand their life's savings to the keeping of 
the Liberator robbers, and widespread misery and 
wretchedness was the result. 

From Russia we gather the story of the colossal 
failure of the last member of the great house of 
Derwics. The founder of the Derwics organization 
was a sturdy, far-seeing Muscovite, who, while hard 
at work in a small tannery that he had established 
in the city of the Kremlin, had visions of industrial 
and financial expansion that, forced into energetic 
realization, made him a multi-millionaire. His first 
success was made in river transportation, before the 
era of steam was well under way, and after that he 
engaged in several important railway and steamship 
enterprises which yielded him an immense fortune 
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and made him the most commanding figure in 
Russian commerce and finance. He established 
banks, insurance companies, and industrial concerns 
of various kinds, and at his death, in 1887, left pro- 
perty and money to the value of 120,000,000 roubles, 
two-thirds of which were bequeathed to his son 
Paul Derwics, then an officer in the imperial guards. 
Paul Derwics was reared as a Prince Florizel, and 
although his father destined him to be his successor, 
he gave him no sort of business training, and when 
the young officer found himself at the head of Russia's 
greatest industrial and financial undertaking he was 
as helpless as a grocer's shopman would be if suddenly 
put in command of a ship. Young Paul had the 
sense to see what his father, with all his knowledge 
of human nature and perception of character, had 
been unable to realize, and that was that he was 
totally unfitted for the position that had been thrust 
upon him. At first he was inclined to sell the whole 
business and get rid of the responsibility of it, and, 
under the circumstances, that would doubtless have 
been the best thing that he could have done. While 
debating what he should do, the colonel of his regi- 
ment, by name Pomeranzeff, happened to get dis- 
missed from the army for some good and sufficient 
cause, and Paul Derwics sympathized strongly with 
the old man in his disgrace. His first impulse was 
to make Pomeranzeff a present of 100,000 roubles. 
Then the idea occurred to him that he might make 
use of the colonel by appointing him administrator of 
the various Derwic enterprises, and thus it came 
about that the man who was judged incompetent to 
preside at the regimental drill was thoughtlessly 
placed in command of immense properties and many 
thousands of employes, and asked to undertake 
duties of which he knew nothing — duties which 
would have taxed the capacity and energy of the 
ablest manager in the country. 
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The imprudence which dictated this step domi- 
nated the whole after-career of young Derwics. 
Leaving Pomeranzeff to mismanage the business 
affairs of the old house, Paul Derwics let himself 
loose on the world of pleasure, and spent his money 
with a recklessness that has seldom been equalled. 
He kept up palatial establishments in Moscow and 
St Petersburg, had two or three country seats, and 
entertained gorgeously. Meanwhile, the colonel made 
great show of managerial activity, sending regular 
weekly reports to his master, which the latter cut 
up unread to light his cigars with, that being his 
lordly way of showing his unbounded confidence in 
the old colonel Among the many other diversions 
Paul Derwics indulged in may be mentioned his 
marrying a penniless woman with a terrible past, 
from whom he afterwards obtained a divorce on 
payment of an acquittance of a million roubles. He 
cultivated a farm which was kept up at an annual 
deficit of a round quarter of a million, and there was 
hardly a folly in the entire gamut of recklessness 
that he did not commit. Thoughts of the inevitable 
day of reckoning never troubled him. He imagined 
himself possessed of the purse of Fortunatus. His 
extravagance knew no bounds, and he looked to the 
business and the colonel to provide him with what- 
ever money he wanted. The game lasted ten years. 
Then there was a rude awakening for the spendthrift. 
A draft for 100,000 roubles on Paul Derwics was 
presented by a messenger from the St. Petersburg 
Imperial Bank, and the reply was "No funds." Then 
it came out that Pomeranzeff had succeeded in 
frittering away at the rate of over a million and a 
quarter pounds a year the riches that old Derwics 
had accumulated in a lifetime of stupendous effort 
and marvellous success. Paul Derwics's fortune was 
exhausted and lost, and while the business drifted 
into the hands of a group of Moscow financiers, Paul 
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himself became dependent upon his mother and 
younger brother. Such a disgraceful chaos was but 
the natural result of the misguided views and mis- 
placed confidence of the father, and the utter in- 
capacity of the son. Here again money was the 
curse. Ruin was the penalty of indolence and insane 
improvidence. A great and honoured name was 
dragged into the mire mainly through parental blind- 
ness. It was the father that was to blame more than 
the son. Had Paul Derwics been compelled to earn 
his livelihood, and trained in the business habits with- 
out which no business enterprise can be successfully 
carried on, he might have been able to continue his 
father's good work instead of running headlong to 
disaster. Ruskin, Carnegie, and other men of excep- 
tional experience and power of observation contend 
that it is wrong for the father to provide for the 
children. He should educate and maintain them 
to the best of his ability until they are old enough 
to make headway for themselves, but nothing beyond. 
" When they are strong throw them out of the nest 
as the bird does/' said Ruskin. Instances are within 
every one's experience of sons being ruined by the 
over-indulgence of parents. It is a common defect 
in the character of a man who has worked his way 
up to prosperity by ceaseless toil to imagine that 
he is conferring a blessing upon his offspring by 
keeping them from labouring as he has had to do 
to win success. He means well, but he acts badly. 
Success was never attained without hard work, nor 
can it be continued without hard work. Paul Derwics 
knows this to-day. -Had he known it sooner, he 
might have saved something of his great inheritance 
from the wreck. 

Few men had such a splendid start in life as fell 
to the lot of William Beckford, the author of 
"Vathek," and few have failed so completely to 
fulfil the promise of their youth as he did. When 
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he came of age he found himself the possessor 
of a million pounds in hard cash, an income of 
£100,000 a year, and a great estate and a palatial 
mansion at Fonthill in Wiltshire. Nor were these 
all. If worldly possessions had been his sole 
wealth, his falling by the way would not have been 
a matter of great surprise, for fools and their 
money can soon be parted, no matter how colossal 
a fortune may be inherited. But Beckford was a 
man of genius — brilliant, accomplished, and highly 
cultured At the age of twenty-two he wrote in 
French the great Oriental romance which gives him 
a place among the immortals. He accomplished the 
task in a single sitting of three days and two nights, 
stopping only for occasional refreshment, and after 
that all the avenues to fame seemed to be open to him. 
He married Lady Margaret Gordon, daughter of the 
Earl of Aboyne, in 1783, and became a Member 
of Parliament Nothing seemed more certain than 
that he would ultimately take rank with the great men 
of his time. He had the power, if he had only had 
the will; but somehow, after but a short course 
of real effort, he relinquished every aim that would 
have done justice to his talents, and for the re- 
mainder of a life that was prolonged considerably 
beyond the usual span, gave himself up to eccen- 
tricities and trivialities that made him an object 
of derision rather than of respect Some have 
asserted that the death of his wife after only three 
years of married life caused him to become a 
recluse and a misanthrope, but there would seem 
to be but little justification for such a supposition. 
Although he had lost his wife, he had many other 
things to live for. He had two daughters, one 
of whom became the Duchess of Hamilton. The 
real truth of the matter was, his money was 
a curse to him. Without it he would have 
been spurred to the adequate utilization of his 
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undoubted genius ; with it, he fell into a sort of aim- 
less, indolent stupor from which nothing was ever 
able to fully awaken him again* He grew cross- 
grained and cantankerous, averse to mixing with 
his fellow-men or of being seen by them. His 
days and nights were spent in vain attempts to 
realize wild dreams of palatial grandeur. He 
rebuilt the ancestral mansion, but was so dis- 
satisfied with it when completed that he had it 
pulled down again, and built another of still more 
lordly proportions on a different site. His next 
craze was to erect a mighty tower, to be three 
hundred feet high, and hundreds of workmen were 
engaged night and day upon it, it being his delight 
to sit and watch the fabric rise under their hands. 
Then, just as the finishing touches were being put 
to the tower, it collapsed and fell to the ground, from 
having been built too rapidly. Nothing daunted, 
a second tower was put up, and that stood for a 
time, although later on, after Beckford had left 
Fonthill, that also fell down. He had the grounds, 
which were of great extent, beautifully laid out, 
and the whole place was one of unusual magnifi- 
cence, almost realizing the owner's Oriental dreams. 
He filled the mansion with rare and costly curi- 
osities and objects of art, spending enormous sums 
upon these hobbies. Then, with the perversity of 
nature which ever afterwards characterized this 
wilful genius, he had a lofty wall built around his 
estate, and for the next twenty years he shut 
himself up with a doctor, a steward, and a French 
priest, in his "desert of magnificence," his "glitter- 
ing waste of laborious idleness," his M cathedral 
turned into a toy-shop," as Hazlitt styled it, and 
there this spoiled child of fortune lived his useless 
life and frittered away his riches, until he was 
obliged to let his property go for £330,000 to Mr. 
John Farquhar, and retire to a small private house 
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in Bath. He died on the 2nd of May, 1844, in his 
eighty-fifth year, and was buried beneath a tower 
he had built on Lansdown Hill The slave of his 
own selfishness and indolence, without one single 
healthy aspiration, bereft of all sympathy and 
benevolence, the wealth that he had inherited 
served no useful purpose either to himself or the 
world around him, and his brilliant talents and 
vast opportunities were utterly wasted. 

Some twenty years ago there died in poverty in 
Bedford Street, Bedford Square, London, a man who 
had once held one of the highest positions at the 
English bar, to whom disgrace and ruin came in the 
prime of his days and the zenith of his fame because 
of the fatal failing of want of self-control. This human 
wreck, for whom a subscription was being made as 
he lay on his death-bed, was Edwin James, who at 
one time was a Queen's Counsel, making £7000 a 
year as an advocate, and, in addition, was Recorder 
of Brighton, and M.P. for Marylebone. There was 
hardly any position in the law to which he might not 
have aspired. He had won renown by his eloquence 
in the courts, was in constant demand to represent 
litigants in important cases, and, to the general 
public, who knew nothing of his private life or the 
defects of his character, he seemed to be the personi- 
fication of legal success. Whenever it was known 
that Edwin James was to appear in a case the court 
was crowded by people anxious to listen to him. 
He passed, indeed, for a great orator, and certainly 
his influence upon an ordinary jury was almost 
sufficient to entitle him to that distinction. He had 
an impassioned and somewhat theatrical delivery, 
possessed a fine voice, and, although the profession did 
not credit him with being over learned in the law, he 
knew how to marshal his facts and drive his argu- 
ments home, and often won apparently hopeless cases. 
For a number of years he was a very conspicuous 
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public man, much praised and greatly carried 
away by his popularity. Bold, plausible, irrepressible, 
he made his mark in all that he attempted. Among 
the causes calibres in which he prominently figured 
may be mentioned the Palmer Poisoning Case, and 
the trial of Dr. Simon Bernard for conspiring with 
Orsini to kill Napoleon III., his efforts in the last- 
named case adding much to his reputation. Could 
any prospect have been fairer than that of Edwin 
James at the beginning of 1861? Success upon 
success had been his, and many more seemed reserved 
for him, when suddenly, on a day in April, 1861, it 
was announced that he had relinquished every 
position of honour and profit that he held, was a 
bankrupt with liabilities exceeding £100,000, and was 
under suspicion of being guilty of serious malpractices, 
involving the obtaining of large sums of money by 
unfair means. The public was dumfounded. Their 
idol had been dashed to the ground. His name was 
struck off the books of the Inner Temple, he was 
compelled to resign his membership of the clubs to 
which he had belonged, and his ruin was complete. 
The case had no parallel. Enjoying a splendid 
income, an established reputation, and holding an 
enviable position as a Queen's Counsel and Member 
of Parliament, his own reckless extravagance and 
criminal folly swept everything away from him, and 
he now stood before the public a confessed wrong- 
doer, a pauper, and an outcast. He betook himself 
to America, and there for a time by wicked effrontery 
endeavoured to make a fresh position for himself, but 
it was impossible ; his sin found him out wherever 
he went Ultimately, he returned to England, tried 
many ways of re-establishing himself, and was im- 
prudently self-assertive to the last ; but there was no 
getting back again into favour, and on the 4th of 
March, 1882, his spoiled life came to an end. The 
story carries with it its own moral lesson. Petted 
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and pampered from his youth upward, indulged to a 
foolish degree by his father, who was Secondary of 
London, he had little moral ballast to carry him 
safely through the temptations that beset a successful 
public man. In truth, he appears to have made little 
or no stand against unworthy influences, and presents 
one of the most lamentable stories of falling by the 
way that it is possible to cull from modern legal 
annals. 

Prior to the days of South African Diamond 
kings, and before millionaires had become so thick 
upon the ground, the company promoter was a more 
distinguished figure than he is to-day. In the early 
years of the operation of the limited liability acts the 
fraternity was much less numerous than now, and 
the chief adventurers in this field of financial daring, 
although falling far short of the Hooleys, Bottomleys, 
and Whitaker- Wrights of a more recent period in the 
amounts they handled, occupied an apparently higher 
position. Some succeeded, and some failed, even as 
now, and from the same causes. Among them was 
an Irishman, whom the world knew as Baron Grant 
Up to a certain point Grant was undoubtedly success- 
ful. He received large sums from many of the com- 
panies he floated, and at the height of his prosperity 
was probably little short of being a millionaire. There 
was a good deal of the pride of purse about him ; 
his style of living was showy, ostentatious, and not 
unmarked by vulgarity ; but so long as he was able 
to keep up his lavish expenditure and give the im- 
pression of inordinate wealth he had many followers, 
associates, and admirers. He got into Parliament in 
1865, as the representative of Kidderminster, and 
strove hard to force himself into acceptance as a 
public man. So long as his companies went well 
this was not difficult, and in the "lordly pleasure 
house " that he built for himself in the fashionable 
part of London, in the splendid and costly collection 
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of pictures that he there gathered together, and in 
many munificent acts— one of the most memorable 
of which was the restoration and beautifying of the 
grounds in Leicester Square, at a cost of £30,000 — 
he continued to keep himself well in evidence. He 
was never taken quite seriously perhaps ; still he 
had it in his power at one time, had his financial 
operations only had a more secure foundation, to 
have attracted to himself a fair share of public 
esteem. But the /act was, he was a gambler, not a 
financier in the stricter sense of the word, and he 
gambled too long and risked too much, and down 
he came with a crash one fine day, and the glamour 
and glory that had once attached to his name 
vanished, never to be restored again. Not only did 
he bring ruin upon himself, but upon many who had 
been lured into his schemes, and from the time of his 
failure, now nearly a generation ago, down to his 
death in 1899, he never regained any sort of promi- 
nence either in financial or social circles. His career 
was practically ended when he failed, and the question- 
able nature of some of his company schemes cast a 
shadow around his name from which it never re- 
covered. It has been said that he was in close touch 
with Mr. Hooley when the latter company-promoter 
was in his heydey, and this may well have been so, 
for much of Grant's old spirit of daring was evident 
in the transactions of the younger man. Grant's title 
was given to him in 1868 by Victor Emmanuel, King 
of Italy, in recognition of the part the financier had 
taken in improving the city of Milan, the celebrated 
Victor Emmanuel Gallery being one of the under- 
takings carried out by a company of which Grant 
was president The code of commercial morality 
which can overlook such operations as many that 
Baron Grant took part in must be exceedingly 
elastic. Still, his methods failed in the end, and 
there is some consolation to be had, perhaps, in that. 
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It is so seldom that unsound practices win that the 
wonder is people can be found foolish enough to 
indulge in them. Success is not merely a thing of 
a day, or a year ; to be real, it must ripen with a 
man's years, and be as a halo around the evening of 
his life, not depart from him and leave him cold and 
desolate in his old age. 

When a man gets into the bankruptcy court he 
may be justly considered to be amongst those who 
have fallen by the way ; and when he falls from such 
a giddy height as Ernest Terah Hooley fell from in 
1898 the circumstances of the tumble will be sure to 
repay study. Judging by comparisons, Baron Grant 
was a practitioner from the kingdom of Lilliput, while 
Hooley was of the larger breed of Brobdingnag. Mr. 
Hooley, in a period of less than four years, is said 
to have made upwards of £7,000,000 gross and 
£3,000,000 net profit, and still, like Humpty Dumpty 
of the nursery legend, down he came, with a crash 
that set all the aristocratic "guinea-pigs" he had 
enticed into his sty squealing for their lives. Then 
the blind and the gulled and the squeezed victims 
suddenly saw what the man of ordinary common 
sense had seen from the first, that the Hooleyan 
methods were wrong in principle, and were bound 
to end in wrong. Time and again, the folly of the 
British investing public has been made the subject 
of sensational disclosures ; but it may be doubted 
whether anything so utterly reckless and unbusiness- 
like was ever brought to the light as the revelations 
that were the result of the Hooley bankruptcy. 

It is an old saying now that the business of a pro- 
moter is that of a man who sells things he does not 
own to people who do not want them. Up to 1895, 
Mr. Hooley had been a lace manufacturer at 
Nottingham, but happening to hit upon the idea of 
turning his business into a limited liability company, 
and finding that it was a kind of speculation that 
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paid, the itch for larger operations of the same kind 
with other people's businesses seized upon him, and 
nothing would gratify him but making a bold dash 
upon London. His audacity was stupendous, his 
success marvellous ; but, as Mr. Gladstone once said, 
" Success too easily and too early gained, not seldom 
serves, like winning the first throw of the dice, to 
blind and stupefy." It was all so easy ; that was the 
greatest surprise of it ; lace manufacturing was 
drudgery in comparison. The heads of great com- 
mercial concerns eagerly gave up their businesses to 
Mr. Hooley*s handling, when once they had come 
under the magic of his persuasive arts, which were so 
richly laden with golden promises. His first com- 
panies were floated triumphantly and with a loud 
fanfare of trumpeting. The name of Hooley was on 
every one's lips, and he was besought on all sides to 
take up fresh undertakings. Then he began his 
merry game with other people's millions, and no con- 
jurer or juggler ever succeeded in fascinating a crowd 
of gaping countrymen more cleverly with vanishing 
coin than this middle-aged man from Nottingham 
succeeded in hypnotising the British public — that is, 
for a time. It was the old, old game, as ancient as 
the three-card trick, but there were few who saw 
through it Here was a man who bought great 
historic estates for his own occupation, steam yachts 
for his own sailing, and gave out money right and left 
like a Monte Cristo. He presented a gold com- 
munion service to St Paul's, and in the jubilee year 
his gifts are said to have reached £100,000. To 
financial newspapers his generosity was princely. 
But there was not a spark of originality in his 
methods. He played precisely the same game that 
his predecessors had done, only he played it more 
boldly and for higher stakes. From the days of Mon- 
tague Tigg, the " guinea-pig " — the lordly name — has 
been the familiar bait that the company promoter 
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has caught his "flats" with. Hooley succeeded 
in catching more of the species than any one else had 
ever done, that was all. Then, when the collapse 
came, and it was seen what inflated bubbles they had 
been playing with, the "guinea-pigs" were scared 
out of their senses, and scattered themselves in all 
directions. Poor " guinea-pigs I " They had been 
fooled like the rest. They had, as they thought, 
seen a man making millions by seeming financial 
sleight-of-hand, and, in spite of their historic names 
and high positions, they had lent themselves to the 
schemes in the hope of sharing in the magic scoop- 
ings-up ; and when at last the thunderbolt of bank- 
ruptcy fell into their midst and showed the promoter 
and his tools in their true light, they saw the wicked- 
ness of their ways, and, it is to be hoped, repented. 
The one gratifying thing about the business, as far as 
the public were concerned, was that it was once 
more made clear as day that bad methods lead to 
bad ends sooner or later, no matter how much false 
glamour may be cast around them in the earlier 
stages. 

The men of these byways of finance, whether 
promoters, "guinea-pigs," or the business men who 
are being "floated/' all make the serious mistake of 
trying to avoid giving full money's worth for money. 
The promoter grabs his thousands — what for ? not for 
honest work or an honest attempt to give value for value 
in any form. The " ornaments " of the prospectus get 
large sums for their empty names, not for the services 
rendered ; indeed, the noble lords have no practical 
knowledge of the businesses of which they are sup- 
posed to assume the direction, and are incapable of 
giving money's worth even if they had a sufficient 
appreciation of commercial morality to desire to do 
so. As for the men whose enterprises have been 
handed over to be " manipulated," their aim is to get 
all the present money out of the affair that can be 
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obtained, the money's worth for the investors being a 
thing that concerns the future. Conscience plays but 
little part in these matters. Between a company 
that is put on the market with honest intent, and the 
company that is a promoter's wild gambling scheme, 
the difference is as wide as that which separates 
honour from dishonour, veracity from perjury, right 
from wrong. The enterprise in which the sound 
principle of giving money's worth for money is not 
observed, but which aims as far as possible at obtaining 
something for nothing, is doomed from its inception. 
A pretty little story is told of the late Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton, which affords a more gentle 
appreciation of the principle of money's worth than the 
jugglers of finance could be brought to understand, 
probably. It is worth applying, however. Mr. Ham- 
erton was not a man learned in the arts of money- 
manipulation, but was, as Miss Betham Edwards, 
who knew him well, describes him, "simplicity in- 
carnate, utterly free from worldliness and self-seek- 
ing." Such a man would have been a failure in city 
finance undoubtedly ; still, he was a man of genius 
whom the world held in high esteem. To him, 
worth, not title or money, made the man, and the 
lowliest could count on his fellowship equally with 
the intellectual worker. He lived for a considerable 
time in a pleasant little cottage at Boulogne-sur-Seine, 
near Paris. A blind old woman who sold flowers by 
the wayside in the neighbourhood knew his footstep, 
and he always had a kindly word for her* He would 
buy her violets even when faded, rather than bestow 
alms. " I did not wish her to feel that she had not 
given me my money's worth," he said one day as he 
smilingly offered his wife the faded violets. What 
a contrast between the simple acknowledgment of 
principle suggested in this incident and the reckless 
abandonment of it revealed in the lives of the 
gamblers of finance ! 
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To fall by the way in an honest attempt to 
achieve is not failure ; it is misfortune, and attracts 
sympathy. He who merely stumbles will mend his 
pace. But for those who fail through a wanton and 
wicked disregard of the principles of justice, honesty, 
and humanity — which never lose their significance — 
there can be no success that is worthy of the name. 
" No one really fails who does his best," says Lord 
Avebury, and the words are those of practical wisdom. 
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